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CURRENT erat 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


EMPLOYMENT in mid-December was estimated to be 5,580,000, about 
118,000 lower than in the previous month and 25,000 higher than a year earlier. 
The decline in employment during the month was greater than in the past 
several years. Non-residential construction work fell sharply, an unusually 
small pulp-cutting program neared completion, and layoffs in the automobile 
and associated industries continued intermittently. Some offsetting gains 
occurred in the mining and service industries. 


The labour force also declined during the month, by about the same 
amount as during the same month a year earlier. The increase in the labour 
force over the year was maintained at 225,000, or 3.9 per cent; this was about 
twice the average annual increase in the preceding five years. 


The number of persons seeking work rose to 6.5 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 3.2 per cent in December 1956, 3.6 per cent in 1955 and 
4.6 per cent in 1954. The ratio was higher than the national average in the 
Atlantic, Quebec and Pacific regions, and lower in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Output 


The year-end employment figures partially reflected a slowdown in 
economic activity that has been evident since the beginning of 1957. Current 
indications are that the volume of output for the year will be about the same 
as in 1956. This represents a substantial change from the gains of 7 and 9 
per cent that occurred in the two preceding years. 


Although the reasons behind the change from rapid expansion to stability 
are not entirely clear, a number of contributing factors stand out. Among 


’ these are a decline in housing in the early part of 1957 and a slowdown in 


the rate of industrial expansion and resource development in the latter half; 
reduced world demand for the products of some export industries; a reduction 
in the rate of inventory accumulation; and a decline in the sales of auto- 
mobiles. Offsetting strengths during the year have been the continued growth 
of consumer expenditures, particularly on non-durable goods and services; 
the steady rise in government spending; and a renewed upswing in housing 
in the second half of the year. Neat 
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Total consumer expenditures for the 
first three quarters of 1957 were 6 per 
cent higher than in the same period in 
1956. After allowing for price changes, 
however, the gain is only 2 per cent, one 
of the smallest in the postwar period. 
Expenditures on consumer durable goods 
were down by 5 per cent, in real terms, 
largely because of smaller purchases of 
automobiles. This decline was more than 
offset by an increase in consumer outlays 
on non-durable goods and services. 

Expenditures on residential con- 
struction in the first nine months were 10 
per cent lower than in the previous year. 
A recent upturn in housing activity, 
stemming from new mortgage money 
which has been made available by the 
Government, is almost certain to make 
this gap smaller by the end of the year. 
In the larger urban centres, the number 
of housing starts in the last quarter of 
1957 was 50 per cent greater than a year 
earlier. For the country as a whole, total 
starts for the year are expected to be less 
than 5 per cent lower than last year. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
er 1957 


Total 
Lobour Force 


Persons 
With Jobs 


With Jobs: 
Non-Agriculture 


The boom in non-residential construction, which began early in 19565, 
was maintained through most of 1957. In the first nine months, expenditures 
on non-residential building were 21 per cent higher than in the same period 
in 1956 and, despite the decline in housing, employment in the construction 
industry reached a new high of 520,000, about 8 per cent above the year-earlier 
figure. There were, however, some signs of slackening in the second half of 
the year. Many projects neared completion; some already under way were 
delayed because of poor market conditions, and relatively few large new 
projects were begun. In the second half of the year, construction contracts 
awarded for industrial and engineering work reached only about half the 
total of a year earlier. There have been no signs of slackening in highway 
or institutional building; many areas report that this type of construction 
may even be higher in 1958 than in 1957. 


The slackening in industrial building was accompanied by a decreasing 
rate of expenditures on new machinery and equipment. Total outlays in 
the first nine months were 5 per cent higher in 1957 than in 1956. In the 
third quarter, however, total outlays, seasonally adjusted, were down 11 per 
cent from the first quarter. This decline had a direct effect on employment 
in machinery manufacturing and was partially responsible for lower levels of 
employment and production in the primary iron and steel industry. 

Reductions in inventory investment have perhaps had a greater restrain- 
ing influence. Throughout the year stocks were building up at a progressively 
slower rate and this, of course, has meant reduced production. Inventory 
accumulation dropped from $939 million in 1956: to $16 million in the 
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third quarter of 1957 (seasonally adjusted at annual rates). The effect 
of this slowdown was most pronounced in manufacturing, particularly in the 
wood products, electrical apparatus, transportation equipment and pulp and 
paper industries. 


Motor vehicle production, which is traditionally irregular, fluctuated even 
more than usual during 1957. The shutdown for retooling began early in 
August and continued for a longer period than usual. After the introduction of 
new models, short-term shutdowns were frequent. Passenger car sales in 
October were 19 per cent lower than a year earlier, and did not improve in the 
last two months of the year. Intermittent layoffs continued into January. 
However, some increase in sales was reported by the industry and expectations 
were that production would increase in coming months. 


Employment 


For more than half of 1957 employment continued to rise in spite of the 
levelling-off in output, and only in the last quarter was there any appreciable 
downward trend. In October, non-agricultural employment was 3 per cent 
above the year-earlier figure; in December it was still higher than a year 
earlier although the margin was the smallest in almost three years. 


One of the reasons for the earlier divergence of production and employ- 
ment trends is the reluctance of employers to release experienced workers. 
Many manufacturers, when faced with production cutbacks of uncertain 
duration, prefer to reduce hours of work until the outlook becomes clearer. 
This type of adjustment has been fairly extensive. In December the number 
of workers on short-time or laid off temporarily was 103,000, compared with 
fewer than 60,000 a year earlier. The work-week in manufacturing averaged 
40.3 hours in November, down from 41.6 hours a year earlier; among other 
main industry groups only mining showed a longer work-week than a year ago. 


EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT 
1953 - 1957 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT * $31,028,000,000 GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT * 
at market prices excluding accrued net income 
of farm operators 


4,879,000 


$24,420,000,000 


PERSONS WITH JOBS** PERSONS WITH JOBS ** 


oll industries non-agriculture 


: 
e 
Ee 
Ee 
a 
a 
a 
Ee 


2 3 
1955 


‘Seasonally adjusted ot annual rates. 
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A change in industrial distribution 
during the year has also contributed to 
the differing trends in employment and 
production. In general, the shift has 
been from goods-producing industries, in 
which output per man is relatively high, 
to industries with lower productivity. In 
the first half of the year the sharpest 
reductions took place in the manufacture 
of wood products, motor vehicles, elec- 
trical appliances and, owing to the strike 
of aluminum workers at Arvida, non- 
ferrous metal products. The most nota- 
ble gains, on the other hand, occurred 
in the distribution and service industries. 
By the end of the year these accounted 
for 58 per cent of all non-agricultural 
employment, one percentage point higher 
than a year earlier. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE © 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


Substantial 
Surplus 


Moderate 
Surplus 


Balance [4 Shortage [| 


Layoffs became more extensive dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year, causing 
a moderate downturn in total employ- 
ment. Forestry was one of the main 
contributing industries. Normally em- 
ployment in this industry increases by 
50,000 or more in the second half of the 
year. This year, however, the seasonal pattern was entirely upset because 
of a sharp reduction in pulp-cutting programs in eastern Canada. Total 
forestry employment in December was etsimated at only 104,000, compared 
with 158,000 a year earlier. 

Construction contributed substantially to the decline in total employment 
only during December; slackening was most evident in the non-residential 
part of the industry. Total construction employment, which showed a gain 
of more than 5 per cent over a year earlier through most of 1957, fell to 
about the same level at the end of the year. 

The steady expansion of the service industries and the more stable 
goods-producing industries, has offset these declines to a considerable extent. 
With the settlement of the strike of aluminum workers in September, employ- 
ment in non-ferrous metal products returned to normal. The shipbuilding, 
food and beverages, and chemicals industries continued to expand steadily. 
Mining employment was maintained in spite of the unfavourable market 
demand for copper, lead and zine. The resulting employment losses were offset 
by the expanding production of uranium. 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statisties as of January 10, 1958) 
Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
| Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).. Dec. 14 5, 966, 000 — 0.4 +. 3.9 
Total persons with jobs.... Dec. 14 5, 580, 000 — 2.1] + 0.5 
At work 35 hours or more Dec. 14 4,887, 000 +11.2 — 3.4 
At work less than 35 hours... Dec. 14 537, 000 —52.3" + 44.0 
With jobs but not at work... Dec. 14 156, 000 —13.3 + 28.9 
With jobs but on short time.... Dec. 14 60, 000 +15.4 +106.9 
With jobs but laid off full week..... Dee. 14 29, 000 +45.0 + 31.8 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.....| Dec. 14 386, 000 +-32.2 +107.5 
Persons with jobs in agriculture.......... Dec. 14 662,000 | — 4.5 — 2.7 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture...... Dec. 14 4,918,000 — 1.7 + 0.9 
Total paid workers! ....5..0:7.......--+.:.], Dee. 14 4,471,000 | — 1.6 + 0.3 
Registered for work, NES me 
Atlantic.. cha po. es Dec. 12 75,400 +89.4 + 74.5 
Pad fae. ahortA: wwe Pays Dec. 12 170,900 | +73.2 + 89.3 
MEOTION, ch Mc eh tah Be tin PLR la Ped hoe!) Dec. 12 170, 500 +47.1 + 85.1 
ERED Seles tae cht en PE Bi Sys eee Dec. 12 76,700 +65.3 + 72.7 
RGU Do Rama on tie aris UN Ee Ooi Weeds oda doe Dec. 12 77,200 +50.8 + 73.9 
otal walk rerio... dae ic bast « ciate pice nlew's Dec. 12 570,700 | +62.1 + 81.5 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
Rieti ied Je. eat EG: bee a had oat aaa oy sjeDecs 1 403, 273 +50.5 + 87.2 
Amount of benefit payments................. November! $18,989,040 +16.3 +104.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)......... Nov. 1 125.3} — 1.3 — 0.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| Nov. 1 116.2} — 1.7 — 2.0 
irainilerationsy sels se Sb PREY eddy OD. ot 1st 9 mos. 244, 266 — +122.0 (c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INGUOMUA TRADE tere tts eee oka theo hs rcs. December 152,935 — + 34.8 (c) 
INo<of workers involved... ..0 oe. December 1,024 — — 3.4 (e) 
INOROERtEMC CR. beaten om tr Dacia nminy ode: x ae % December 18 — + 7.7 (ce) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Nov. 1 $68.81 — 0.1 + 3.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. remreareNoy., 1 $1.60 | — 0.6 740.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfe. } SPE : Nov. 1 40.6 — 0.3 — 2.4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............... Nov. 1 $64.76 | — 0.9 + 0.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100)........ .| Dee. 1 123.1} — 0.2 +. 2a 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. 1949 100)........} Nov. 1 126.0] — 0.7 — 1.8 
Total labour income................ $000,000. .| October 1,342 | — 0.2 + 5.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)................ October 289.9} — 0.8 — 3.6 
Manuiacturingte. a.m osu. 9 ust: - shop oi ore October 282:7-|, = 1,1 — 4.9 
TD iy aytock a Oe October $28.0] + 2.1 — 9.1 
WNon-Durablessrtes.< ster. ck. October 253.8 | — 3.5 — 1.0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October 1957 Labour Gazette, 


(b) See inside back cover, October 1957 Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 
* Remembrance Day holiday fell in survey week. 


Labour-Management Relations 


WITH a large number of agreements in basic Canadian industries scheduled 
to expire in 1958, the year ahead will be marked by renegotiation of many 
agreements that have been pace-setters in the past. Such bargaining was at 
a minimum in 1957, the result of widespread signing of two-year contracts 
in 1956. Also foreshadowing a more active bargaining year in 1958 compared 
with 1957 is the fact that a significant proportion of the important contracts 
actually bargained last year expire in 1958. 


New Issues—A review of 1957 bargaining shows that the year did not 
bring any large-scale innovations of issues for negotiation. Two years ago, 
supplemental unemployment benefits were discussed and adopted for the 
first time in some sections of Canadian industry. Last year, as shown by 
statistics included in the December 1957 Lasour Gazetrre (p. 1410), such 
plans, or, as an alternative, severance pay plans, were introduced in a few 
more settlements, including those of the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Arvida, Que., and of International Harvester, Hamilton. The plans are not, 
however, commonplace in collective agreements. An examination of 730 
agreements currently in force showed SUB plans in 24, covering 57,600 
workers, and severance pay plans in 41, covering 30,700 workers. 


Other items that have increasingly been the subject of bargaining over 
the past year are a fourth week of vacation after 25 years’ service, shorter 
service requirements for lesser vacation periods, and revisions of insurance 
and health benefit plans. 


Bargained Wage Changes—Wage changes were the central part of 
settlements in 1957. Table I shows the increases included in 375 of the 
agreements bargained in 1957. The increases recorded here are those 
paid in the first year of the contract and consequently do not represent the 
total increase in the many agreements providing increases in subsequent years. 
It will be seen that the patterns of wage increases noted in the first half 
of the year (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1347) held for the year as a whole. Changes 


of 5 to 15 cents an hour predominated and few agreements were signed with- 
out a wage increase. 


TABLE 1—WAGE CHANGES IN FIRST YEAR OF CONTRACTS BARGAINED 


IN 1957 

Amounts in Employees 
Cents per Agreements Affected 
Hour Number __— Per Cent Number Per Cent 
INOW INGY CHRO ER A tee cache tele ie stare casts 19 BS 6,658 2 
Ont 2:9 Bieta ees ac cb a ciausicie d ectnin oer 17 4 7,305 K3 
Del D QM Recta a, chee oe se os oor 140 38 112,376 40 
LO=LAR a cee ie De Boe Shenk sce eee 107 29 90,561 32 
pss 2 5 he oe AC ae ale Roem aed at 52 14 36,554 13 
PAV okt Ue eS Oe 24 6 12,581 5 
PDRANCVOVET te shite citnceee os wi ole 16 4 13,281 5 
PRM Sees We hide oer, to PORE « oes Be 375 100 279,316 100 


Strikes—Despite the absence of bargaining in many areas during 1957, 
there was an increase in time loss from strikes. Preliminary estimates show 
a loss of more than 1,607,000 working days. This represented a 30-per-cent 
increase over the year before but was smaller than the time loss in 1955. 
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Much of the time loss is accounted for by a few lengthy strikes. The stoppage 
by workers of the Aluminum Company of Canada at Arvida alone accounted 
for more than one quarter of the year’s time loss. Four other lengthy strikes 
accounted for another 25 per cent of the total. Of the latter group, only the 
strike of the British Columbia pulp and paper workers, which accounted for 
7 per cent of the 1957 time loss, carried over into 1958. 


Income Advances—Industrial relations developments played their part 
in the income advances made by Canadian workers in 1957. During the first 
10 months of the year, labour income rose 8.3 per cent higher than in the 
same period the year before. Weekly and hourly average earnings increased 
by 4 to 5 per cent. For the worker, however, the 3-per-cent increase in prices 
as measured by the consumer price index took up much of the wage increase. 
In manufacturing, for example, real weekly earnings were 0.3 per cent less 
than 12 months earlier. 


Outlook for 1958—By the end of 1957, most of the year’s important 
negotiations had been settled. Two important negotiations that carried into 
1958 involve 5,400 pulp and paper workers in British Columbia, still on strike, 
and 128,000 non-operating railway workers, whose dispute is now in con- 
ciliation. Even in the category of contracts covering 1,000 or more workers, 
bargaining beyond the two cases mentioned extend into 1958 for fewer than 
60,000 workers. 

Additional important bargaining this year will, however, emerge from 
last year’s negotiations. While the pattern of the past two years in signing 
contracts for more than one year’s duration was continued, many of the 
larger agreements were for one year only. In the contracts covering 1,000 
workers or more, the proportion of longer-term to one-year agreements was 
almost two to one but the workers covered were almost equally divided between 
the two groups. 

Unusually large numbers of agreements are due to expire in 1958, par- 
ticularly in the first four months of the year. Before the end of April, expiry 
dates will be reached in such basic Canadian industries as steel, meat packing 
and electrical products. Based on the expiry dates of current agreements, it 
is estimated that at least 475,000 workers—almost one worker out of every 
three under agreement in Canada—will bargain in the period. They will 
bargain over the terms of more than 1,400 agreements. But more than 300,000 
of these workers will be bargaining in groups of 1,000 or more. 

This large-scale bargaining comes at a time of uncertainty as to the 
future level of Canada’s economic activity, in the short-run at least. This 
is particularly true in the primary and durable goods industries, where a 
large part of bargaining in the first four months of the year is likely to occur. 
Such conditions give rise to a significant contrast in the economic climate in 
which bargaining will take place and that in which the agreements now 
expiring were bargained, since forecasts of continued economic expansion 
played an important role in settlements during recent years. 

The number of agreements expiring will decrease after the first quarter 
of the year, but some important industrial areas will be bargaining agreements. 
For example, agreements with each of Canada’s three large automobile manu- 
facturers will expire in August, at about the same time renegotiation dates 
will be reached in the coal fields of the East and West and in the logging 
industry of British Columbia. 


BARGAINING CALENDAR—1958 


Industry 


First QUARTER 
(old Mining oa... danceeew seas 


Meatpacking wyta ibrd. ogo artes 
EUUDDBE. oetey cles 5.cae ool aps Mare 
BasiciSteelearusiser sees 


(WORSETUCTION cic: ahs han aes 


BA WAYS, decree c bie ere 


SECOND QUARTER 
Logging and Sawmilling...... 


Mining and Smelting......... 


Wish: PACK IPS... 50.9 Ft Oc. 
EVOSUUOH.Ur, cate e iat bots serd 


Electrical Products.......... 
Construction (iM. WU Hs. ih 
RATIO AUS goo i eo ba a 


Trucking: ..) aes. eee 


THIRD QUARTER 
THOR BING s eure) cade s prec cakes 


Coal) Mining... aaearese. wee. t 
Textiles: MM Rs gent tg 


FourtH QUARTER 
Coal Mining 
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(Based on expiry dates of contracts) 


Union Employer 

Steelworkerswyu:. i waswreeyas Seas McIntyre Porcupine Mines, 
Schumacher 

Packing house Workers........... Canada Packers, Burns, Swifts, 
across Canada 

Rubber Workers................. Firestone, Hamilton; Goodyear, 
Toronto; Dominion, Kitchener 

Steelworkers: su.. Mise... 8% Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton 

Various craft unions.............. Ontario Hydro (St. Lawrence 


Power Project); Contractors in 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 


14 unions in non-operating trades. Across Canada 


Locomotive Firemen............ Across Canada 

‘Peamsterssts:. gs ca peekses. > eee Dairies in Toronto and Vancouver 
Public Service Employees. ...... City of Winnipeg 

Wood workers’. ::.<..cseate deste British Columbia (coast) 
Various independent unions....... Newfoundland 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers.. Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing, Trail; International Nickel, 


Sudbury 
United Fishermen............... British Columbia fish packers 
Syndicates (CCCL)............. Dominion Textile at three loca- 


tions in Quebec 
Paper Makers; Pulp, Sulphite and 


Paper Mill Workers............ Ontario and Quebec newsprint, 
kraft and fine paper manufac- 
turers 

United Electrical Workers (UE). Canadian Westinghouse, 
Hamilton 

Various craft unions.............. Contractors in Toronto and 
Halifax 

Locomotive Engineers........... Across Canada 

Railroad Trainmen.............. Across Canada 

LEATStOIe See Ce ae sc ee Cee Truckers in Ontario 

Carpentersas. «Wad: waathaenbene Northwestern Ontario 

United Mine Workers............ Western Canada 

United Textile Workers.......... Dominion Textile, Montreal; 

. Montreal Cottons, Valley field 

Textile Workers Union........... Canadian Cottons, Cornwall and 
Hamilton 

Steelworkers. i... cin rac ee Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie 

Auto Workers’... 22.2 ssecenaneee Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors 

Machinists 211... te See ee Canadair, Montreal 

Auto: Workers Al quiet. eee Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Toronto, 
Brantford and Woodstock 

Marine Workers Federation...... Halifax Shipyards 

Syndicates (CCCL) i..0. 0.0.0: Canadian Vickers, Montreal; 


Davie, Lauzon; Marine Indus- 
tries, Sorel 


United Mine Workers............ Nova Scotia 
Tobacco Workers...........:..-. Imperial Tobacco, Montreal 


Teamisters:;.. 2s: ee Truckers, Montreal district. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to decline 
in the Atlantic region during December, 
though at a slower rate than in the |. 
previous month. At December 14, per- | oad PR cca AP ig 
sons with jobs were estimated at 506,000, | 7 | 
some 14,000 fewer than a month earlier 
but 14,000 more than a year before. The 
drop in employment was only about 

half as large as in the same period in } L —— | HemApitectore 
1956, mainly because forestry activities, ; 
which usually decline at this time, had 
already been sharply curtailed. The 

increase in employment from a year | Kgreatire 
earlier occurred entirely in agriculture 
because farm workers, with fewer jobs 
available elsewhere, did not leave farm 
work. Employment contractions during 
the month were mainly seasonal; con- 
struction, fishing and transportation accounted for the heaviest layoffs. 
Temporary layoffs also occurred in a number of manufacturing plants owing 
to reduced demands for heating equipment and iron and steel products. 

The most recent industrial employment figures available show moderate 
to substantial year-to-year reductions in most of the main industries. Forestry 
activities were markedly lower and little improvement was expected for the 
remainder of the winter because of heavy inventories of pulpwood and an 
unfavourable lumber market. Construction employment also remained well 
below that of a year earlier; few large projects were undertaken in 1957. 
Transportation employment was unusually slack throughout the year as a 
result of a sharp drop in freight shipments. Some increase in activity was 
reported in this industry during the month, however, as grain shipments began 
at the Halifax and Saint John ports. 

Manufacturing continued to show considerably more strength than the 
primary industries although here, too, employment was slightly lower than 
a year earlier. Production and employment were maintained at slightly higher 
levels than in 1956 in food and beverages, shipbuilding and iron and steel 
products plants. These gains were more than offset, however, by year-to-year 
declines in pulp and paper mills. 

Increases in unemployment during the month were widespread and resulted 
in the reclassification of 13 of the 21 areas in the region into categories of 
greater labour supply. At January 1 the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 18 (12); in moderate 
surplus, 3 (8); in balance, 0 (1). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ATLANTIC 
1957 


I l + De a 
SeeP Mohd Med J A S$ ORD 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
more than usual during the month as a result of a general slackening in 
activity throughout the area. The fishing industry was hampered by bad 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 1, 1958 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURI EUS BALANCE. SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
EDMONTON <_ Calgary 
HAMILTON <— OTTAWA-HULL <— 
MONTREAL <— TORONTO < 
METROPOLITAN AREAS QUEBEC-LEVIS <— 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s | 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
WINNIPEG << 
CORNER BROOK <— Brantford Kingston 
CORNWALL <— Guelph 
FARNHAM-GRANBY <} HALIFAX <+— 
FT.WILLIAM- KITCHENER << 
PT, ARTHUR <—| London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Joliette | Oshawa 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) Lac St. Jean Peterborough 
per cent or more in non-agricul- NEW GLASGOW <— Saint John 
tural activity) NIAGARA Sarnia 
PENINSULA <- SUDBURY < 
Moncton rt 
Rouyn Val d’Or immins-Kirkland 
Shawinigan Lake 
SHERBROOKE <—_ Victoria 
TROIS RIVIERES <— 
CHARLOTTETOWN < BARRIE + 
CHATHAM <— BRANDON <— 
NORTH LETHBRIDGE <— 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL BATTLEFORD <-— MOOSE-JAW <— 
AREAS PRINCE ALBERT <—— Red Deer 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 per RIVI DU LOUP<— REGINA <— 
cent or more in agriculture) THETFORD- SASKATOON <— 
MEGANTIC- 
ST. GEORGES <— 
YORKTON <— 
Bathurst BELLEVILLE- 
BEAUHARNOIS <— TRENTON <— 
BRACEBRIDGE <— BRAMPTON <—_ 
BRIDGEWATER <— DRUMHELLER <— 
Campbellton Galt 
Central Vancouver GODERICH <— 
sland LINDSAY a 
CHILLIWACK < LISTOWEL <—— 
CRANBROOK Se Medicine Hat 
DAUPHIN Pembroke 
DAWSON CREEK <— ST. JEAN p 
DRUMMONDVILLE <- ST. THOMAS 
EDMUNDSTON ~<— Sault Ste. Marie 
FREDERICTON <— imcoe 
Gaspé STRATFORD <— 
GRAND FALLS <— SWIFT CURRENT <— 
KAMLOOPS <— WALKERTON —— 
KENTVILLE < 
LACHUTE~- WEYBURN 
MINOR AREAS STE. THERESE <—| Woodstock-Ingersoll 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) MONTMAGNY <— 
Newcastle 
NORTH BAY < 
Okanagan Valley 
OWEN SOUND < 
PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE < 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE ea 
Rimouski 
ST. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME <_ 
ST. HYACINTHE <—|————_—___— 
St. Stephen 
SOREL 
SUMMERSIDE 2— 
TRAIL-NELSON ~<— 
TRURO <- 
VALLEYFIELD <— 
Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK,N.B. <— 
YARMOUTH <— 


> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. 
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weather and a scarcity of fish. Processing plants were very slack, partly 
because one of the fisheries which in previous years operated a fleet of 
draggers was confining its operations to inshore fishing. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Employment continued to decline in construction and logging. Processing 
plants were fairly busy during the month; herring catches were reported to 
be better than a year before. 

Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Increased 
unemployment was mainly the result of seasonal declines. Temporary closure 
of a clothing plant resulted in the release of 40 workers. In most manufacturing 
industries employment held up fairly well. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
A number of scattered layoffs were reported in manufacturing. Additional 
staff reductions were expected to occur early in January at Eastern Car 
Co., following the completion of an order of hopper cars; a smaller work 
force will be required for new orders received. 


Bridgewater, Charlottetown, Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, 
Truro, Woodstock and Yarmouth (major agricultural and minor). Reclas- 
sified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Kentville (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT declined more than 
seasonally in the Quebec region in 
December. The number of persons with 
jobs fell by some 42,000 during the 
month, to an estimated 1,546,000 at | 
December 14, a figure only slightly = | 1.%———— a. 
higher than that at the same time the |” 

year before. Because of weaknesses in 
some of the non-farm industries, the 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work increased rapidly to a level 
much higher than at the corresponding 
time the previous year. Persons seeking 
work numbered some 142,000 at the 
middle of the month, an increase of 
40,000 over the month before and 70,000 
over the year before. 

The pulpwood cut was nearly over 
throughout the region; hauling had begun but was delayed in some areas 
because of the mild weather. At the middle of the month, the number of men 
in the woods was some 40 per cent lower than a year before. Conditions in 
asbestos and copper mining continued unstable during the month with 
employment down from a year earlier; layoffs occurred at copper mines in 
the Chibougamou district, in Val d’Or and in Sherbrooke, and at asbestos 
mines in Asbestos and Thetford Mines. Industries manufacturing wood and 
paper products and textiles showed non-seasonal weakness. Employment in 
the manufacture of clothing and iron and steel declined seasonally. However, 
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employment showed continuing strength in the manufacture of transportation 
equipment, electrical apparatus, chemical products and in the service indus- 
tries. Owing to an upsurge in residential construction in the latter part of 
the year, construction employment, although declining seasonally, was higher 
than a year before. Industrial and commercial building continued apace. 
Seventeen of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month. At January 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets) : in substantial surplus, 23 (15) ; in moderate surplus, 1 (9). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Registra- 
tions rose more sharply than usual during the month. Employment declines 
were more than seasonal in the manufacture of primary and secondary tex- 
tiles, footwear, and in iron and steel products. The completion of aircraft 
contracts resulted in some layoffs. Prospects remained good, however, in 
plants manufacturing rolling stock and in shipyards. More housing starts 
were made in October and November 1957 than in the same period a year 
earlier so that registrations of construction workers, though high, did not 
increase at the same rate in December 1957 as in the same month in 1956. The 
closing of the harbour on December 18 resulted in the registration of some 
3,000 longshoremen and seamen at the NES office. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Registrations doubled during the month, a much sharper rise than usual 
for this time of the year. At Montmorency, the cotton mill operated on short 
time and was closed for ten days over the holiday period. Layoffs occurred 
in factories making men’s clothing, wood and paper products, and structural 
steel. Both trade and the services were providing fewer job opportunities than 
a year earlier. Activity remained high in the Levis shipyards. 
Farnham-Granby, Sherbrooke, Trois Riviéres (major industrial). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 1. Registrations in these areas showed a much 
greater than seasonal increase during the month. In Farnham-Granby, 570 
workers were laid off at the Miner Rubber Company, and more than 700 
at the Bruck silk mills. In Sherbrooke, Magog and Trois Riviéres, textile 
mills closed for an extended holiday period. There were more than seasonal 
employment declines in clothing, and in plants manufacturing pulp and paper 
and wood products. 

Riviére du Loup, Thetford-Megantic-St.Georges (major agricultural). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Much reduced pulp-cutting quotas 
resulted in a considerable surplus of forestry workers in these areas. Quarry- 
ing and mining operations showed a seasonal decline in employment. 
Beauharnois, Drummondville, Lachute-Ste.Thérése, Montmagny, Quebec 
North Shore, St. Agathe-St. Jéréme, Sorel and Valleyfield (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 

St. Hyacinthe (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. 


St. Jean (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario declined between mid-November and mid- 
December. The number of persons with jobs at December 14 was estimated 
at 2,094,000, a decrease of 30,000 from the previous month and of 3,000 from 
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the previous year. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work 
represented 4.6 per cent of the labour force, compared with 3.6 per cent in 
November and 2 per cent a year earlier. 

The decline in employment was due 
to both seasonal and non-seasonal causes. 
The onset of cold weather and the 
ensuing curtailment of outdoor activities 
resulted in a considerable drop in con- 
struction employment; registrations of 
construction workers at the NES offices | 7°" ----- 
more than doubled over the month and | — 
were about 62 per cent higher than a 
year before. Farming and the canning 
and processing of fruits and vegetables 
came to a virtual standstill. 

A further reduction in the output of 
motor vehicles was mainly responsible 
for the non-seasonal decline in employ- 
ment. During the last week of Decem- 
ber, motor vehicle production dropped 
to less than half of the average weekly 
production of the past two years. This resulted in a corresponding decline 
in production of automotive parts and accessories which in turn affected 
the manufacture of iron and steel. Layoffs of automobile workers continued 
in early January, but reports for the second week of January show a 
considerable increase in automobile production, indicating that the heavy 
cutbacks were of a temporary nature. 

The situation in the other manufacturing industries varied. Many 
industries faced with a cutback in orders took advantage of the two mid- 
week holidays to close down their plants for a period of one to two weeks. 
Production of heavy machinery and heavy electrical equipment continued 
its slow downward trend. Activity in the textile industry was seasonally 
low. The agricultural implements and household appliance industries gener- 
ally maintained their November level of production. The shipbuilding and 
repairs industry was operating near capacity. The railway rolling stock 
industry received a large production order which will assure steady employ- 
ment in this industry for some months. The forestry industry appeared 
to have passed its lowest point and preparations for the resumption of bush 
operations were under way in various parts of the region. 

Twenty of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, 13 from balance to the moderate surplus category and seven from 
the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At January 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 8 (2); in moderate surplus, 25 (17); in balance, 1 (15). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ONTARIO 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas: Hamilton—Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Production was curtailed in automotive and primary steel industries and a 
number of temporary layoffs occurred. Ottawa-Hull—Reclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. Employment in Ottawa continued at a high level 
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in most industries. Construction employment declined seasonally. Toronto— 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Considerable labour surplus was 
reported in the construction industry. Layoffs occurred in the automobile 
and automotive feeder plants at Toronto and Oakville. Employment in 
the iron and steel industry showed little change. Windsor—Remained in 
Group 1. Extensive layoffs of automobile workers, followed by cutbacks 
in motor vehicle supplier plants, resulted in a further deterioration of the 
employment situation. 


Major Industrial Areas: Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Kitchener— 
Employment in foundries and automobile supplier plants declined. Sud- 
bury—A large lumber mill closed down for the winter. 

Reclassification from Group 2 to Group 1: Cornwall—The completion 
of several phases of the St. Lawrence power project resulted in layoffs. 
Niagara Peninsula—Seasonal work was completed, production of automo- 
tive parts and heavy machinery was reduced and large holiday layoffs 
occurred. 


Major Agricultural Areas: Barrie—Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
A number of small layoffs occurred in various occupations. Chatham—Reclas- 
sified from Group 2 to Group 1. Falk farm work and the processing of this 
year’s sugar beet crop were completed. 


Minor Areas: Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Belleville-Trenton, 
Brampton, Goderich, Lindsay, Listowel, St. Thomas, Stratford, Walkerton. 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Bracebridge, North Bay, Owen Sound. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT held up fairly well in 
the Prairie region during December as 
continuing mild weather aided construc- 
tion and other outdoor activities. At 
mid-month persons with jobs were esti- 
mated at 975,000, some 24,000 fewer 
| than a month earlier but 14,000 more 
With Jobs: | than a year before. 


Non-Agricul ture ; 

In addition to the normal declines 
in agriculture and the seasonal indus- 
tries, layoffs occurred in a number of 

Vina | Steel products plants owing to a shortage 
,__Asriclwe 1 of orders. Because of the unusually 
. | large pulpwood cut last summer, the 
| reduction in forestry activities at the 
ee ea SWS EET ae a Lakehead in December was greater than 
|} usual for the season. Wholesale and 
retail establishments reported a smaller 
ae of trade than usual during the month; this was reflected in reduced 
hirings of temporary workers for the Christiiad rush. 

Total industrial employment in 1957 was well above that of the previous 
year, although the increase was less spectacular than in 1955 or 1956. Non- 
farm employment, on the average, was about 5 per cent higher than a year 
earlier, compared with an increase of 7 per cent: from 1955 to 1956. Resource 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PRAIRIE 
1957 


Labour Force 


development continued to provide much of the employment strength, though 
moderate employment gains were recorded in most major industries. Con- 
struction activity rose sharply in the last half of the year after falling behind 
year-earlier levels in the first half. Most of the improvement in construction 
occurred in the residential sector, which picked up markedly during the 
last quarter. 

Employment reductions during the month resulted in the reclassification 
of 17 of the 20 local labour market areas. At January 1, the areas were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
9 (0); in moderate surplus, 11 (15); in balance, 0 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Reductions in employment 
occurred mainly in seasonal industries. Sporadic layoffs occurred in some 
parts of manufacturing, but these were largely offset by hirings for the new 
steel plant. Construction employment was maintained at a seasonally high 
level during the first half of the month; fairly heavy layoffs occurred in the 
last half. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment declined moderately during December as seasonal layoffs occurred in 
construction and associated industries. However, construction activities were 
at an unusually high level for the season as a result of continuing mild weather. 
Manufacturing continued to show a year-to-year employment gain, though 
moderate contractions occurred in some steel plants. Job opportunities gener- 
ally were less plentiful than a year earlier but technical and professional 
personnel such as qualified hospital and social workers, and electrical and 
mechanical engineers were in fairly strong demand. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. In addition 
to the seasonal decline of local industries, temporary layoffs in such distant 
construction projects as the International Nickel development in Northern 
Manitoba contributed to the increase in unemployment during the month. 
A number of scattered layoffs also occurred in manufacturing, principally in 
building materials plants. Total manufacturing employment was. slightly 
lower than a year ago. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. Closure of Great Lakes shipping together with declines in forestry, 
construction and transportation resulted in a marked increase in unemploy- 
ment. Manufacturing employment held up well at a higher level than a year 
earlier. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region was estimated at 459,000 at December 
14, some 8,000 lower than in November and 3,000 lower than a year earlier. 
The decline in employment, largely due to seasonal factors, was partly offset 
by the demand for temporary post office and retail staff for the Christmas 
rush but was accentuated by the prolonged strike in the pulp and paper 
industry. No settlement of this strike was in sight at the end of the month. 
Employment was higher than a year earlier in construction, transportation 
and communications, public utility operation and finance. Total manufac- 
turing employment was somewhat lower than a year earlier, mainly because 
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of previous reductions in sawmilling and in the iron and steel products industry. 
There were also sizeable layoffs during December in shipbuilding, and in the 
non-ferrous metal products industry, following a major power disruption at 
__.._ Kitimat. Logging, mining and agricul- 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PACIFIC | tural employment were lower than a 
= = === 1956 1957 year earlier. Unemployment, which in- 
creased considerably during the month, 
was relatively higher than in other parts 
"Labour Forte of the country and substantially higher 
| than a year before. 


ferns 


‘ 
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Demand for lumber showed some 
indications of strengthening during the 
month as rail and ocean shipments 
~ With Jobe | increased, but there was as yet little 
: upturn in logging. The seasonal decline 
in construction activity was, on the one 
hand, offset by a marked increase in 
house-building and, on the other, accen- 
tuated by the strike in the pulp and 
ch RS Le a aN i |} paper industry, which stopped work on 

~~ 4 number of pulp mill extensions. Heavy 
shipments of grain, lumber and plywood provided a high level of employment 
for longshoremen. 


During the month four labour market areas were reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At January 1, classifica- 
tion of the ten labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial labour surplus, 9 (4); in moderate sur- 
plus, 1 (6). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment was slightly lower than a year before and unemployment was substan- 
tially higher. The continuing limited activity in logging and lumbering, 
together with the strike in the pulp and paper industry, resulted in lower 
production and employment in plants supplying materials and services to 
these industries. However, increased shipments of lumber during December 
indicated some strengthening in the lumbering industry. Favourable weather 
made excellent progress possible in construction but job opportunities con- 
tinued to decline, for a large number of construction projects were still in 
the planning stage. A delayed demand for Christmas help at mid-December 
provided a larger number of temporary jobs in retail trade than a year 
earlier. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Employment was about 
the same as a year before; unemployment was higher. Additional staff was 
required for the post office and retail trade for the Christmas rush, but layoffs 
occurred in the plywood, cement and shipbuilding industries. Although 
sawmills continued to operate at reduced capacity, ocean shipments of lumber 
were the highest on record. Construction activity declined. 


Chilliwack, Cranbrook, Kamloops, Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1, 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Minister’s Letter Urges 
Plens for Winter Work 


The Minister of Labour has sent out a 
letter to businessmen and _ householders 
urging them to plan redecoration, renova- 
tion and plant maintenance work so that 
it will fall in the winter months when 
employment for many workers is at a 
premium. 

Nine suggestions for providing off-season 
work are advanced. They are: 

The scheduling of maintenance, repair, 
redecoration and renovation during the 
off-season ; 

The transfer of staff from slack to busy 
departments or divisions; 

The building of new plants or additions 
to existing ones during the winter; 

The production and_ stockpiling of 
standard products in the winter; 

Special advertising and sales promotion 
campaigns tied in with community cam- 
paigns and special discounts to induce 
winter work; 

The training and/or re-training of per- 
sonnel during the winter months; 

Diversification of industry within com- 
munities; 

Diversification of products in seasonal 
industries; 

The liquidation of annual vacations dur- 
ing the off-season. 

Success of the winter work campaigns 
in past years has been most encouraging, 
the Minister wrote, and “indications are 
that this year’s campaign will be even more 
extensive with more support by business- 
men on the local level and increasing 
participation by national business interests”. 

In conclusion, the Minister noted that 
“when everybody works, everybody bene- 
fits”. This was a good principle to keep 
in mind, he said. 


Name Chairman of Board 
In Railway Wage Dispute 
The Minister of Labour has appointed 
Hon. Charles P. McTague, QC, as Chair- 
man of the conciliation board established 
in the dispute between Canadian railways 
and 13 unions of non-operating employees. 
Some 140,000 employees are involved. 
The other members of the board are 
Phillip F. Vineberg of Montreal, nominee 
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of the companies, and David Lewis, 
Toronto, nominee of the unions. Both 
men are lawyers. 

Mr. McTague is a former justice of the 
Ontario Supreme Court and was Chairman 
of the National War Labour Board in 
1943. Previously, in 1941, he had served 
as conciliation adviser to the Minister, In 
1943 he was also chairman of the public 
inquiry conducted by the War Labour 
Board into labour relations generally and 
into the question of wages and cost-of- 
living bonus in wartime. 

The 13 unions involved in the dispute, 
represented by a joint negotiating com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Frank 
Hall, are: 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 
partment (AFL-CIO) ; 

Canadian National Railway System Fed- 
eration No. 11; 

International Association of Machinists; 

International Brotherhood of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers of America; 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; 
International Brotherhood of Firemen 


and Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Round- 
house and Railway Shop Labourers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America; 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; and 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants. 


Training for Girls and Women 


The Ryerson Institute of Technology is 
again offering a two-year course, after 
secondary school graduation, in child man- 
agement, under the name Pre-School Educa- 
tion. On page 1288 of the November 
Lasour Gazerte, in the article “Vocational 
Training for Girls and Women,” it was 
stated that the course had been discon- 
tinued; it has only been renamed. 
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Rapid Population Growth 
Cause of Unemployment 


The increase in unemployment in Canada 
during the past year is due to an increase 
in the labour force beyond the capacity of 
our economy to absorb it rather than to a 
drop in employment, Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, said last month in an 
address to the Montreal Personnel Associa- 
tion. 

Employment has in fact continued to 
increase, the number of persons with jobs 
at mid-October being 5,800,000, an increase 
of 123,000 since a year earlier, he pointed 
out. However, the number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work was 208,000, or 
110,000 greater than at the same time in 
1956. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
rapid growth in the labour force was the 
very substantial number of immigrants who 
have come to Canada—160,000 in 1956 and 
275,000 this year—the Minister said. Dur- 
ing the 12 months ending last October the 
Canadian labour force has increased by 
233,000 men and women. During the same 
period the labour force of the United 
States, a country with more than 10 times 
our population, had grown by about 435,000 
persons—only about 202,000 more than 
that of Canada. 

Among measures taken by the Govern- 
ment to cope with the unemployment 
situation he mentioned the following: 

The flow of immigrants has been reduced 
at least until employment begins to expand 
again next spring. 

A total of $300,000,000 has been provided 
for home-building loans. 

The terms on which farmers can obtain 
loans have been made less restrictive. 

The winter employment campaign has 
been intensified. 

Steps taken by the Government to ease 
the hardship caused by unemployment, the 
Minister said, included the extension of 
seasonal unemployment benefits, the rais- 
ing of payments under old age pension and 
other social security programs, and the 
offer to share equally with the provinces 
the cost of all unemployment. assistance 
payments instead of only those above a 
fairly high threshold. 

Another step taken recently had been to 
intensify the job-finding activities of the 
National Employment Service. 

Mr. Starr went on to refer to “the prob- 
lem of ensuring that our young people 
obtain the kind of education and training 
most suitable for the world of today and 
tomorrow”. Recent research by the Depart- 
ment of Labour had shown that some 
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fundamental changes are occurring in the 
emphasis that industry places on certain 
types of work. “Modern industrial develop- 
ment today depends on the application of 
scientific advance to new products and 
production methods,” he said. 

This, in fact, was true not only of indus- 
try but of almost all aspects of our 
economic life. “To keep pace in our 
world... we in Canada must produce more 
and more trained people,” the Minister 
declared. 

But there was a lack of communication 
between industry and those responsible for 
training our young people. “All too often 
employers and the people who are now 
training the workers of the future are 
strangers,” he said. 

Referring to automation, Mr. Starr said 
that much of the apprehension about tech- 
nological changes stems from lack of 
knowledge, which breeds fear and a sense 
of insecurity. “It is an unfortunate fact 
that both the pace and the effects of 
technological changes in industry have 
been exaggerated and this alone has 
aroused fear and apprehension,” he pointed 
out. However, he said, although in the 
past mechanical advances have created 
more employment in the long run, every 
effort must be made to minimize temporary 
dislocations. 


Older Workers Can Raise 
Nation’s Productivity 


If all the elderly people who are able 
and willing to work were allowed to do so, 
the national productivity of the United 
States could be raised by $5 billion a year, 
John R. Stark of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics asserts. He was addressing a 
meeting last month of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 

Hiring older workers, he said, is not a 
matter of charity but one of economic 
necessity for the United States. (A Cana- 
dian expert in the field of retirement plans 
has voiced the same opinion in connection 
with Canada’s elder citizens). 

The usefulness of the elder worker was 
discovered for himself by a U.S. automobile 
manufacturer, Mr. Stark reported. He sud- 
denly realized that all of his skilled workers 
being retired at 65 were being given em- 
ployment by his competitors. This led to 
a quick revision of the company’s retire- 
ment policy. 

Mr. Stark contended that the employer 
prejudice against older workers is well- 
known but unfounded, since many studies 
have proved the older worker in the right 
job is as productive as a younger one. ~~ 


Benedict H. McGinn, older worker special- 
ist, State Employment Security Commission, 
Illinois, noted that new U.S. Department 
of Labor statistics reveal that the 65-and- 
over age group will grow 23 per cent in 
the decade before 1965, while the 25 to 
44-year group will decrease by 1 per cent. 
The 14 to 24-year-old group will grow by 
41 per cent and the 45 to 64 group by 17 
per cent. 


Thus, he notes, by eliminating the school 
age group it is apparent that a larger part 
of the older age group must be employed 
if productivity is to increase or even 
maintain itself. 


Asserts Bergaining Up to 
Labour and Management 


“Bargaining responsibility should squarely 
remain that of Labour and Management,” 
declared Nathan P. Feinsinger, University 
of Wisconsin law professor and permanent 
umpire in General Motors-UAW disputes, 
in an address to Michigan State Univer- 
sity’s 2nd annual series of lectures on 
labour-management relations. 


Stressing the need for bargaining in good 
faith, he said that it is up to Labour 
and Management to decide their own dif- 
ferences. When the government steps in, 
neither party is satisfied, he said. 


“The public has a vital interest in 
encouraging free competition between La- 
bour and Industry which gives Labour the 
right to strike and Management the right 
to resist,” Prof. Feinsinger asserted. 


“Should Prohibit Strikes 
While Contract in Force” 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
_ believes that labour legislation should pro- 
hibit all strikes during the term of a 
collective agreement. In addition, strikes 
should be prohibited, when agreement can- 
not be reached during negotiations, until 
conciliation procedures have been com- 
pleted, and until the parties have had 
an opportunity to request a secret ballot 
properly supervised by an independent 
party and, if such a vote is taken, the strike 
has been authorized by a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

This belief is stated in the Chamber’s 
policy statement adopted at the 28th annual 
meeting in Victoria, B.C., last October. 
The Chamber’s current policy was not 
fully described in a report of that meeting 
that appeared in the November 1957 issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre (p, 1381). 
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In the same article (p. 1313), the refer- 
ence to the resolution to be submitted to 
the British Columbia government should 
not have appeared. The resolution was one 
adopted by the British Columbia Chamber 
of Commerce, an autonomous body, and 
not by the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Gross National Product 
Shows Little Change 


Canada’s total output of goods and 
services showed little change in the first 
nine months of 1957 compared with the 
corresponding period of 1956, according 
to the quarterly report on the national 
accounts by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. While gross national product in 
value terms was higher by 3 or 4 per cent, 
after adjusting for price advances, the 
volume of total production was relatively 
unchanged. 

The sharp quarter-to-quarter increases in 
gross national product which were a fea- 
ture of the years 1955 and 1956 have not 
been continued in 1957, and production of 
goods and services has remained almost 
level through the first nine months of this 
year. 

Seasonally adjusted, the gross national 
product was at an annual rate of $31.0 
billion in the third quarter, or about 1 
per cent over the rate of the preceding 
two quarters. It is estimated that approx- 
imately one half of the increase between 
the second and third quarters was accounted 
for by a further advance in final product 
prices, so that in volume terms total pro- 
duction of goods and services was sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

The major factors in the third-quarter 
movement of gross national product were 
a resumption of the upward trend in con- 
sumer expenditures, which had eased off 
in the second quarter; an increase in out- 
lays for housing, which had been moving 
down since early in 1956; and a rise 
in exports of goods and services, following 
upon the second-quarter decline and reflect- 
ing larger shipments of iron ore and 
higher sales of animal products. Imports 
of goods and services fell slightly in the 
third quarter, contributing to some reduc- 
tion in the current account deficit. 


On the income side, further gains occurred 
in labour income, reflecting mainly higher 
wage rates in some industrial groups. Other 
elements of personal income were also 
significantly higher in the third quarter. 

Corporation profits, seasonally adjusted, 
declined by 5 per cent. 
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B.C. Federation Requests 
16 Changes in Labour Act 


Only one legislative change out of 29 
requested the year before was dealt with, 
the British Columbia Federation of Labour 
(CLC) complained in its annual brief to 
the provincial Government, presented 
December 6. 

The brief charged that management is 
using the Labour Relations Act—‘one of 
the most stringent labour codes” in North 
America—“to weaken the role of unions.” 

The delegation asked the Cabinet to 
make 16 amendments to the Act, to prevent 
employers from “taking full advantage of 
sections in the Act that allow them to 
weaken the role of trade unions in the 
province... 

“With the granting of injunctions for 
any and all reasons, our unions are being 
bled to death financially and being restricted 
in carrying out what are supposed to be 
our legal rights,” the brief said. 

The brief also asked that 28 amendments 
be made to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, as there is “rampant dissatisfaction 
with the present Act and its administra- 
tion”, 

The Cabinet was also asked to join with 
the federal Government in declaring that 
“an emergency exists in the field of unem- 
ployment”. 

It is suggested in the brief that legislation 
be passed to make it compulsory to allow 
local plebiscites on Sunday sport, and pro- 
vide free university education. 

The delegation was headed by Federation 
President William Black. 


Sask. Federation Repeats 
Request for 5-Day Week 


Once again the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour in its annual brief to the provin- 
cial Government pressed strongly for ‘a 
40-hour, five-day week, with two con- 
secutive days off, and without reduction 
in earnings’. The brief was submitted 
recently at Regina. 

The Federation also asked that a review 
be made of present exemptions and varia- 
tions to the Hours of Work Act so that 
the advantages of the Act could be extended 
to as many employees as possible. 

The brief urged the amending of the 
Trade Union Act so that membership in 
a professional organization would not, in 
itself, exclude an employee from a union. 

The appointment of alternate employer 
and employee members to the Labour 
Relations Board was recommended by the 
Federation. 
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‘The brief also urged the Government to: 

—Amend the Minimum Wage Act to 
institute a minimum wage for Saskatchewan 
of $1 an hour; 

—Amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for compensation of 100 per 
cent of earnings instead of the present 75 
per cent. 

—Amend the Annual Holidays Act to 
provide for three weeks annual vacation 
after one year of service, and for the 
accumulation of vacation credits from the 
outset of employment rather than after 30 
days. 

Other requests and recommendations con- 
cerned the certification of nurses’ assistants, 
Industrial Standards Act, Factories Act, 
Public Service Act, labour statistics, Ap- 
prenticeship Act, automation, government 
fair labour policies, injunctions in labour 
disputes, jury duty for workers, compul- 
sory arbitration, housing, and comprehen- 
sive health plan. 

The delegation of 80 unionists was headed 
by Federation President F. W. McClelland. 

Premier T. C. Douglas, commenting 
on the Federation’s brief, said he felt 
the establishment of a consultative body 
between labour and the government to 
exchange views from time to time would 
be useful. 


Builders’ Exchange Seeks 
Common Bargaining Time 


All labour-management negotiations in 
the construction industry in the province 
of Quebec should be confined to one recog- 
nized short period, preferably every two 
years, and collective agreements and de- 
creases in the industry should begin and 
end at the same time in all regions of the 
province. These were two of the main 
recommendations contained in a brief sub- 
mitted to Hon. Antonio Barrette, Quebec 
Minister of Labour, by the Montreal 
Builders’ Exchange on December 4—its 
60th anniversary. The brief urges a num- 
ber of important changes in the labour 
legislation of the province. 

Pointing out that perhaps nothing delays 
construction work more than labour unrest, 
the Exchange complained that labour unrest 
is practically perpetual if collective agree- 
ments in each of the various trades, shops, 
sites, and regions all begin and end at 
different times. 

The brief complained of recent use of 
“lawless tactics” by building trades unions 
in picketing and boycotting construction 
projects, and of outbreaks of violence, in 
spite of the fact that labour relations were 
supposed to have been settled peacefully 
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for a period of two years up to March 31, 
1959, by the signing of a collective agree- 
ment covering the industry in Montreal 
and its extension under the Collective 
Agreement Act. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
brief may be summarized as follows. 

All union security clauses in collective 
agreements should become binding only 
after they have been approved by the 
Minister of Labour. 

Unions should be required to file duly 
audited annual returns with the Depart- 
ment of Labour as public information on 
their financial status and annual incomes. 

Regulations for the protection of the 
members of unions and syndicates govern- 
ing such matters as notices of meetings and 
procedure at meetings, election of officers, 
secret ballots for strike votes, conditions 
of membership, etc., should be made man- 
datory as part of the internal rules of all 
such bodies. 

Unions should be subject to the control 
of the Department of Labour to ensure 
that only those bodies which have and 
maintain assets in the province of Quebec, 
or which post guarantees with the Depart- 
ment of Labour, may operate in the 
province. 

Illegal forms of picketing and boycotting 
should be controlled in the same way as 
strikes, as forbidden practices under pro- 
vincial legislation. 

The contracting parties under a decree 
of the Collective Agreement Act should be 
empowered to establish an impartial board 
to decide jurisdictional disputes. 

Incorporation of all unions as legal en- 
tities should be required. 

Amounts of penalties and fines in the 
Collective Agreement Act should be sub- 
stantially increased, particularly in the case 
of recurring offences. 

The Labour Relations Act should be 
amended to exclude its application to the 
construction industry whenever a decree 
under the Collective Agreement Act is in 
force in the industry. 

With reference to this last reeommenda- 
tion the Exchange complained that although 
under the Collective Agreement Act em- 
ployees were not allowed to strike for 
better wages or working conditions while 
a decree was in force, it was possible for 
them to obtain a bargaining certificate 
under the Labour Relations Act which 
would allow them to strike after all nego- 
tiations, conciliation and arbitration ‘failed. 
The brief admitted that in practice bar- 
gaining certificates were rarely asked for 
because the Labour Relations Board seldom 


issued them; but it said that the threat was 
still there, and had been used to the 
detriment of the industry. 


Commissioner R. J. Tallon 
Has Term Extended 


The term of Commissioner R. J. Tallon 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has again been extended, it was 
announced last month. Mr. Tallon has 
been a Commissioner since 1940. 

Other recent transfers, appointments and 
retirements of Canadians well-known to 
Labour include the following. 

Cecil A. Miller, former chairman of the 
Prince Edward Island Labour Relations 
Board, has been named chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, succeed- 
ing Brig. W. W. Reid, who recently became 
the province’s Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Welfare. 

Charles Gilbert, President of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour (CLC), has been 
appointed labour representative on the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of George Batty, United Mine Workers. 

W. Frank Chafe, for seven years a mem- 
ber of the Newfoundland Labour Relations 
Board, has resigned from the post, as he is 
a representative for Newfoundland of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. New CLC 
policy does not permit its staff representa- 
tives to serve on labour relations boards. 

Eamon Park, Director of the legislative 
department in Canada of the United Steel- 
workers of America (CLC), has been named 
Executive Assistant to the union’s Canadian 
Director, William Mahoney. 

Frederick D. Burgess, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines flight engineer since 1953, has been 
elected President of the CAN (Canadian) 
Chapter of Flight Engineers’ International 
Association (AFL-CIO). 

George Anderson was elected President 
of the Toronto Musicians’ Association, 
defeating Walter Murdoch, who had held 
the post for 26 years. Mr. Murdoch, how- 
ever, remains Canadian representative of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
Arthur Williams was returned by acclama- 
tion as President of the Niagara Falls 
local of the AFM. 

George Charron of London, Ont., has 
been elected President of the Ontario Chap- 
ter of the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security. He was 
previously vice president of the group. 

Fred H. Ellis has been appointed General 
Manager of the Ontario Safety League. He 
was previously director of commercial 
vehicle safety for the League. 
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Too Little Automation 
TUC’s Greater Fear 


There is more for British workers to 
fear from too little automation than too 
much, a special conference called by the 
Trades Union Congress was told by Wil- 
liam Carron, leader of 900,000 engineering 
workers and a member of the TUC General 
Council. 


Britain’s capacity to make ends meet as 
a nation depends on her industrial effi- 
ciency, he explained, and a lack of up-to- 
date techniques could cause industry to 
fail “in a sternly competitive world”. 

Mr. Carron was chairman of the con- 
ference, called by the TUC to review auto- 
mation developments in Britain and abroad. 

Other speakers joined in asserting that 
trade unionists welcome technological 
change, provided its introduction is handled 
in the right way and provided it yields 
its fair share of benefit to the worker. 

Trade unionists feel that there is no 
excuse for any failure on the part of 
management to have a most thorough con- 
sultation with workers’ representatives well 
before a change is made. 


A similarity in trade union attitudes on 
both sides of the Atlantic was evident when 
David Lasser, Research Director of the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO), ad- 
dressed the conference. Mr. Lasser stressed 
that the American trade union movement 
was seeking agreement to provide for 
advance consultation on the installation of 
automatic equipment. 


Other common problems to which both 
Mr. Lasser and British delegates at the 
conference referred were the retraining of 
workers displaced by automation, the rais- 
ing of unemployment payments and com- 
pensation or severance pay provisions. 


During the conference, which was attended 
by representatives from some 40 unions, 
reference was made to the introduction in 
the next few years of automatic dialling of 
long-distance telephone calls throughout 
Britain. But the changes are to be intro- 
duced in full consultation with the workers 
concerned. 


Commenting on these developments, the 
official organ of Britain’s telephone workers 
declared that “the greatest problems of 
automation lie not so much in the technical 
field as in the human problems that radical 
changes in industry create”. The same 
journal voices approval of the fact that 
management and the trade unions have 


pledged themselves to tackle these problems 
together. 
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“That is as it should be. For when 
workers are taken into the confidence of 
management at the planning stage, when 
they know what the effect of planning is 
likely to be and when they participate fully 
and freely in the experiments which must 
be made, then the greatest brake to pro- 
gress—that of prejudice and fear—can be 
more readily erased.” 


Engineering Enrolment 
12 Per Cent Higher 


An increase in the number of engineering 
students enrolling in Canadian universities 
has brought the number to 14,247 in 1957, 
compared with 12,723 in 1956—an increase 
of 12 per cent—the Engineering Institute 
of Canada reported recently. This year’s 
freshman class is 5,182—13 per cent higher 
than last year’s. 


Recently the Department of Labour pre- 
dicted an upward trend in engineering 
enrolment in proportion to total enrolment, 
at least until 1965. In 1952, 12.5 per cent 
of total enrolment was in engineering, and 
in 1955 the figure was 16.3 per cent. The 
Department said that the proportion would 
probably rise to between 17 and 19 per 
cent by 1965. 


Engineering enrolments have grown faster 
in the West than in the East. “We now are 
faced with the rather startling fact that 
this year 36 per cent of all freshmen 
engineers have enrolled for study west of 
Ontario,” the Engineering Institute says. 

The University of Toronto has the largest 
enrolment of freshmen engineers, 690. 
Alberta has 476, British Columbia 473 and 
Saskatchewan 464. 


15th Annual Report on 
Jobless Benefits Issued 


The 15th annual report dealing with 
benefit periods established and terminated 
under the terms of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act for the calendar year 1956 
was released at the end of December by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The number of workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance at June 1, 1956, when 
books were renewed, was some 3,726,330. 
The number who established regular benefit 
(834,424) dropped 18 per cent from 1955 
and represented a lower percentage (22.3 
per cent) of covered workers. 

Those who established seasonal benefit, 
payable from January 1 to April 21 in 
1956, at 255,696, increased 2.3 per cent 
over 1955, but accounted for a lower per- 
centage of covered workers. 
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Beneficiaries terminating regular benefit 
in 1956 drew almost $213.61 on the average, 
a decline of some 2 per cent from $217.86 
paid in 1955. Seasonal beneficiaries drew 
almost $148.93 on the average, a marked 
increase of 28.9 per cent over the average 
payment for the previous year, largely 
accounted for by the increase in duration 
of benefit actually drawn. 


Canadian Book Initiates 
Series of Labour Studies 


Canadian labour-management relations 
are the subject of the first in a series of 
publications by Cornell University Press 
on industrial relations in countries outside 
the United States. 

The book, which has just been pub- 
lished, is Industrial Relations in Canada 
(144 pp., $1.75) by Prof. Stuart Jamieson 
of the University of British Columbia. 

The series, “Studies in International 
Labour,” is under the editorship of Adolph 
Sturmthal, Roosevelt University, Chicago. 


Office Workers’ Salaries 
At Record Level in 1957 


Office workers in both Canada and the 
United States are now earning more than 
they ever have. 

The 1957 salaries survey of the National 
Office Management Association, covering 
649 Canadian companies employing 23,082 
clerical workers and 6,058 U.S. companies 
employing 464,905, showed that Canadian 
office workers are now earning an average 
of $51 a week; U.S. workers, $64 a week. 
The project covered 24 basic clerical jobs. 

The Canadian average was $1 a week 
higher than that shown in the 1956 survey 
and the U.S. average $2 a week higher. 

Senior bookkeeper remains the highest 
paid office job in both countries. In Canada 
the salary for that classification averaged 
$79 a week last year; in the United 
States, $87. 


In 7 Years, Canada Sent 
133 Colombo Plan Experts 


During the seven years—1950-1957—that 
the Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation 
Scheme has been operating, Canada has 
provided 737 training places and 138 experts 
to help the people of South and South-East 
Asia with a wide assortment of develop- 
ment programs. 

In that period, a total of 5,622 training 
places and 792 experts have been provided 
by the 12 supplying countries in the Plan. 
Only the United Kingdom and Australia 
have provided more places and experts 
than Canada. 


4 Million U.S. Workers 
To Get Deferred Raises 

Pay increases during 1958 have already 
been assured for about 4,000,000 workers 
in the United States by long-term contracts 
negotiated in earlier years, according to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. This is 
about 1,000,000 fewer than the number of 
workers who received such deferred in- 
creases in 1957. 

The drop is due, not to any decline in 
the popularity of deferred increase arrange- 
ments, but to the fact that more of the 
important long-term contracts are due for 
re-negotiation this year than last. These 
contracts include those of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers in the automobile, farm 
equipment, and aircraft industries. 

In the manufacturing industries about 
two thirds of those entitled to deferred 
adjustments will get between 7 and 9 
cents an hour. Most of these workers will 
also get increases under escalator clauses 
if the cost of living continues to go up. 

In the construction industry, where most 
of the workers are not covered by cost-of- 
living escalator clauses, about 37 per cent 
of those entitled to deferred increases will 
get 15 cents an hour, and 20 per cent will 
obtain 10 cents. 


9-Month Immigrant Total 
Double That of 1956's 


During the first nine months of 1957 
Canada received 244,266 immigrants, 61,850 
of them arriving during the third quarter. 
The nine-month total was more than 
double the 110,009 who arrived during the 
same period in 1956. 

Of the 1957 total for the first nine 
months, 99,081 came from Britain, and 8,089 
from the United States. Immigration from 
Hungary, as a result of Canada’s acceptance 
of refugees from the Hungarian revolution, 
increased markedly, from 369 in the first 
nine months of 1956 to 29,330 in the same 
period of 1957. 

Of the total for the nine months, 135,675 
were destined for the labour force, while 
the other 108,591 were dependents, wives, 
children and other relatives. 

Ontario absorbed 126,737 of the arrivals. 


New CLC Council 


A new Ontario labour council, the Parry 
Sound and District Labour Council, has 
received its CLC charter. 

Harry Oldfield was elected charter presi- 
dent of the Council and Edward Monks, 
vice president. 


9-Month Housing Totals 
Down from Year Earlier 


Starts on the construction of new dwell- 
ing units totalled 85,903 in January-Sep- 
tember 1957, some 17 per cent fewer than 
1956’s comparable total of 103,437. 

Completions in the nine months were 
down 13 per cent to 78,824 units from 
90,620, while units in various stages of 
construction at September 30 numbered 
75,327 compared with 90,374, a decrease of 
16.6 per cent. 

In the United States, construction was 
started on 90,000 non-farm houses and 
apartments in September 1957 compared 
with 95,000 in August and 94,000 in 
September a year earlier, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced. 

The decline from August 1957 was almost 
all in private housing, and appeared to be 
countrywide. Nevertheless, the 88,000 pri- 
vate dwelling units begun in September 
represented a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 990,000 units and rounded out the 
third quarter with the highest quarterly 
average rate so far in 1957. The quarterly 
rate rose to 984,000 in the second quarter 
from 943,000 in the January-March period 
and continued upwards to more than 990,- 
000 in the three months ending with 
September. 

Starts in public housing projects totalled 
2,000 units in September almost as many as 
in August. 


Dairy LMPC Valueble for 


Two-Way Communication 

The labour-management production com- 
mittee at Richmond Milk Producers Co- 
operative Association in Vancouver has 
proved to be a reliable two-way communica- 
tion channel for employees and manage- 
ment. 

Since its organization the committee had 
discussed a wide variety of problems 
of interest to labour and management, and 
as a direct result of these discussions 
management has been able to implement 
several of the recommendations made by 
the committee. 

Among the recommendations accepted 
are the formation of a separate Vehicular 
Accident Prevention Committee, and a 
plant Safety Committee. These committees 
will maintain close liaison with the main 
plant committee. Plans have been com- 
pleted and arrangements made to provide 
adequate ventilation in the garage, to 
reorganize the plant Social Committee, to 
improve washroom and toilet facilities, and 
to provide a new employees’ lunch-room. 
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CNR Safety Committee 


Wins Three Awards 

In the CNR’s motive power shops at 
Stratford, Ont., as in all industrial opera- 
tions, safety is an important factor. A 
safety subcommittee of the union-manage- 
ment co-operative committee works in 
co-operation with the plant safety inspector. 

The safety subcommittee’s aim is to get 
the co-operation of all employees through 
discussions designed to discover the causes 
of accidents and to see whether human or 
mechanical failures are responsible. Another 
committee activity is to assist in regular 
safety checks of all tools to see that they 
are in proper working condition. The Shop 
Superintendent is particularly proud of the 
fact that through employee-management 
co-operation Stratford has been able to win 
the Canadian National Railways Safety 
Award for Main Shops for three years, and 
he is hopeful that Stratford may repeat 
again this year. 

W. C. Carter, who has been associated 
with the committee for more than 20 years 
as a labour representative, has commended 
local management for providing quick and 
effective action on all committee recom- 
mendations within their authority. He also 
said that action on other matters was very 
good because minutes of all meetings are 
forwarded to both Regional and System 
headquarters. 


Shop Superintendent D. E. Mackinnon, 
who has had long experience in the CNR 
Co-operative Movement both as an em- 
ployee and management representative, said 
that “the employee representatives have at 
all times demonstrated that they have the 
attitude of mind necessary for a successful 
co-operative effort. Local management at 
Stratford has therefore found it easy to 
respond to the helpful suggestions brought 
forward in our discussions.” 


Ottawa Civil Servants 
Adopt Merger Proposal 


The Civil Service Association of Ottawa 
at its annual meeting last month voted in 
favour of merging with the Amalgamated 
Civil Servants of Canada. 

The vote came after a six-hour study of 
the proposed constitution of the new Civil 
Service Association of Canada which would 
bring together the 13,500 members of the 
CSAO and the 11,000 members of ACSC. 

The new association will come into being 
April 30, if ACSC votes for the merger at 
its annual meeting in the spring. 

John E. Osborne was re-elected head of 
the CSAO. 
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Imports at Record Total 
In 1957’s first 9 Months 


After falling during the three previous 
months the value of Canada’s commodity 
imports increased slightly in September 
1957 compared with a year earlier. The 
increase in September, together with those 
of the January-September period, raised 
purchases to a record nine-month total. 

Imports in September were valued at 
$445,300,000 compared with $437,700,000 in 
the same month of 1956, bringing the 
January-September total to $4,300,700,000. 
The corresponding total for the year before 
was $4,239,200,000. 

Among major commodities, there were 
increased values both in September and 
the January-September period for sugar 
and products, cotton products, wool pro- 
ducts, and aircraft and parts, but decreases 
for rubber and products, farm implements 
and machinery, automobiles and parts. 

The value of some of Canada’s chief com- 
modity imports for the January-September 
period in 1957, with corresponding figures 
for 1956 in parentheses, were as follows: 
crude petroleum, $230,278,000 ($197,830,000) ; 
farm implements and machinery, $174,117,- 
000 ($187,892,000); automobiles, passenger 
and freight, $103,251,000 ($142,927,000) ; 
automobile parts, $197,990,000 ($206,695,- 
000) ; coal, $88,204,000 ($93,654,000) ; cotton 
products, $80,269,000 ($76,346,000); wool 


products, $56,636,000 ($54,814,000); books 
and printed matter, $62,838,000 ($57,667,- 
000); rubber and _ products, $54,957,000 
($57,725,000) ; and fruits, $101,137,000 ($98,- 
763,000). 


Ferm Cash Income Lower 
In 1957’s First 9 Months 


Farm cash income from the sale of 
farm products in the third quarter of 1957 
amounted to $638 million, down $60 mil- 
lion from the preceding year’s correspond- 
ing total of $698 million. 

This decline can be attributed largely to 
smaller grain marketings in the Prairie 
Provinees, particularly in Saskatchewan. 
Income from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products was higher in the third 
quarter of 1957 than a year earlier but 
did not offset the smaller returns from 
grains. 

Preliminary cash farm income estimate 
for the nine months, January through Sep- 
tember, is $1,847 million, about 3 per cent 
smaller than the estimate of $1,911 million 
for a year earlier. This lower estimate for 
the nine-month period can be attributed in 
the main to reduced returns from cereal 
grains. Compared with a year ago, smaller 
incomes in the second and third quarters 
more than offset the higher returns in the 
first quarter. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 


November 22 


By means of the student aid plan under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
by provinces, how many (a) university stud- 
ents; nurses in training, have been 

ranted bursaries during 1956-57 and 1955-56 

seal years? 

What is the maximum amount that may be 
so granted within a year to (a) university 
students; (b) to nurses in training in accord- 
ance with federal regulations? 

Are regulations of the province of Ontario 
respecting maximum amounts the same? If 
not, what are the respective maximum 
amounts payable under Ontario regulations? 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
answered that during 1955-56, 2,011 univer- 
sity students were assisted, and during 
1956-57, 2,380 university students. During 
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1955-56, 121 nurses in training were assisted, 
and in 1956-57, 99 nurses in training. 
Nurses in training are assisted under the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
only in the four western provinces. 


For the purpose of contribution under the 
federal-provincial agreements, the maximum 
amount granted per annum under any such 
agreement to university students is $600 
and the maximum amount granted to 
nurses in training is $200. In practice, 
different maximum grants are established 
in each province and submitted to the 
Minister of Labour for approval for 
the purpose of contribution under the 
federal-provincial agreement. The maxi- 
mum amounts payable for the purpose 
of the federal-provincial agreement to 
university students in Ontario is $400 to 
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non-residents and $200 to residents. Resi- 
dents in this case refers to students residing 
in the community in which the university 
is located. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


November 25 


Labour Minister Starr moved, and the 
House concurred, that the following resolu- 
tion be considered: 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Unemployment Act to increase 
the length of seasonal benefit periods; to 
increase the number of benefit payments for 
which claimants may qualify during those 
periods; and to provide for other related 
matters. 


November 26 


Under new fishermen’s regulations, effec- 
tive December 1, Canadian fishermen—in- 
cluding those on the Pacific Coast—would 
receive benefits of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, providing they had made 
15 weekly contributions, Labour Minister 
Starr told Frank Howard (Skeena). Special 
consideration would be given in cases 
where fewer than 15 contributions had been 
made by the fishermen. 


November 27 


The Minister of Labour’s motion to 
introduce a measure to amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was approved. 

Mr. Starr explained that the Act at pre- 
sent provided for the payment of seasonal 
benefits for the 16 weeks from the week in 
which January 1 falls until the week in 
which April 15 falls. 

“The intent of this bill is to lengthen 
the seasonal benefit period by one month 
at each end, so that it will run from 
December 1 until May 15, that is, for a 
period of 24 weeks.” 

He estimated that some 250,000 workers 
would benefit from seasonal benefit this 
winter, compared with 214,000 the previous 
winter. 

The bill was introduced, read the first 
and second times, considered in committee, 
and read the third time and passed. 


November 27 


At October 31, 1957 (the latest date for 
which figures were available) the amount 
in the unemployment insurance fund was 
$884,800,516.26, Labour Minister Starr re- 
plied to a question in the House. 


December 13 


Labour Minister Starr stated that fur- 
ther relaxation of provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act to accommodate 
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British Columbia fishermen who have made 
fewer than 15 contributions to the fund 
could not be entertained at the present 
time. “I am sure,” he said, “it will be 
appreciated that a relaxation of the require- 
ments on behalf of one particular group 
would soon result in demands from other 
groups and individuals for a similar re- 
laxation...” 


New Brunswick Unemployed 
November 25 


The numbers of unemployed males and 
females in Northumberland County, New 
Brunswick, at the end of each month from 
November 1956 to October, 1957, inclusive, 
Labour Minister Starr told G. R. MecWil- 
liam (Northumberland-Miramichi), were: 
November, 979 male, 128 female; Decem- 
ber, 2,038 male, 168 female; January, 2,850 
male, 212 female; February, 3,297 male, 
223 female; March, 3,464 male, 221 female; 
April, 3,408 male, 217 female; May, 1,504 
male, 180 female; June, 1,081 male, 168 
female; July, 712 male, 176 female; August, 
789 male, 159 female; September, 763 male, 
165 female; October, 1,103 male, 174 
female. 


Post Office Employees 
November 25 


The post office at Winnipeg employs 
women on a part-time basis, Hon. W. M. 
Hamilton, Postmaster General, informed 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg-North Centre). 
They receive pay at the rate of $1.11 per 
hour on day duty; $1.26 per hour on night 
duty. They work four hours per day, six 
days per week. 


Professional Sports 
November 25 


The operation of sports arenas and the 
engagement of players in connection with 
contests or exhibitions staged therein do 
not fall within federal jurisdiction insofar 
as labour relations are concerned, labour 
Minister Starr told D. M. Fisher (Port 
Arthur). 


Use of Army Camp as Trade School 
November 26 | 


Labour Minister Starr said he would con- 
sider the suggestion of A. W. Stuart (Char- 
lotte) that the Utopia army camp in New 
Brunswick be used as a trade school. 
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Housing Act Amendment 
November 27 


Hon. Howard C. Green, Minister of 
Public Works, moved that the House go 
into committee at the next sitting to con- 
sider the following resolution: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the National Housing Act 1954 to 
increase from $250 million to $400 million 
the aggregate amount that may be paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund... and 
also to provide for a reduction of down pay- 
ments. 


December 4 


The House went into committee to con- 
sider the resolutions. 

The Minister of Public Works explained 
that at present the Act provides that a 
borrower may obtain a loan amounting to 
90 per cent of the first $8,000 of lending 
value and 70 per cent of the lending value 
in excess of $8,000. “The amendment will 
enable a borrower to obtain a loan amount- 
ing to 90 per cent of the first $12,000 of 
lending value, together with 70 per cent 
of the lending value in excess of that 
amount.” 


Agreements with Unions 
November 27 


In answer to a question by D. M. Fisher 
(Port Arthur), the Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
said that collective agreements existed for 
the 1957 working season between the con- 
tractors building the Trans-Canada Pipeline 
west of the Lakehead and the following 
unions: The United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada; the International Union of 
Operating Engineers; the International Hod 
Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America; and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers. 


Canadian National Steamships 
November 28 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
informed the House that he would be 
willing to attempt to mediate in the dispute 
between the Seafarers’ International Union 
and Canadian National Steamships, if he 
could be assured of the willingness of both 
parties to strive sincerely to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion. He pointed out to the 
House that on two previous occasions he 
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had tried to get the parties concerned 
together, and on both occasions his offer 
was rejected by Hal Banks of the SIU. 


December 5 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships transferred to Trinidad registry can 
be transferred back to Canadian registry 
upon the Canadian Government’s request, 
the Commons was informed by Transport 
Minister Hees in replying to a question by 
Hon. George C. Marler (St. Antoine- 
Westmount). 


Minimum Wages 
November 28 


The Commons “talked out” Bill No. 4, 
introduced by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre), which would establish a 
minimum wage of not less than $1 per 
hour for workers under federal jurisdiction. 


Unemployed in Maritimes 
December 3 


On November 27, 1957, there were 13,132 
persons unemployed in Nova Scotia; 37,128 
in the Atlantic provinces. On November 8, 
1956, there were 8,554 persons in Nova 
Scotia registered at the employment offices; 
there were 22,488 in the Atlantic provinces 
as a whole, Labour Minister Starr reported 
in answer to a question by A. J. MacHachen 
(Inverness-Richmond). 


Foreclosures and Repossessions 


December 4 


C. BE. Johnston (Bow River), asked the 
Prime Minister if the Government pro- 
posed to take any action to prevent fore- 
closures and repossessions of homes, farms 
and other possessions that have been pur- 
chased on the instalment plan in Calgary 
and vicinity. The Prime Minister replied 
that “there is no authority in the federal 
Government under the British North 
America Act to bring into effect a mora- 
torium or anything of the nature... This 
is a matter of property and civil rights 
and, as in the 1930’s and early 1940’s when 
the Aberhart administration acted, the 
responsibility still rests with provincial 
governments under the constitution.” 


Conciliation Board 


December 4 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Cen- 
tre) was told by Labour Minister Starr 
that the Government had received a request 
from the non-operating employees of 
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Canada’s railways for appointment of a 
conciliation board, and that the regular 
procedure for establishment of such a board 
was being followed. He was not yet 
able to name the personnel that would 
compose it. 


Diesel Royal Commission 
December 4 


The report of the Royal Commission 
inquiring into the dispute between the 
CPR and the Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen as to whether or not firemen 
should be employed on certain diesel trains 
was not in hand yet, Labour Minister 
Starr informed the House. It is expected 
the end of December. 


Price Spreads Commission 
December 10 


The Prime Minister announced the names 
of the members of the Royal Commission 
that will “inquire into the extent and the 
causes of the spread between the prices 
received by producers of food products of 
agricultural and fisheries origin and the 
prices paid by the consumers therefor; 
determine whether such price spreads in 
general or in particular cases are fair and 
reasonable or are excessive...” They are: 
Dr. Andrew Stewart of Edmonton, Mrs. 
W. R. Walton Jr., of Toronto, Dr. W. M. 
Drummond of Bristol, Que., Howard Mac- 
Kichan of Halifax, Romeo Martin of 
Montreal, Bernard Couvrette of Montreal, 
and Cleve Kidd of Toronto. 


Income Tax 


December 10 


It was not an oversight that resulted 
in the exclusion of loggers and lumberjacks 
from tax relief for away-from-home ex- 
penses as granted in a tax act amendment 
to construction workers, Finance Minister 
Fleming told the House. 


December 14 


The Commons gave third reading to, 
and passed, Bill No. 232, to amend the 
Income Tax Act to allow. for the reduction 
of personal income taxes. 


Automobile Tax Cut 


December 13 


Bill No. 281, to reduce the excise tax 
on automobiles by 23 per cent, passed by 
the House. It was introduced by Finance 
Minister Fleming. 
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Subsidy for B.C. Mine 


December 17 


Mining operations will continue, on a 
reduced basis, at Howe Sound Mining Com- 
pany in British Columbia, for a period of 
at least six months, and provide employ- 
ment for 350 to 400 persons, Hon. E. D. 
Fulton, Minister of Justice, announced. 
The mine normally employs 700 men. 

The federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia will help finance 
the operations at the mine. The company, 
it was pointed out, had been “operating 
during the last several months at a loss 
of between $60,000 and $80,000 a month,” 
and even with the aid of the Governments, 
“losses will continue to be substantial”. 


Shipbuilding Program 
December 17 


Early in January the Government will 
call for tenders for the construction of six 
ships totalling in cost some $10,000,000. 
Two vessels will also enter drydock for 
conversion, at an estimated cost of $1,000,- 
000, Transport Minister Hees told the 
Commons. The contracts, when let, will 
provide employment amounting to 3,500,000 
man-hours. Contracts will be placed as 
soon as possible with a view to providing 
winter employment. 


Aid to India 


December 19 


Hon. E. D. Fulton, acting Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, reported on 
decisions under the Colombo Plan, designed 
to provide aid to India, Ceylon and Pakis- 
tan, with Parliamentary approval, beyond 
that for which funds have been provided 
up to March 31, 1958. India will receive 
$2 million to continue work on the Canada- 
India reactor; $5 million for the erection 
of transmission lines; $3 million for rail 
ties; $120,000 for three cobalt beam cancer 
therapy units; $65,000 for audio visual 
equipment and educational material; $10.8 
million for the supply of industrial metals 
urgently required by India’s metal working 
industry. Ceylon will receive $640,000 for 
aerial survey; $200,000 for transmission 
lines; $100,000 for a technical institute; 
$12,500 for rehabilitation centre; $14,000 
for agricultural testing equipment; $17,000 
for airport radio unit; $3,000 for X-ray 
equipment; $13,000 for harbour crane. 
Pakistan will get $2,600,000 for power trans- 
mission lines. 


—— 


15" Federal-Provincial 


Farm Labour Conference 


Less difficult this year to obtain sufficient supply of farm labour, 
meeting told. Extension of unemployment insurance to agricultural 
workers discussed. Mechanization cuts number of farm workers needed 


Difficulties in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of farm labour were less serious during the 
past season than for many years, it was 
reported by delegates to the 15th Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference held 
in Ottawa on December 5 and 6. Subjects 
discussed included the question of extend- 
ing unemployment insurance to agricultural 
workers, and the experience of the first 
year’s operations of the South West Ontario 
Field Crops Employers’ Association. 

Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, was chairman of the conference. 
Delegates included representatives from the 
federal and provincial governments, and 
observers for the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Germany, and The Nether- 
lands, as well as for the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, the Canadian National 
Railways, and other interested organiza- 
tions. 

In the absence of the Minister of Labour, 
who was unable to attend, the delegates 
were welcomed by A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. Mr. Brown said that 
the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Pro- 
gram was a co-operative program, inaugur- 
ated during the war years when agriculture 
had had to compete for labour with industry 
and the armed forces, which was designed 
to provide co-ordination of efforts between 
the provincial and federal agencies. An 
effective program of mutual help in provid- 
ing farm labour had also been developed 
with the United States. 

The Deputy Minister referred to the 
effect of the increasing mechanization of 
agriculture on the problems of labour 
supply. It had reduced the number of 
workers required, but made _ increased 
demands for skilled agricultural labour. 

The farm labour supply situation had 
been easier during the past season than 
in any previous year, he said. Nevertheless 
this did not justify a relaxation of effort. 
He pointed out that there had been less 
movement of farm labour between prov- 
inces during the season, but that movements 
across the U.S, border of workers in 
tobacco and potato crops had been larger 
than usual. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Clifford A. L. Murchison, Commissioner 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, sketched the progress that had been 
made in the Commission’s inquiries into 
the feasibility of extending unemploy- 
ment insurance to agricultural workers. 

Among the difficulties in the way of 
such extension pointed out by Mr. Mur- 
chison were the following facts: 

Out of about 150,000 paid workers em- 
ployed in agriculture, some 90,000 are 
farm labourers who are for the most part 
seasonal workers and who may not have 
sufficient employment to enable them to 
qualify for benefit. 

The other 60,000 who appear to have 
fairly regular employment have never asked 
for coverage, nor have their employers. 
Consequently their willingness to co-operate 
in a scheme is doubtful. 

If coverage were extended to paid farm 
workers it would be difficult to exclude 
unpaid family workers, who at present 
number 151,000; and “own-account” work- 
ers, who number 437,000. To include 
members of a farmer’s immediate family 
living on the farm would result in abuses 
which it would be impossible to control; 
and the problem of the 437,000 own-account 
workers would be rendered more difficult 
by the fact that they enter the paid labour 
force at certain times of the year. 

Available information about the number 
of employers in agriculture appears to lack 
the degree of accuracy that is essential 
for making well-reasoned calculations on 
the cost of collecting contributions. 

In probably the majority of cases there 
would be a lack of records for checking 
to determine whether the proper amounts 
of contributions had been made; and the 
cost of adequate supervision over this phase 
of the scheme would be out of all propor- 
tion to the value of contributions recovered. 

Mr. Murchison suggested that if agricul- 
ture were to be covered, consideration 
should be given to the idea that it be 
under a program separate from the indus- 
trial unemployment insurance scheme, and 
that at first coverage should be on a 
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limited basis, which could be extended 
if experience warranted it. 

The Commissioner pointed out that in 
none of the American states, with the 
exception of the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, which were special cases, were 
farm workers covered by Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, although unemployment 
insurance for industrial workers had been 
in effect in the United States long before 
the Canadian scheme came into effect. 

In the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries of Europe where farm workers were 
covered by unemployment insurance, there 
appeared to be a much greater degree of 
stability in employment in agriculture than 
there was in Canada, he said. 

Although some of the provincial dele- 
gates were of the opinion that there was 
little interest in unemployment insurance 
for farm workers on the part of farmers 
in their provinces, most of the delegates 
said that their farmers had shown a con- 
siderable amount of interest in the matter. 
This appeared to be prompted by the feel- 
ing that if agricultural workers were covered 
by such a scheme it would be easier for 
farmers to get the labour they needed. 

It was stated, however, that farm 
organizations that had expressed a wish for 
the extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to agriculture had been inclined 
to shy away from compulsory participation. 
Rather they favoured a voluntary scheme. 

R. A. Stewart, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, was of the opinion that a 
separate scheme for agriculture would 
restrict the movement of labour from one 
industry to another, and would be undesir- 
able. He also disagreed with the proposal 
for a voluntary scheme. From his own 
experience as a farmer, he was convinced 
that for an agricultural employer to have 
some of his omployees covered by unem- 
ployment insurance and others not covered 
would give rise to serious dissatisfaction, and 
would in fact be an impossible situation. 

It was suggested that some method might 
be worked out that would enable an indus- 
trial worker who was already covered by 
unemployment insurance, and who wished 
to take temporary work in agriculture, to 
continue to make his contributions while 
so employed. Some simple way might be 
devised, it was suggested, by which a 
farmer who employed such a man could 
register as an employer under the Act 
through some local authority, such as the 
secretary-treasurer of the municipality. 

It was, however, pointed out by UIC 
officials present that an industrial worker in 
insured employment who took temporary 
work on a farm was already protected under 
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the Act from being disqualified from cover- 
age in his own industry. If his employment 
on a farm were to be counted as qualifying 
service it might have the effect of degrading 
him from a high-paid to a low-paid cate- 
gory, and thus do him more harm than 
good. 

Mr. Stewart said that the cost to the 
employer was one of the main stumbling 
blocks to the extension of unemployment 
insurance to agriculture. 


S.W. Ontario Field Crops Employers’ 

Association 

Robert B. Weir, representing the Canada 
and Dominion Sugar Co., outlined the 
organization and first year operations of 
the South Western Ontario Field Crops 
Employers’ Association Ltd. This organi- 
zation, popularly known as SWOFCA, was 
formed before the opening of the 1957 
season with the two-fold purpose of alleviat- 
ing the serious shortage of labour which 
had been hampering the growers of a num- 
ber of specialized cash crops in south- 
western Ontario, and of providing six 
months steady employment for the workers, 
instead of the spasmodic employment that 
had prevailed in past seasons. 

The scheme was organized on the same 
lines as the Michigan Field Crops Associa- 
tion, which had been in operation in the 
United States for several years. Preliminary 
discussions began in 1956 between the 
growers’ associations and the sugar and 
canning companies interested in. the ven- 
ture. The capital required to start opera- 
tion was supplied in the form of an 
interest-free loan by the H. J. Heinz Co. 
of Canada, Libby, McNeill and Libby of 
Canada, and the Canada and Dominion 
Sugar Co. SWOFCA was formed by repre- 
sentatives of four growers’ associations and 
the Federation of Agriculture, S.W. Ontario 
Zone. 

The working force at the outset con- 
sisted of 300 Portuguese immigrants who 
were experienced in farm work. Camps 
were established at Leamington, Chatham, 
Dover Centre, and Wallaceburg. These 
camps supplied room and board to the 
workers at a charge of $2 a day, approx- 
imately cost price. The farmers who were 
supplied with labour paid $1 per day per 
worker as a service charge to the organiza- 
tion. The farmers conveyed the men to and 
from work. SWOFCA insured the men 
against injury at work, and on their way to 
and from work. The workers were paid 
either by the hour or on a piecework basis. 
Growers who were not members of the 
organization were supplied with labour 
during slack periods, and this helped in 
maintaining steady employment. . 


Mr. Weir said that the greatest problem 
was the high labour turnover. Out of 329 
workers, 209 left before the completion ‘of 
the operating period. A larger membership, 
he said, would help to make the plan more 
economical. He added that the plan owed 
much of its success to the help of the 
National Employment Service and _ the 
Special Services Branch of the Department 
of Labour. 

John Van Raay, a farmer in the Chatham 
district and one of the organizers of 
SWOFCA, said that if it had not been 
for the scheme labour difficulties: would 
have killed beet-growing in that part of 
Ontario. Before the plan started acreage 
had dwindled from 40,000 acres to 14,000 
acres, and it would have fallen to 8,000 
or 9,000 acres if there had been no associa- 
tion. Under the scheme, the area in crop 
this year had increased from 14,000 to 
20,000 acres, and next year acreage might 
reach 30,000 if labour could be obtained, 
he said. 

In former years growers had often been 
at the mercy of transient labourers who had 
been able to extort exorbitant wages by 
threatening to strike when perishable crops 
were waiting to be harvested, Mr. Van 
Raay said. Experience had shown that it 
was of no use to rely on unemployed indus- 
trial workers for a supply of seasonal 
labour. As an instance of this, he said that 
an effort to recruit such labour from among 
unemployed auto workers in Windsor dur- 
ing the past season had resulted in the 
hiring of 12 only when 300 were sought. 

Officials of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration present at the meeting 
said that one serious weakness of the 
scheme had been that it had not been 
possible to find work for many of the 
workers after the season ended. From the 
immigration standpoint, a plan that pro- 
vided only seasonal work was not appealing, 
and the governments of the countries from 
which the immigrants came objected to 
their people being brought to Canada for 
such work. It was not planned to bring 
in immigrants for seasonal work next year, 
they said. 

However, they were fairly confident that 
with the prospect of an easier employment 
situation next year it would not be difficult 
to recruit enough labour to allow SWOFCA 
to operate again. If not, the bringing in of 
more immigrants would be considered. 


Winter Work Program 

George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, briefly reviewed the 
broader aspects of the winter unemploy- 
ment program, which is now in its fourth 
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ing results lies in the construction industry, 
where mechanization has contributed to 
the feasibility of winter work, Mr. Hay- 
thorne pointed out. 

Agriculture is another industry which is 
characterized by much winter unemploy- 
ment. Logging used to be the one impor- 
tant industry that was looked to to sop 
up this kind of seasonal unemployment, 
Mr. Haythorne said. But here increasing 
mechanization had much reduced the de- 
mand for labour during the winter. 

He suggested several steps which might 
help to provide more winter work in 
agriculture. These were: the carrying out 
during the winter of more maintenance and 
repair work on buildings and equipment; 
work in woodlots, which might include 
cutting, thinning, and other kinds of work 
required by good forest management; the 
use of slack time during the winter in 
training to develop mechanical and other 
kinds of skill; and the diversification of 
agricultural activities. 


Provincial Reports 


Prince Edward Island—Farmers in 
Prince Edward Island continued to be faced 
with a serious shortage of labour during 
the past season, particularly in the har- 
vesting of the potato crop. The difficulties 
were increased by bad weather, which threw 
all operations behind time, and it was 
necessary to recruit labour from outside 
the province. To help in the potato har- 
vest, 491 labourers were recruited in Nova 
Scotia and 249 in New Brunswick. The 
total of 740 thus obtained from outside 
the province compares with 379 recruited 
in 1956. This is the first time that it has 
been necessary to get a large number of 
workers from New Brunswick. 

In addition to the labour obtained from 
the two outside sources, 311 workers were 
placed by local offices, and many school 
children helped in saving the crop. 

A number of immigrants again placed in 
the province for the most part proved quite 
satisfactory. 

The number of regular farm workers 
recruited this year again showed a decrease 
from the previous year. The procuring of 
efficient farm labour is apparently becoming 
more difficult each year as the young people 
continue to be drawn away into industry. 

New Brunswick—The numbers of farm 
workers placed locally this year was less 
than in 1956, and the number placed out- 
side the province considerably higher, H. F. 
Stairs, New Brunswick Director of Field 
Husbandry, said in his report. This reflected 
the easier labour supply situation compared 
with last year, and also the effect of the 
arrival of immigrant labourers. 
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Out of 717 immigrant workers who 
arrived in New Brunswick during the 12- 
month period ending October 31, those 
placed on farms numbered 130. Approx- 
imately a third of this number afterwards 
left the province. Of the immigrants of 
recent years now working in New Bruns- 
wick, 130 have applied to bring in relatives, 
indicating that many have become per- 
manently established. 

It is expected that during 1958 the farm 
labour situation will continue to be much 
the same as at present, with supply and 
demand about in balance. Although farm 
wages may be somewhat lower this winter, 
the high wages likely to prevail in con- 
struction, mining, and industry will tend 
to keep agricultural wages as high as they 
were this year. 

“Mechanization on our farms,” the report 
said, “has reduced the need for farm help, 
and there has been a slight reduction in 
the number of occupied farms, thus releas- 
ing a number of experienced farm labourers 
for employment by other farm operators.” 


Nova Scotia—A very substantial de- 
crease in the lumber output in Nova Scotia 
during the past season released more men 
for agriculture than has been the case for 
the past few years. This, together with the 
increase in unemployment in the industrial 
and coal-mining districts of Cumberland, 
Pictou and Cape Breton Counties, has 
meant that farm labour has been con- 
siderably more plentiful than in recent 
years, reported S. E. Lewis, Director of 
Farm Labour for Nova Scotia. 

In addition increased mechanization has 
substantially reduced the need for farm 
workers, 

Immigrants in recent years have been an 
important source of farm help, but this 
year the number of immigrant farm workers 
arriving in the province was the lowest 
on record. The Nova Scotia Land Settle- 
ment Board continued to help immigrants 
to become established on farms of their 
own. Quite a number of inquiries were 
received during the year from British 
farmers who were interested in emigrating 
to Canada. 

Apple growers in the Annapolis Valley 
applied for a total of 327 men to help in 
picking the crop, and nearly all these orders 
were filled. Fruit growers believed, it was 
reported, that if it were not for the financial 
assistance given under the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program in trans- 
porting workers to the Valley a considerable 
portion of the crop could not have been 
harvested. 


Quebec—Farm labour was more plenti- 
fulin Quebec this year than in 1956 but 
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it was necessary to recruit labour from a 
larger area and to organize larger move- 
ments of farm labour than last year, it 
was reported by Alex J. Rioux, Director of 
the Quebec Farm Labour Supply Bureau. 
The number of persons placed by the 
Day-to-Day Farm Labour Centre, which 
operated for the fourth successive season, 
was 416 compared with 773 last year; and 
the number of employers supplied with 
workers, 180 compared with 162. 

The demand for sugar-beet thinners was 
larger than last year. In co-operation with 
the National Employment Service and the 
employment service of the sugar refinery, 
the Bureau arranged the placement of 4380 
workers, compared with 194 in 1956. It 
was necessary to go to 10 counties of the 
province to recruit these workers, instead 
of to only two or three as in the past few 
years. Fifteen Indians obtained from the 
Restigouche Reserve proved to have little 
aptitude for the work, and after a few 
days they asked to be sent back to the 
reserve. 

A continuation of the policy of the past 
several years resulted in the placing of 30 
high school students and teachers with 
fruit growers in Ontario. 

In exchange for 47 tobacco curers from 
the states of Carolina and Virginia, who 
worked in the Joliette district, and for 122 
apple pickers from just over the border 
in Vermont, who worked at nearby Frelighs- 
burg, 240 apple pickers were sent to the 
states of New York and Maine. 

Ontario—A survey conducted by agri- 
cultural representatives early in 1957 indi- 
cated that, while there was still a demand 
for good year-round labour on dairy and 
general farms, farmers in Ontario were 
inclined to resort to the use of Jabour- 
saving machinery to reduce the need for 
hiring labour rather than to depend on 
unskilled labour. 

The report delivered by R. G. Bennett, 
Assistant Director of Extension, Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, also referred to 
a tendency towards an increase in the size 
of farms, accomplished by combining 
smaller farms into one unit. This, it was 
pointed out, makes available suitable living 
accommodation for married workers. 

Another trend mentioned in the report 
is that, especially in highly industrialized 
districts, farmers are inclined to take em- 
ployment in industry, and to work their 
farms as a secondary occupation. 

There was again a keen demand for suit- 
able labour to handle the flue-cured tobacco 
crop. A deterioration in the crop in the 
latter part of the season, however, reduced 
to 2,700 primers and 1,305 curers the num- 
ber of experienced U.S. workers needed to 
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supplement the Canadian labour force. 
Work in connection with this crop involves 
about 15,000 transient labourers, and the 
provision of this force entails the largest 
single movement of labour within the 
province. 


Manitoba—The heavy inroads in the 
agricultural labour force made by the de- 
mand for construction workers in Manitoba 
led to the bringing in of agriculturalists 
and other workers from the United King- 
dom and Europe. This was helped by the 
institution of an air-lift to Western Canada. 

Many of the immigrants were very satis- 
factory, and experience warrants the con- 
tinuation of efforts to obtain immigrants 
for farm work, it was reported by H. R. 
Richardson, Director, Farm Help Service, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration. Altogether 193 British im- 
migrants and 261 from other countries of 
Europe were recruited for farm work during 
the past season. Experience with Hun- 
garian refugees, none of whom was an 
agricultural worker, was that although 
farmers were willing to employ them, only 
a small number were absorbed into agri- 
culture. 

Demands for labour from _ sugar-beet 
growers were all met, with less difficulty 
than had been expected. 

Local offices of the National Employment 
Service gave valuable help in supplying 
labour, their placements up to September 
30 reaching almost 1,000. 

The marked increase in the raising of 
beef cattle may be an indication of a 
trend towards greater diversification in 
agriculture, with a correspondingly stronger 
demand for permanent help. 


Saskatchewan—“One of the major fac- 
tors tending to avoid peak periods of 
labour demand for harvesting is a definite 
trend on the part of farmers to employ 
more farm labour on a yearly or semi- 
yearly basis, said L. J. Hutchison, Director 
of the Farm Labour Division, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. 

He said that some farm labour placement 
officers in NES offices are encouraging this 
plan, and that more could be done in this 
direction in some zones. The Regina NES 
local office placed 442 workers on farms in 
that zone during the March-June period, 
and in addition 238 married couples have 
been placed on farms under a two-year 
contract with farmers. This total of 680 
placements compared with 387 placements 
of harvest labour in August and September. 

Wage agreements with single workers are 
on two plans: $125 to $150 a month, plus 
$2 to $5 bonus at harvest time; and $135 
per month with no bonus at harvest time. 


Married couples are hired on a yearly 
basis of $1,800 per year, with an additional 
hourly wage to the housewife for work 
she may perform in the employer’s home 
or farm. 

For sugar-beet work in the Lethbridge 
district of Alberta, 254 Indian workers from 
reservations in Saskatchewan were re- 
cruited. Very few workers were sent to 
Ontario for haying and harvest work, and 
no berry pickers were sent to British 
Columbia this year, as there seemed to be 
enough workers available in that province. 


Alberta—“‘The general demand for farm 
workers throughout the season has been 
very light. While it may be difficult to 
state reasons in definite terms, the generally 
poor crop conditions, coupled with a short- 
age of cash in farmers’ hands with which 
to pay wages, may have been contributing 
factors,’ reported F. H. Newcombe, Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Extension Service, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture. 

The total of 395 immigrants, including 75 
children and 320 workers, is nearly double 
the number introduced to the best fields 
last year. These also constitute the most 
popular workers from the standpoint of the 
growers. It should be added, however, that 
these immigrants did not come by arrange- 
ments with the Farm Labour Committee. 
There is a gradual increase in mechanization, 
particularly with respect to harvesting, and 
there is evidence that eventually all beets 
will be harvested in this way. 


Indian sugar-beet workers from Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta “are becoming gener- 
ally more acceptable to growers and no 
difficulty is experienced in placing them,” 
the report said. 

Mr. Newcombe emphasized that, although 
the farm labour supply situation was such 
that farmers were able to manage without 
being acutely hampered, it could not be 
said that the supply of labour on farms 
was really adequate. Production had not 
suffered, but farmers and their families 
were working unreasonable hours and were 
drawing on their health and strength to a 
greater extent than workers in other indus- 
tries. If the farming industry were able 
to achieve “parity” with the rest of the 
economy, and farmers consequently had the 
money to hire more labour, a much larger 
demand might be looked for. 

British Columbia—For the first time 
for several years there was a surplus of 
farm labour throughout British Columbia, 
which relieved the pressure for seasonal 
help in harvesting the fruit crops. This 
reversal of the situation compared with 
1956 is attributed to immigration and to 
the freeing of labour from other industries. 
The report was drawn up by G. L. Landon, 
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Director of Agricultural Development and 
Extension. Mr. Landon, however, was not 
present at the conference, his place being 
taken by J. B. Moen of the B.C. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Requests for the importation of Mexican 
labour came from several growers’ associa- 
tions, and as a result a survey was made 


in April and May and a report prepared 
on the importation of Mexican labour to 
the United States. A copy of this report 
was attached to the provincial report. How- 
ever, no labour was imported from Mexico, 
and considering the farm labour situation 
which developed in the province, this 
proved fortunate. 


Prejudice and Discrimination 


Department presents series of five talks on prejudice, particularly as 
it affects employment, over weekly “Canada at Work” radio program. 
Texts of first three broadcasts printed here, other two in next issue. 


A series of five talks on prejudice and 
discrimination, with emphasis on their 
effect on employment, was presented last 
month by the Department of Labour over 
84 Canadian radio stations. 

The talks, by five prominent Canadians, 
were broadcast on the Department’s weekly 
program, “Canada at Work”. The first was 
heard during the week of November 17 
and the last one during the week of 
December 15. 

The speakers and the titles of their talks 
were: Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, “Job Justice—-We Can’t Turn 


Back”; Prof. Marcus Long, University of 
Toronto, “The Roots and Causes of Preju- 
dice”; Frank H. Hall, Chairman, CLC 
Human Rights Committee, “Fair Employ- 
ment Practices—A Good Beginning”; Her- 
bert H. Lank, President, Du Pont Company 
of Canada (1956) Limited, “Is Fair Em- 
ployment Good Business?” and Rabbi 
Abraham lL. Feinberg, Holy Blossom 
Temple, Toronto, “Prejudice—A Spiritual 
Pestilence”. 

The texts of the first three talks are 
reprinted below. Texts of the remaining 
two will appear in the February issue. 


Job Justice—We Can’t Turn Back 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 


The spread of enlightenment and the 
growth of democracy in the Western World 
are developments which began many years 
ago... The two developments—the spread 
of enlightenment and the growth of de- 
mocracy—are complementary to each other. 
When one of them has taken place in 
advance of the other, then it has usually 
brought a demand for the other. This is 
specifically true if the spread of enlighten- 
ment comes first—it is bound to be followed 
by a demand for democracy. History has 
shown, for example, that if people in the 
so-called lower classes acquire a knowledge 
of the rights and advantages of the 
privileged classes and the manner in which 
those rights and advantages are acquired 
and maintained, then they are certain to 
demand the same things for themselves... 


Another development which took place 
many years ago and which also has a 
bearing on our present problem was the 
increasing contact of western countries with 
people of other races, as well as between 
the Western countries themselves. This 
development came following the improve- 
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ment of methods of travel and communica- 
tion between one part of the world and 
another. Previous to this development, it 
was not too difficult to maintain the 
intellectual position that people of other 
races were inferior merely because they 
were different. Hence, one group might 
be regarded as inferior because they prac- 
tised a strange religion; another because 
their skins were of a different colour. How- 
ever, as the increasing contact between the 
different races continued, many of these 
beliefs became so absurd that they could 
not be maintained without the believer 
appearing quite foolish. The idea that a 
person was inferior because of his strange 
religion became difficult to uphold when, 
for example, it became obvious that many 
of his characteristics indicating inferiority 
had nothing to do with religion, but were 
caused instead by poverty, hunger, or 
some other factor. 

The same thing applied to the idea that 
people were inferior because their skin was 
brown or black. It soon became obvious 
that they could do all of the things white 


people could do when they were taught 
the necessary techniques, and that they 
were just as intelligent as anyone else if 
given an equal chance. 


The interesting thing about all this, 
as it affects the present, is that we tend 
to think of these developments as some- 
thing which took place years ago. We 
tend too much to think of democracy as 
something that became complete when we 
obtained the right to vote. However, that 
is not quite the case. These developments 
are still going on. In many of the western 
countries, especially in our own. democracy 
is still growing and it may be necessary for 
that growth to continue for some time. 
People in the minority groups may have 
achieved the right to vote, the right to free 
speech and so on, but unfortunately there 
are still many cases where they have not 
achieved the right to equal treatment in 
such things as housing accommodation, 
access to public places such as hotels and 
restaurants, and the right to an equal 
opportunity in employment. 

The right to vote is very basic, but 
some of these other things are very impor- 
tant too, and unless they are shared 
equally by people of all races, religions 
and national origins, then we are quite safe 
in saying that democracy in Canada has a 
lot of growing to do. 

Another very important point in the 
consideration of this problem is that you 
cannot deny employment justice to a man, 
when, because he is living in a democracy, 
he has a whole list of other rights, and, 
because he is a reasonably enlightened 
man, he knows how to use those rights to 
further his ease. 

When the opponents of fair employment 
remain unconvinced by all the other argu- 
ments in its favour, then I still maintain 
this one essential, basic point: we can’t 
turn back the clock. It was a very long 
time ago that democracy started and it 
has come a long way. However, the essen- 
tial thing to remember in considering the 
problem before us is that our contact with 
other races is still increasing, enlighten- 
ment is still spreading, and democracy is 
still growing, and to try to stop it is like 
Canute trying to hold back the tide. 

For a minority worker the right to 
compete on a fair and equal basis for 
whatever employment opportunities are 
available is a very important thing, and 
you can be certain that he will fight just 
as hard for that right as our ancestors and 
his fought for the ones we already enjoy. 
He is no longer willing to bow and scrape. 

The hard facts of this situation have 
been very much in evidence in North 


America recently, especially during the 
years since the war. We have found it 
necessary to pass legislation to guarantee 
minority workers the right to fair em- 
ployment. In the United States a large 
number of fair employment laws have 
been put into effect and, I understand, they 
are working very well to solve a discrimina- 
tion problem which is much greater than 
any we have in Canada or ever hope to 
have. In our own country the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act went into effect 
more than four years ago. The Act applies 
to employers in undertakings under the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Government 
and to trade unions representing workers 
employed in those undertakings. Some of 
the specific industries covered are shipping, 
navigation, railways, canals, telegraphs, air- 
lines, banks, and radio and television broad- 
casting. Under the Act, an employer is 
forbidden to refuse to employ a person or 
to distribute against an employee because 
of his race, religion, colour or national 
origin. An employer is also forbidden to 
use an employment agency which practises 
such discrimination or to use discriminatory 
advertising of employment vacancies, or to 
use discriminatory questions, written or 
oral, in connection with employment appli- 
cations. The Act also forbids discriminatory 
practices by trade unions in regard to 
union membership and employment. 


Fair employment laws of a similar type 
have also been passed by the legislature 
of the provinces of Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 


These laws are known in the legislative 
world as educational laws. Of course, all 
laws are educational to some extent, but 
these are a little different. The expressed 
purpose of most fair employment laws is 
to eliminate discrimination through educa- 
tional methods if this is at all possible. It 
is only when the educational methods fail 
that the legal machinery to punish the 
offender is put into operation. 


From the viewpoint of the administrator 
of a fair employment law, I must say that 
the more I see of patterns of discrimination 
and prejudice, the more I think that educa- 
tion in one form or another is the most 
necessary thing. I know that there are 
large numbers of companies in Canada 
where a fair employment policy is the rule 
because it has been insisted upon by 
management for some time. There are 
other cases where there is an official policy 
within the company of outright discrimina- 
tion. However, these are certainly in the 
minority, and I think that it is a very 
small minority. There is a much larger 
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group, in my opinion, in which there exists 
the regrettable situation that the company 
just does not have a policy as far as 
discrimination is concerned. The trouble 
with this group is that because there is no 
official policy, unfair employment practices 
are often going on unofficially without the 
president of the company knowing much 
about it. It may be on the level of the 
junior personnel officer or the bigoted 
clerk, but from the point of view of the 
minority worker who is barred from em- 
ployment it is a policy and it is effective. 

Obviously, it is possible for such a situa- 
tion to exist without the president of a 
company knowing about it. In such a case 
the educational method required is quite 
obvious. It is merely necessary for the 
president to lay down a fair employment 
policy and to insist upon it being observed. 
Experience under various fair employment 
laws has shown that when such a course of 
action is taken by the president it invar- 
iably works. Employees, including em- 
ployees who are bigoted on matters of race, 
religion and national origin, invariably do 
what they are told to do by the president 
in policy matters of this kind. Obviously, 
in most companies they would need to 
obey the president or they would be look- 
ing for employment elsewhere. 

One of the most important problems 
faced by the departments of government 
which administer fair employment laws is 
the problem of getting the victims of 
discrimination to come forward with their 
complaints. It has often been noticed, 
especially in industries where discrimination 
has been known to exist for a long time, 
that complaints are not brought forward 
even though the existence of the fair 
employment law is well known. There are 
several reasons for this. Most people just 
seem to want to go about their daily 
business with as little fuss and bother as 
possible, and therefore, when they en- 
counter discrimination they merely say 
to themselves, “It is there, it has been 
there for a long time, and there doesn’t 
seem to be much we can do about it”. 

Another reason many people avoid mak- 
ing a complaint is that they are afraid of 
becoming involved in legal proceedings. 
There is also the fear that the offending 
employer may retaliate against them in one 
way or another. To minority workers in 
this situation, I would say first of all that 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act contains a clause which specifically 
protects a person bringing forward a com- 
plaint against retaliation of any kind that 
may be taken against them as a result of 
that complaint. 
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You should remember that the prompt 
filing of complaints under fair employment 
laws has been known in many cases to 
bring about major changes in the employ- 
ment policies of the industries affected. 
This, of course, is a real benefit to the 
minority workers concerned. In other words, 
I would say that these fair employment 
laws can in such situations be a direct 
benefit to you, to your family and other 
members of your minority group. No one 
wants to go around looking for trouble, 
and as the head of the department which 
administers the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, I would not want to say 
that I was looking for more complaints— 
except in cases where the complaint is 
based upon a real grievance. 

If you have good reason for believing 
that you have been discriminated against, 
and especially if the industry concerned is 
one in which discrimination is a matter of 
common knowledge, I assure you that the 
complaint will be promptly investigated 
and followed through to a just conclusion. 

In this connection I would also like to 
mention that if you were to get in touch 
with representatives of organized labour 
to discuss with them the possibility of 
making a complaint, you are likely to find 
that they will be very helpful to you. In 
many parts of Canada there are in exist- 
ence special labour committees which have 
devoted a good deal of time and effort 
to problems of prejudice and discrimination 
and which have done some very valuable 
work. These people have experience in 
this field and many of them are certainly 
well qualified to advise you. 

Finally, I would like to say that much 
has already been done towards the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in employment under 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act. When the influence of various provin- 
cial fair employment statutes is added 
to this, it must be quite considerable. 
Speaking for the Dominion field, I can say 
that the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act has worked, mainly because of 
the elements of persuasion which are in- 
cluded in its provisions for conciliation. So 
far it has not been necessary to carry any 
of the complaints which have been regis- 


tered beyond the conciliation stage. The ~ 


settlement of these complaints has not 
only brought about an improved situation 
in the industries concerned, but other 
situations which would have been the cause 
of additional complaints if it were not 


for the influence of the Act have been © 


avoided. 

The number of cases investigated under 
the Act has not been large, but the long- 
term effects of some of these cases should 
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not be underestimated. In some areas 
where prejudice and discrimination have in 
the past given rise to very difficult prob- 
lems, new patterns and precedents have 
been established, breaking through the old 
barriers. Unfair employment practices no 


longer have the strength they once had 
in Canada, and I firmly believe that the 
avenues of the future should be increasingly 
open to employment policies which are 
more in accord with the ideals of freedom 
and democracy in Canada. 


The Roots and Causes of Prejudice 


Prof. Marcus Long, University of Toronto 


If by prejudice we mean the closed mind, 
the refusal to give a decent hearing to 
views with which we disagree, then we 
must recognize that prejudice is very much 
with us today. There are very few people 
who make any serious effort to understand 
the views of their opponents. There are 
far more who want to silence them. 


I hasten to point out that this is nothing 
new. Giordano Bruno was burned to death 
in 1600 for ideas which would not raise an 
eyebrow today. 


The history of science carries, besides 
the record of human triumph, the record 
of human prejudice, the story of the closed 
mind. The Copernican theory and the 
‘Darwinian theory are two outstanding 
examples of scientific insights which stirred 
up wrath. I must point out that this 
prejudice was not limited to the unedu- 
cated; some of the major opponents of 
scientific progress were scientists and 
philosophers. Prejudice is not a monopoly 
of any particular group. 


Several important books have been 
written on this subject. Some of my 
listeners may be familiar with the delight- 
ful fictionalized account by MackKinley 
Kantor of the development of medicine in 
the nineteenth century entitled “The Cen- 
tury of the Surgeon”. This book was not 
intended as a record of prejudice and yet 
it is that. Each of the great advances in 
the field of surgery, including such simple 
suggestions as washing the hands in chlor- 
inated water before examining or operating 
on patients, was derided and_ violently 
opposed by medical men. And who ean 
forget the tragic but heartening story of 
the treatment given to Florence Nightingale 
during the Crimean war for instituting 
the measures we now take for granted 
from nurses. 


But I’m not supposed to speak about 
prejudice as the closed mind against ideas. 
I have been asked to speak about the other 
sort of prejudice which is reflected in 
discrimination, the prejudice of people 
against. people, the prejudice we find in 
Little Rock. 


This sort of prejudice is not a modern 
invention. Prejudice against others is as 
old as history and likely as old as man, 
It would be difficult to find anyone not 
infected by it. 

The people of India, for instance, who 
like to talk about the sufferings of coloured 
people under the rule of whites, have long 
suffered from caste distinctions within their 
own. borders. 

It is true that the government of India, 
like the Government of the United States, 
is opposed to such discrimination. Unfor- 
tunately, the attitude of the Indian govern- 
ment cannot affect the way people think 
and the persons, like the untouchables, who 
suffer from discrimination are not likely 
to get too much consolation from the 
thought that the Prime Minister of India 
doesn’t like the way they are being treated. 

I emphasize that such discrimination is 
nothing new. The Athenian aristocrats 
despised the artisans and slaves. The early 
Hebrews seemed fp despise everybody. 
Even the Apostle Peter was reluctant to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles whom he 
considered unclean, and if the spread of 
Christianity had depended on him, Chris- 
tianity would have died shortly after its 
birth. 

If we are agreed, as I am sure we are, 
that prejudice is a very old and a very 
widespread emotional disease, we may turn 
to some of the reasons for its existence. 
Here I cannot offer anything original nor 
ean I give an adequate statement of 
learned opinion on the subject because of 
the pressure of time. A few suggestions 
will serve. 

There is no doubt that one of the major 
reasons for prejudice is ignorance, This is 
most obvious if we think of the prejudice 
against ideas. The most vicious attacks 
against any system of thought are usually 
made by those who have never taken the 
time or given the effort to make a 
sympathetic appraisal of what they are 
attacking. 

Again I hasten to point out that I am 
not expected to discuss prejudice in terms 
of ideas but only prejudice against persons. 
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I’m quite sure that much of this is also 
based on ignorance. That is why travel 
is so important. Actual contacts between 
people can do much more to eliminate 
personal prejudice than a multitude of 
sermons. 

In 1948 I had the privilege of bringing 
some Norwegian and Dutch students into 
contact with some Germans. The first week 
of the contact was as tense as anything I 
can recall. The Norwegians and the Dutch 
could only see in the Germans the people 
who had killed so many of their friends 
and caused so much suffering to themselves. 
Gradually barriers were broken down and 
contact established. The prejudice based 
on memory vanished before the reality 
of contact. Before the summer was ended 
one Norwegian, for instance, who had 
come to our gathering with the intention 
of hating the Germans, was engaged to a 
German girl. 

Ignorance is a fertile source of prejudice. 
When you get to know Germans, Italians, 
Hungarians, Africans, Indians and other 
peoples, your imaginary pictures are sure 
to be changed for the better. 

Of course it won’t always work this way. 
Knowledge sometimes brings disillusion- 
ment. I can still recall the shock of watch- 
ing two young men just outside Naples in 
Italy, young men obviously in the best 
of health and in their early twenties, walk- 
ing nonchalantly along beside a woman 
who must have been in her sixties carrying 
a heavy piece of furniture on her back. 
This, I’m afraid, was typical of the treat- 
ment of women in that part of the country. 
I’m quite sure also that I should have 
difficulty appreciating the way of life of 
the underdogs in Middle Hast countries. 


Some disillusionment is bound to happen. 
You have met Irishmen who were not witty 
and Seotsmen who were not tight; I mean 
m money matters. Usually, however, know- 
ledge adds to finer appreciation. I suspect 
that if you tried to contact Jews and 
Negroes and all sorts of other people you 
would find that many of your prejudiced 
opinions have no justification. Surprisingly 
enough you can find all sorts of niece and 
horrible people in all of these groups. 

Here I cannot resist injecting a per- 
sonal note. So often when people speak 
out against racial discrimination the pre- 
judiced listener replies “Your deeds don’t 
match your words, you would not want 
to live beside Jews or Negroes”. Now it 
happens that I have spent most of my 
time in Toronto on two streets. My neigh- 
bours on the first street, moving towards 
the west, were Scots, Italians, Japanese and 
Jamaicans, in that order. On the East 
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there were Greeks, French-Canadians and 
others. When I moved to my present home 
there was a Chinese family right across 
the road, and a Jewish family a few doors 
down. So far as I have been able to 
discover over the years, they have not 
infected my family with any social diseases, 
ruined their character or made my home 
an unsuitable place to live in. The little 
Jewish girl and my younger daughter play 
together and, on occasions even sleep 
together. They fight and make up like 
any other children. 

This, I must confess, is quite different 
from what life was like in Belfast where 
I used to live. For in that city no Roman 
Catholic dared to live on a Protestant 
street and no Protestant dared to live on 
a Roman Catholic street. And bitterness 
was everywhere. 

But enough about ignorance. The second 
reason for prejudice is fear, the fear that 
a minority group may swamp a majority 
group. 

This is the only reason I can think of 
for the violent religious persecutions of the 
past, both protestant and catholic. Even 
though both groups claimed the assurance 
of God that not even the gates of Hell 
could prevail against them they refused to 
take any chances. 

Fear is a very pervasive thing in all 
realms. The trades unions are not free 
from it. The leaders of the labour move- 
ment are among the most forceful of those 
who fight against discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed or political faith. Yet 
they have been unable to overcome the 
fear of many workers that D.P.’s and 
Hungarians would do Canadians out of 
jobs. It has been depressing to hear the 
criticisms that have come from working 
circles against the former Canadian govern- 
ment for giving a haven in Canada to 
Hungarian freedom fighters. 

Fear, combined with ignorance, is at 
the root of the trouble in the Southern 
United States. Commentators have noted 
that the people with least prejudice are 
the people with secured positions or secure 
incomes. The so-called “white trash” are 
understundably afraid that the emancipated 
Negro might well threaten what economic 
security they have. 

The third reason and the one I have 
been wasrking towards is pride. Pride is 
not only a cardinal sin, it is, by any 
reckoning, the main basis for prejudice. It 
must also be noted that on occasions pride 
is a good thing. rie 

No sccial group can endure unless its 


members are proud to belong to it. That 


is as true of a nation as it is of a service 


club. That is why we expect our schools 
and churches to bolster our national pride. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on this point. 
The Scotsman has a sense of superiority, 
the Irishman has a sense of superiority, the 
Englishman has a sense of superiority, the 
French-Canadian has a sense of superiority. 
And so we all want legislation to protect 
our culture and our traditional institutions. 

Now, it is obvious there is much merit 
in this attitude. A society, an ethnic 
group or a nation cannot maintain itself 
unless its members believe in it and are 
proud of it. They must oppose any attempt 
to change its character which is not rooted 
in their own volition. That, after all, is 
the basis of defensive war, the basis of 
the tribute we paid to heroes of former 
wars on November 11th. 

Yet a sensible man ought to examine 
the basis for his pride. For the pride that 
maintains the unity of the nation may well 
mean a barrier to its progress. 

Imagine an angel or a visitor from Mars 
examining the nations of our contemporary 
world. I think they would be surprised at 
the ‘citizens of Saudi Arabia or Egypt or 
Morocco excluding ideas and assistance 
from outside because of their national 
pride, their sense of superiority. 

Pride is necessary. It can also be dan- 
gerous. It is dangerous when it becomes 
the basis of cruelty and injustice. The 
white people of the Southern United 
States are proud to be white. As a result 
they have been known to torture and 
lynch their fellow-Americans whose skin 
happened to be black. Many of these 
whites are presently resisting the law of 
their country to prevent coloured students 
from attending white schools. 

There can be no justification in law or 
morality or religion for such actions. This 
is a false use of pride. 

We fall into the same trap when we 
assume that our group is so superior to 
another group that it should be discrim- 
inated against. There is no justification for 


that. We must learn to respect differences 
and learn to live with them. 

Since time is fleeting, I shall state my 
position bluntly. Prejudice and the jer- 
sonal discrimination which follows it «are 
usually based on ignorance, fear and e 
distorted pride. This is hardly the basis 
for a sound approach. There are good anu 
bad people in every religious, ethnic cr 
political group. To distinguish between 
people simply on the basis of their reli- 
gious, ethnic or political affiliations is as 
absurd as the action of the doctors who 
once refused to wash their hands before 
performing an operation. 

If you must be prejudiced, and all of us 
are, base your prejudice on_ sensible 
grounds, Do not assume that because a 
person has a different coloured skin or 
disagrees with you on religious questions 
or happens to hold different political 
opinions that he is not a good Canadian 
or a good neighbour. There are better 
tests. 

And do not raise your children on such 
absurd beliefs. For this, after all, is the 
major source of prejudice. Give them a 
chance to mingle with children who come 
from homes which represent different reli- 
gious faiths, political opinions and various 
ethnie groups. Such contacts will not hurt 
them unless you have poisoned their minds. 

This is so necessary in Canada which is 
still, because of language differences, two 
nations under a single federal government, 
a group of varied nationalistic memories 
that have not yet risen beyond the pride 
of the past, to add the richness of their 
various cultures to the culture that will be 
Canada’s, 

If we must have pride let it be pride in 
Canada and not merely in a splinter group, 
if we must have fear let it be directed to 
those outside our boundaries. But let us 
have an end to ignorance, particularly 
within our own country. There is no proper 
place in Canada for discrimination based 
on prejudice. 


Fair Employment Practices—A Good Beginning 
Frank H. Hall, Chairman, CLC Human Rights Committee 


The Canadian Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act has been on the statute books 
since May, 1953... Among other things, 
the law says in its section 4, under the 
heading “Prohibited Employment Prac- 
tices”: 

No employer shall refuse to ret or 
to continue to employ, or otherwise discrim- 
inate against any person in regard to employ- 
ment or any term or condition of employment 
because of race, national origin, colour or 
religion, 


No employer shall use, in the hiring or 
recruitment of persons for employment, any 
employment agency that discriminates against 
persons seeking employment because of their 
race, national origin, colour or religion. 

No person shall use or circulate any form 
of application for employment or publish 
any advertisement in connection with em- 
ployment or prospective employment or make 
any written or oral inquiry in connection 
with employment that expresses either 
directly or indirectly any limitation, speci- 
fication or preference as to race, national 
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origin, colour or religion unless the limita- 
tion, specification or preference is based 
upou a vona fide occupational qualification. 


Whether through ignorance of the law 
or otherwise, there have been serious viola- 
tions of these anti-discrimination provisions 
by some employers. There has been com- 
plaint, too, of some administrative func- 
tions, such as job referrals by local offices 
of National Employment Service. 


Many years ago Maclean's Magazine 
published an article on a test which was 
tried on 47 employers. Two young women 
with almost identical qualifications were 
selected to answer advertisements for 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers and fil- 
ing clerks. One girl took the name of 
Greenberg, the other the name of Grimes. 
Forty-one of the forty-seven employers 
offered appointments to Miss Grimes. Only 
seventeen out of the forty-seven offered an 
appointment to Miss Greenberg. 

More recently two labour committees 
on human rights, one in Vancouver and 
one in Toronto, made small studies on the 
extent to which the Fair Employment 
Practices Act was being complied with 
by private firms in their employment 
application forms. In Vancouver the com- 
mittee found that 63 per cent of the com- 
panies asked questions about the applicant’s 
nationality, 70 per cent asked his place 
of birth, 18 per cent asked his religion and 
14 per cent asked his racial origin. These 
questions are deemed illegal under Fair 
Employment Practices legislation. 

In Toronto, the committee found some 
30 per cent of the firms—and these included 
insurance companies, banks, and manufac- 
turing companies—had illegal questions on 
their job application forms. The committee 
also found that in three out of four place- 
ment agencies, the employer was usually 
told by the agency personnel the ethnic, 
racial or religious extraction of the appli- 
cant. 

Understandably these are small, very 
limited studies. But they provide an 
indication of the extent to which Fair 
Employment Practices laws are violated, 
and also of the lack of knowledge of the 
general public of the existence of anti- 
discrimination legislation. 

We realize that, in a country as large 
as Canada, with its great number of 
minority groups, discrimination may oper- 
ate against different minority groups in 
different areas. In the Maritimes, the dis- 
crimination against Negro job applicants 
is perhaps the most serious problem. In 
Central Canada discrimination may be 
directed against Jews and New Canadians, 
as well as against Negroes. In the Prairies, 
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Indians who leave the reservations to par- 
ticipate or who attempt to participate in 
outside community life may constitute the 
No. 1 problem in this field. On the West 
Coast, Chinese-Canadians and Japanese- 
Canadians are probably more affected by 


-discrimination in employment than in other 


areas. 


These are the problems which could be 
the subject of a research program and 
which should be studied by the government 
agencies administering fair practices laws. 


Education is another area that should be 
examined more closely. The federal Depart- 
ment of Labour has made available some 
excellent pamphlets and booklets on the 
legislation and its operation. This radio 
series is another example of its educational 
program. But the provincial governments, 
and there are six at present with Fair 
Employment Practices laws, have provided 
no educational material whatsoever, except 
perhaps a copy of the law that was enacted. 
The provincial agencies administering Fair 
Employment Practices laws should be pre- 
pared to obtain and make use of common 
educational material—if it were available 
to them. At least some discussions on the 
subject would be of advantage to both 
federal and provincial agencies. We would 
like to see such a meeting arranged. The 
result would be more information, in- 
terestingly prepared, on the problem of 
discrimination in employment and_ fair 
practices laws, made available to wider 
sections of the Canadian public than has 
heretofore been the case. 


In such a project the experience of 
the National Employment Service, which 
handles more than 13 million job referrals 
a year, should not be overlooked. It would 
be worthwhile to send a questionnaire to 
the 1,500 referral officers of the National 
Employment Service to determine what 
experience they have had with this prob- 
lem... 

Federal Fair Employment Practices com- 
plaints, since the Act went into effect in 
1953, have involved four types of dis- 
crimination: 

One: the use of discriminatory questions 
in the employment application forms of 
firms under federal jurisdiction. These 
questions were usually dropped and new 
forms instituted when the matter was 
brought to the attention of the firm. Only 
in one case, where the supposed powers of 
the head of a government agency were 
challenged, was there any difficulty. The 
questions complained of were finally re- 
vised—after the case had been on the 
books nearly two years. 


Two: the denial of employment to appli- 
cants from minority groups. The com- 
plaints in this category are not very 
numerous. Where they have occurred they 
have been quickly settled by the con- 
ciliation and persuasion method. In British 
Columbia there were complaints about a 
telephone company’s attitude and _ hiring 
policies towards Japanese and Chinese- 
Canadians, particularly for telephone opera- 
tors. The management denied the charge 
and shortly thereafter employment ads for 
the company appeared in the Chinese and 
Japanese language press. In one case a 
branch bank manager in Victoria turned 
down a Jewish applicant for a position in 
the bank. In another case, a bank manager 
in Winnipeg had circulated a letter to high 
school principals in the city on the employ- 
ment opportunities in banks. 

Three: the denial of promotion to quali- 
fied applicants from minority groups. In 
almost all cases, complaints under this 
heading have been against railroads, and 
involved charges of discrimination because 
of colour. The cases against a railway for 
denial of promotions to qualified porters 
who applied for sleeping car conductors 
jobs were settled after considerable discus- 
sion and resulted in the historic hiring of 
the first Negro sleeping car conductors on 
Canadian railroads. 

The Canadian Labour Congress and its 
Human Rights Committees hold that the 
test of employee eligibility should be ability 
of the applicant to do the job efficiently. 
This, surely, is the intent of the law. Re- 
fusal of job referral, or employment, on 
ground of colour, race or creed violates that 
intent and outrages the sensibilities of the 
individuals concerned as well as of all well- 
meaning people. 

An encouraging feature is that the great 
body of employers want to comply with 
the law. Employment application forms 
which formerly required statement of racial 
origin and other such objectionable par- 
ticulars have been changed to conform with 
the statute. 

Quite recently the National Committee 
met with the Honourable Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, and certain of his 
departmental officers, for a broad discussion 
of prohibited employment practices and 
incidents related thereto. We were assured 
of the Government’s intention to strictly 
enforce the law and related regulations, 
these being administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and we are consequently 
confident of full official cooperation and 
ultimate success of the purposes of the 
legislation. 

The brief we submitted to the Minister 
requested government support for the 


strongest type of international instrument 
to outlaw discrimination in employment. 
A proposed Convention in this field is now 
being considered by the 87 members of the 
International Labour Organization. A Con- 
vention enacted by the ILO and approved 
by the respective governments has the 
effect of an international treaty. 


We expressed to the Minister our feeling 
that an effective international instrument 
to promote equality of job opportunity 
and to eliminate discrimination in employ- 
ment would help to protect and advance 
the welfare of all workers regardless of 
considerations of race, colour, religion and 
nationality. We said that Canada, as the 
only country with nation-wide fair em- 
ployment practices legislation, as well as 
provincial anti-discrimination laws, has a 
wealth of experience to offer in any discus- 
sion of an international instrument in this 
field. We urged that the Canadian Govern- 
ment give support to the strongest form 
of international action to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in employment, and that this would 
mean support of a Convention advocating 
the general principles of fair employment 
practices, in addition to the support given 
a Recommendation embodying the specific 
methods for implementing the Convention. 

The Congress Committee on Human 
Rights has also requested that the Govern- 
ment set up a Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee for the purpose of more effectively 
implementing the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act. The Minister of Labour 
has said that he will call a meeting of 
this character before the end of the year, 
and we are hoping that there will emerge 
from this an advisory committee on a 
permanent basis. Such a committee would 
no doubt be representative of all interested 
parties. We expressed to the Minister our 
feeling that in this legislation, where so 
much emphasis is placed on education, per- 
suasion and conciliation to secure com- 
pliance, a Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
can serve a valuable function. The estab- 
lishment of an advisory body would make 
available to his Department, on a regular 
basis, the experience of community, church, 
labour and employer organizations in deal- 
ing with problems of prejudice and discrim- 
ination. It would afford the interested non- 
governmental bodies an opportunity to 
meet with the Department, to discuss such 
matters as the special problems of dis- 
crimination which might exist in certain 
occupational or geographic areas of em- 
ployment: new and more effective methods 
of providing information on fair practices 
legislation to the public, and the assistance 
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of voluntary agencies in furthering the 
elimination of discrimination. 

As all men are equal in the mind of 
the Creator, and equal before our laws, so 
must they have equality in our social, 
industrial and economic life. This is im- 
plicit in the Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 


Canada is still a young country, already 
great in the eyes of the world, respected by 
all. No one can doubt that its destiny is 
to become even greater—to be a leader 
among the nations, accepted as such by 
peoples of all colours, races and creeds 
because of the example we will have set 
within our own community and lives. 


2nd Annual Convention of the 


Quebec Federation of Labour 


Delegates defeat attempt to give Executive Committee power to call 
general strike but call for granting of freedom to strike to public 
utility workers and for unconditional financial aid to universities 


The Quebec Federation of Labour held 
its second annual convention at Montreal 
from November 14 to 16. The first conven- 
tion since the merger of the Quebec Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour and the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions last Feb- 
ruary, it brought together 521 delegates 
representing 254 local unions and 11 labour 
councils. 

The convention rejected a resolution that 
would have given the Executive Committee 
power to call a general strike in the prov- 
ince but called for the granting of the right 
to strike to public utility workers. 

It also called for increased assistance to 
universities as well as for free education at 
all levels. 

A five-point declaration of principles, in- 
cluding political action, was submitted to 
the delegates but, because of lack of time 
to study it, was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, with 
which the QFL is affiliated, was represented 
by its President, Claude Jodoin, Executive 
Vice President Gordon Cushing and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, all of 
whom spoke during the proceedings. 

Roger Provost was unanimously re-elected 
President, but Treasurer Roméo Mathieu 
was defeated by Eucher Corbeil. 

The convention opened under the joint 
chairmanship of Miss Huguette Plamondon, 
President of the Montreal Labour Council, 
and Louis Laberge, President of the Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council. 

Mr. Laberge welcomed the delegates; 
then Miss Plamondon, who is also a Vice 
President of the CLC, urged them to be 
realistic during the proceedings, claiming 
that “the very survival of trade unionism 


is being threatened” in the province of 
Quebec. 
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“We have only to analyze Murdochville 
and Drummondville,” she declared, “to 
come to the conclusion that freedom of 
association and the right to strike, for all 
practical purposes, do not exist in Quebec.” 

Then she added: 


We agree that trade unionism, in its 
every-day struggle, must cope with economic 
problems; that is normal. It is the role of 
trade unionism to fight for its members. But 
we do not admit that, in a democratic sys- 
tem, fundamental freedoms such as the exer- 
cise of the freedom of association and the 
right to strike, even though recognized under 
the law, can be denied to the workers of 
the province. 

According to Miss Plamondon, political 
action is “the sole and unique solution”. 


Roger Provost 


Roger Provost, President of the Federa- 
tion, declared that the labour movement 
must transcend the standard limits of an 
exclusively economic struggle, since the 
political factor comes up more often in the 
economic development and broadening of 
the labour movement and the labour move- 
ment has a collective duty in the political 
field. 

Speaking at the opening session of the 
convention, the President suggested it was 
time to arouse the political conscience not 
only of organized workers but also of 
farmers. 

While calling for political education, the 
speaker did not go so far as to suggest 
electoral political action. He called only 
for popular demonstrations “so as to bring 
the general public to take definite stands”. 

Besides this, Mr. Provost gave the dele- 
gates to understand that the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the national organization, 
is seriously studying the problem of poli- 
tical action. “During the next few months,” 
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he said, “there will probably be a further 
taking up of positions on the national level, 
offering a framework within which our 
action could be guided on the provincial 
level.” 

The QFL President protested the denial 
of freedom of association in the province, 
and declared: 


Freedom of association is a natural and 
sacred right. To deny it is to deny that the 
human being is a sociable being, to deny to 
the members of society freedom to unite to 
defend their rights, their opinions, their 
creeds. Denial of freedom on the social or 
economic level leads, sooner or later, to 
denial of political freedom, and it is the 
shortest road to dictatorship with all its 
inhuman, anti-social and, I might add, anti- 
Christian features. 


Mr. Provost stated precisely that the 
labour movement will shortly have to find 
means “to enlighten all the people on this 
point, so as to create a strong enough 
public opinion to force those responsible 
to give the workers direct and unfettered 
freedom of association”. 

The President also protested against the 
wrong use of conciliation and arbitration 
boards. 

After recognizing the advantage of these 
boards, whose purpose it is to bring the 
two parties to enter into an agreement 
and to ensure industrial peace, Mr. Provost 
stated: 


However, when conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards simply become investigation 
boards or, still worse, when they become 


politically governed organizations and are 
used to destroy trade unions by dilatory 
means, we must then ask ourselves if com- 
pulsory arbitration is a solution and a sign 
of industrial peace, or rather a dungeon 
where trade unions that have by chance 
been certified are slowly but surely put to 
death. 

Mr. Provost maintained that conciliation 
should be voluntary, claiming that “real 
efforts” would then be made to come to 
an agreement. 

He also declared himself against the 
present method of appointing conciliation 
board chairmen, and stated: 

As long as the parties concerned are unable 
to select a chairman other than a political 
nominee, from lists drawn up by employers’ 
and trade union associations and by univer- 
sity groups, men of good faith, whether they 
represent managemnt or unions, will not 
believe in the usefulness of these boards and 
will even contest the validity of their 
existence. 

In conclusion, the President warned the 
convention that “we must maintain our 
economic demands as our first aim, and 
avoid stepping from disastrous abstention 
into disorderly action which aims only to 
be spectacular and contains nothing posi- 
tive nor conclusive”. 


Claude Jodoin 


Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, appealed to Canadian 
authorities to create a labour code which 
would be uniform all over Canada. 
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Collection for Murdochville 


A collection taken up among the dele- 
gates to the convention made it possible 
to accredit the President of the United 
Steelworkers of America at Murdoch- 
ville, and swelled the Murdochville relief 
fund. 

Prevented from speaking because his 
union was behind with its dues, the 
President, Théo Gagné, was _ helped 
by his fellow-delegates, who collected 
$264.08; of this sum, $229.08 will go to 
the relief fund, for which it is hoped 
to collect $50,000 to help the widows of 
two strikers who died during the strike. 

It was the President himself, Roger 
Provost, who suggested a collection to 
pay off the Murdochyille local’s dues. 


Speaking at the opening session of the 
convention, the CLC President stated that 
provincial differences, in matters of labour 
legislation, were such that organized labour 
“hardly knew where it stood”. 

Commenting on the successes achieved 
in recent years, he said that if a federal 
social health plan was being considered it 
was due to the insistent demands of Labour. 
He expressed the hope that the province 
of Quebec will see its necessity and adopt 
it when time arrives. 

Mr. Jodoin expressed surprise at the 
stand taken by the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion regarding union security. He said he 
could not understand how the members 
of the bar who, he added, “possess the 
greatest closed shop in the nation,” could 
be opposed to the workers’ wanting some 
sort of security. 

The CLC President touched briefly on 
political action. He explained that the 
CLC has always been in favour of allowing 
the members to decide for themselves what 
candidate they wanted elected but, he 
added, this could change if the same mem- 
bers” agreed to support one particular 
political party. 

He also referred to the transfer of the 
registry of Canadian National Steamships 
eight-ship West Indies fleet to Trinidad. 
“Crown corporations should give the best 
example of fair business practices,” he said. 


Resolutions 


No fewer than 108 resolutions were sub- 
mitted prior to the convention but only 31 
were considered by the delegates, the other 
77 being referred, for lack of time, to the 
Executive Committee. 

Thus resolutions dealing with the affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, political action, health 
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insurance, electoral reform, among other 


subjects, were not considered by the con-; 


vention. 


The delegates did deal with resolutions on 
the general work stoppage, public education, 


the right to strike in the public services, 
the provincial police, and various steps con- 
cerning the internal administration of the 
movement. 


General Work Stoppage 


An attempt to give the Federation power 
to call a general strike in the province 
was unsuccessful. First, the resolution com- 
mittee changed the tenor of the original 
motion; then the delegates, by a substan- 
tial majority, defeated the amended resolu- 
tion. 

The discussion lasted more than two 
hours and gave rise to some heated 
argument. 

As submitted by Montreal Local 698 of 
the United Automobile Workers, the resolu- 
tion asked the Executive Committee “to 
call a general work stoppage of all its 
affiliated bodies in the province of Quebec” 
when the labour movement is “faced with 
situations such as that at Murdochville”. 
The resolution also called upon the Execu- 
tive Committee “to report on those who 
do not answer the call”. 

The resolutions committee changed the 
tenor of this resolution by insisting, as a 
prior condition to the calling of a general 
strike, that the Executive Committee 
obtain “assurance in writing that at least 
two thirds of the affiliated local unions 
concur, with two thirds of the membership 
of all affiliated unions stating that, having 
approached their international or national 
unions, they are willing to follow the 
recommendation of the Executive”. 

So worded, even the most rabid par- 
tisans of a general work stoppage eventually 
conceded that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would never launch a general strike 
in the province of Quebec. 

A half dozen delegates spoke in favour 
of a general work stoppage but most of 
them conceded that the amendment des- 
troyed the original intention of the 
resolution. 

Those opposed to the resolution were 
more numerous, and among the arguments 
put forward against a general work stoppage 
were the respect due an agreement entered 
into with an employer; the use of an 
economic measure for political purposes; 
the attempt to implant European tactics 
in North America; the difficulty of carry- 
ing out such a step successfully, and, 
especially, the fact that the majority of 
Quebee’s organized workers would not be 
willing to resort to such a step. 
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Assistance to Universities 


The Federation called for unconditional 
financial assistance to the universities of 
the province. 

The delegates unanimously adopted a 
resolution from Local 1195 of the United 
Steelworkers of America recommending 
that financial subsidies be unconditionally 
granted by the provincial Government and 
urging the universities to accept grants 
from the federal Government just as they 
do from the provincial Government. 


Jean Louis Gagnon, delegate of the 
Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada, took the provincial 
Government strongly to task on this point, 
accusing it of “setting up a curtain of 
ignorance between Quebec and the other 
provinces”, 

Stating that wages are higher in other 
provinces because the level of education is 
higher, Mr. Gagnon called for free educa- 
tion at all levels. 


Right to Strike 


The convention also unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for free exercise of the 
right to strike for all workers in the 
province, including those presently covered 
by the Public Utilities Act. 

J. Eucher Corbeil, of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, Mont- 
real public transportation section, stressed 
that the Public Utilities Act, if it is to deny 
to some workers freedom to strike, should 
at least provide a _ substitute. Another 
CBRE member, Bertrand Proulx, stated 
that when they renew their contract next 
July, the Montreal streetcar conductors and 
bus drivers will not hesitate to call a strike 
if the terms offered by the company are 
not satisfactory. 

Another delegate, William Dodge, wanted 
to warn the Federation against the ten- 
dency to generalize this restriction of the 
right to strike. He stated that this Act 
would have to be abrogated before it is 
extended to all the workers. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention also adopted resolutions 
calling for a better administration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act, re- 
duction of the cost of medicines and the 
processing in Canada of our natural 
resources. 


Declaration of Principles 


The outgoing Executive Committee had 
prepared a declaration of principles on 
education, social security, labour legislation, 
natural resources and political education 


Théo Gagné 
President at Murdochville 


and action. Because of lack of time, only 
the part concerning education was adopted. 

The convention declared itself in favour 
of compulsory education up to the age of 
16 and of free education at all levels: 
primary, secondary, specialized and univer- 
sity. 

The QFL also called for the establishment 
of a Superior Education Council, represent- 
ing all social groups, which would be 
responsible not only for curriculums but 
for educational budgets as well. 

The other sections of the declaration of 
principles not officially approved by the 
delegates made the following demands. 

On social security, the QFL calls for the 
establishment of a complete social security 
plan to assure “the aged, the handicapped, 
widows and orphans a decent standard of 
living allowing them to recover their 
personal dignity”. 

Furthermore, the Federation calls for the 
immediate conclusion of an agreement 
between the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments for the carrying out of a complete 
health insurance plan “to be administered 
by the province”. 

With respect to labour legislation, the 
declaration calls for a provincial labour 
code sanctioning three fundamental free- 
doms: freedom of association, the right of 
collective bargaining and the right to strike. 
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With regard to the development of 
natural resources, the Federation claims 
that “an important part of the management 
and of the profits of the firm must remain 
in the hands of the citizens of this prov- 
ince”. The declaration adds “that any 
concession of our natural resources to 
private enterprise must be conditional, 
subject to the concern’s remaining open 
for public ownership if the rights and 
interests of the citizens are endangered.” 

Finally, in view of the increased effect 
of politics on economic and social life, 
the declaration of principles sees in poli- 
tical action the “essential conditions for 
the survival of our movement”. 

The Federation therefore intends to “step 
up the political education of its members, 
study the present political structure, seek 
essential reforms, and, to insure their being 
applied, urge its members to direct. political 
action”. 


Elections 


Roger Provost, Canadian Director of 
the United Textile Workers of America, 
was re-elected President by acclamation. 

The two Vice Presidents, Pat Burke, 
Director of the mines section of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and Edouard 
Larose, of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, were also chosen by 
acclamation. 


There was, however, a spirited contest 
for the positions of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Roméo Girard, Manager of Local 106 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs, defeated Jean Louis Gag- 
non of the Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada for the 
position of Secretary. Eucher Corbeil, Pre- 
sident of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, public transportation section of 
Montreal, defeated the former Treasurer, 
Roméo Mathieu of the United Packing- 
house Workers. 

One retiring Vice President, R. J. La- 
moureux, and the outgoing Secretary, 
Armand Marion, did not seek re-election. 


To complete the Executive Committee of 
the QFL, the convention also chose the 
following 15 directors: Roger Bédard, 
mines; Léo Moore, construction trades; 
Léopold Lavoie, wood products; J. B. 
Hurens, pulp and paper; William Dodge, 
transport; Roland Goedike, food and 
beverages; Gaston Ramat, services; André 
-lante, municipal employees; Maurice Sil- 
coff, clothing industry; Gérard Poirier and 
René Martin, durable goods; Louis La- 
berge, transport; Rosario Lebeau and André 
Courchesne, non-durable goods; and Oscar 
Longtin, textiles. 


AFL-CIO 2nd Biennial Convention 


Moves against corruption, culminating in expulsion of three unions, 


take up 25 per cent of convention's time. 


Rejecting suggestion to 


forgo wage demands, delegates call for increases in wages, salaries 


Action against corruption in the labour 
movement, culminating in the expulsion 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and two smaller unions, dominated 
the second biennial convention of the AF'L- 
CIO, held December 5 to 13 in Atlantic 
City, NJ. An estimated 25 per cent of 
the convention’s time was taken up in 
disposing of the corruption issue. 

Besides expelling the three unions, the 
Federation decided to keep a fourth on 
probation, and reinstated another that had 
previously been suspended for corrupt 
practices. 

The six-day convention was attended by 
close to a thousand delegates from 120 
international unions, 34 state bodies, and 
a large number of local organizations. 
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Another leading subject of discussion was 
the Federation’s policy on collective bar- 
gaining aims for the coming year. The 
convention decided to support demands for 
further wage increases and other benefits, 
in keeping with the theory that the cure 
for the current business downturn in 
the United States was the creation of 
greater purchasing power. It overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the policy of wage restraint 
advocated at the convention by one of 
the leaders of the Federation*. 


*Richard J. Gray, President of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, who proposed, at 
the Department’s convention preceding the AFL-CIO 
meeting, that unions abstain from making wage 
demands for the next 12 months. 


The convention removed the time limit, 
previously set at December 5, 1957, after 
which state and city central bodies belong- 
ing to the former AFL and CIO which had 
not united were subject to withdrawal of 
their charters. Instead of this, the Presi- 
dent of the Federation was empowered to 
extend the time limit indefinitely, although 
he was also authorized to take drastic action 
if he considered it necessary. 

From the time of the AFL-CIO merger 
to the original deadline, state organizations 
merged in only 33 states and Puerto Rico; 
and the states in which unity had not been 
effected include the largest and most popu- 
lous industrial states: New York, California, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois 
and Michigan. During that time, some 170 
mergers occurred at the city and county 
level. 


Expulsions 


The expulsion of the Teamsters union 
was supported by a majority of about five 
to one, the vote being 10,458,598 in favour 
and 2,266,497 against. Representatives of 
94 unions voted for the resolution to 
expel, those of 21 unions voted against it, 
representatives of four unions were divided 
on the question, while those of eight 
unions abstained from voting. The ouster 
resolution required a two-thirds majority 
in order to carry. 

A short time before the vote on the 
expulsion of the Teamsters union was 
taken, George Meany, President of the 
AFL-CIO, had stated that to prevent ex- 
pulsion the union had to meet only two 
conditions. One was that James R. Hoffa, 
President-elect of the union, should resign 
as an international officer; the other that 
the union should accept an overseer ap- 
pointed by the Federation to supervise a 
purge of its organization. 

Towards the close of the convention, he 
said: 

The important thing about it is that we 
have demonstrated that we are reluctant to 
throw people out of the house of labour. We 
do it only when there is no other way. 
We do it in the full knowledge that it 
presents dangers to us, but with the complete 
conviction that in the long run Labour will 
be better off for what we have done here 
this week. 

John F. English, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Teamsters and AFL-CIO Vice Presi- 
dent, defended his union and President- 
elect Hoffa. Hoffa has “done more for the 
Teamsters than any other man, including 
myself,” said Mr. English. “The penalty 
urged against the union is too severe.” 

Although there was no doubt about the 
reality of the break between the AFL-CIO 
and the Teamsters*, both sides seemed 


anxious to avoid doing anything to widen 
the breach. Before the vote on the expul- 
sion was taken Mr. Meany rejected any 
suggestion of a war on the Teamsters. It 
is reported that the Federation will refuse 
for the present to issue a charter to allow 
a union to be set up as a rival to the 
Teamsters.) 

The Teamsters union has stated that it 
will ‘‘continue to co-operate and work with 
our sister unions as we have in the past”. 
It has promised to refrain from raiding 
or seeking to destroy other unions, and to 
“work in harmony in the local central 
bodies, in state organizations and through 
inter-union agreements”. The union’s state- 
ment of policy says that mutual aid agree- 
ments with other international unions will 
continue to be honoured “unless we are 
expressly forbidden” to do so. The AFL- 
CIO’s constitution, howaver, does expressly 
forbid such dealings with expelled unions. 

By a vote of about seven to one the 
convention aproved the expulsion of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union if by March 15, 1958, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council had no ground 
for believing that the union would rid itself 
of corruption. But the slim hope behind 
the stay of execution evaporated almost 
immediately, and two days after the resolu- 
tion had been passed, after various com- 
munications had been received from Presi- 
dent James G. Cross and other leaders of 
the Bakery Workers, the Council put the 
expulsion into effect. 

The vote to expel the union was 11,118,079 
in favour and 1,680,695 against. Only nine 
of the Federation’s 134 unions supported 
the Bakery Workers. 

The decisive consideration in the expul- 
sion of the Bakery Workers Union appeared 
to be the refusal of its president, James 
G. Cross, to resign. Mr. Cross was found 
guilty by the convention of malpractices 
which included the accepting of nearly 
$100,000 from an employer in loans for 
buying houses in Washington and Palm 
Beach. After the vote had been taken the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO invited 
the Bakery Union’s president and his board 
to attend a special meeting on December 
10. The union’s executive then refused 
point blank to agree to accept directives 
for a “clean-up”, and on this President 
Meany announced expulsion on Decem- 
ber 12. 
~*Formal orders for the expulsion of the Team- 
sters and two other ousted unions from state and 
city central bodies were sent out by the AFL-CIO 
shortly after the convention ended. This belied the 
openly expressed belief of the Teamsters that the 
Federation would not make the expulsion effective 


by requiring its central bodies to break off their 
connection with them. 
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In contrast to the policy adopted in the 
case of the Teamsters, the AFL-CIO im- 
mediately issued a charter for the formation 
of a rival union to 250 anti-Cross delegates 
from more than 100 locals of the Bakery 
Union, representing about 55,000 members. 
These delegates, who had cheered each 
attack on Cross at the convention, attended 
a “loyalty” conference on the call of the 
“Committee to Preserve Integrity in the 
Bakery Workers Union”. After the conven- 
tion had voted for expulsion with a period 
of grace until March 15 these delegates had 
expressed their intention of staying inside 
the union, and trying to overthrow Mr. 
Cross at a special convention to be held 
March 3 to 5.* 

The new union will be called the Ameri- 
ean Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union. 

The third unions to incur the penalty of 
expulsion as a result of its refusal to take 
certain measures of reform demanded by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council was the 
Laundry Workers’ International Union. In 
this case 12,680,582 votes were for expul- 
sion, only 89,469 against. The number of 
unions that voted in favour of the resolu- 
tion was 105, while only two voted against 
the measure and 22 unions did not vote. 

George Meany told the convention that 
the union would satisfy the Federation’s 
Council if it met three demands, viz: that 
it should hold a special convention to deal 
with reform; that E. C. James, former 
IWIU Secretary-Treasurer, should be re- 
moved from any connection with the union 
or its subordinate bodies, and that steps 
should be taken to recover money which 
had been converted to his own uses by 
James ; that the present officers should 
resign at the convention and that new 
elections should be held under the super- 
vision of a chairman appointed by the 
AFL-CIO President. Mr. Meany said that 
there would be no objection to any attempt 
to gain re-election by the IWIU President 
Ralph T, Fagan or its present Secretary- 
Treasurer Mildred Giannini. 

The President of the Laundry Workers 
Union told the convention that his own 
executive council had rejected these de- 
mands two days before.. He said that “it 
was not consistent with the IWIU concep- 
tion of internal democracy to hold a con- 
vention other than as specified in its 
constitution”. 

The convention decided to keep the 
Distillery, Rectifying, Wine and Allied 

*Shortly after the AFL-CIO convention ended 
the expelled Bakery Workers Union suspended five 
of its officers—four of whom were vice presidents— 


for the “crime” of “dual unionism”, by which was 
meant the setting up of a rival union, 
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Workers’ International Union on probation 
and under the supervision of a monitor 
appointed by President Meany. This course 
was taken in consideration of the union’s 
complete compliance with the reform mea- 
sures laid down by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council. 

Mr. Meany reported that the union had 
not been suspended and had not taken its 
case to the appeals committee as the three 
expelled unions had done. “We now have 
a commitment and stipulation on the part 
of the officers of this union that they will 
call a special convention to be chaired by 
someone designated by the AFL-CIO,” he 
said. 

All delegates to the convention, he went 
on, will be elected by secret ballot and will 
be informed of the charges made against 
the union in the report of the Ethical 
Practices Committee. 

Before the convention is held—sometime 
within about 90 days of the end of the 
AFL-CIO convention—the union’s books, 
records and accounts, as well as its social 
security fund, will be audited by an 
independent public accounting firm selected 
by the monitor. If evidence of wrong- 
doing is found the union has promised to 
take suitable action. Any financial arrange- 
ment between the union or its subordinate 
bodies and Sol Cilento, former Secretary- 
Treasurer, will be investigated by an attor- 
ney to be named by the AFL-CIO, and 
any action he recommends will be taken. 

The suspension of the United Textile 
Workers of America (formerly AFL) was 
lifted by the convention after the union 
had given assurances that it would comply 
entirely with the AFL-CIO’s demands for 
reform. 

Former UTWA President Anthony 
Valente and former Secretary-Treasurer 
Lloyd Klenert had resigned several weeks 
earlier after they had been found guilty by 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee 
of irregular practices in connection with 
substantial sums of union money. Neither 
they nor Joseph Jacobs, Southern Director 
of the union, will be eligible for election 
to any office in the union or its locals. 

The UTWA has agreed to call a special 
convention within 90 days from December 
10 under the supervision of a representative 
of the AFL-CIO. All present officers of the 
union may stand for re-election. A copy 
of the Ethical Practices Committee’s report 
on the UTWA will be given to every dele- 
gate to the convention, and it will be placed 
on the record and printed in the union’s 
official newspaper. The convention must 
also adopt the AFL-CIO’s ethical practices , 
codes, delegates to the convention will be 
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elected by secret ballot and voting will 
also be by secret ballot. After the conven- 
tion officers of the union will make periodic 
reports to the Council. 


Mr. Meany said that although there 
would be no compulsion, the United Textile 
Workers would probably soon merge with 
the Textile Workers Union of America 
(formerly CIO). He expressed the view 
that such an amalgamation would be a 
boon to the industry and its employees. 


Wage Demands 


Richard J. Gray, President of the AFL- 
CIO Building and Construction Trades 
Department, told the convention that there 
should be a cessation of demands for wage 
increases during 1958. He asked the 19 
presidents of affiliates of the Department 
to join in a public declaration of policy 
calling on their local unions voluntarily to 
forgo any demands for wage increases next 
year. He said that new wage rises would 
contribute to inflation, and would result 
in less construction and more unemploy- 
ment among building trades workers. 


“Shall we continue to strive for and 
obtain wage increases to compensate for, 
and I might add, contribute to the increased 
cost of living and inflation?” asked Mr. 
Gray. “If we do will it mean more tight 
money, more inflation, less construction 
and more unemployment for our people? 
Or has the time come for us to reassess our 
basic policy? I say we have reached such 
a point,” he declared. “To me it seems to 
be a question of stabilizing our wage gains 
and obtaining full employment through 


increased construction.” 


Mr. Gray’s proposal met with a cold 
reception from the delegates and was 
opposed by President Meany, who said that 
all the signs pointed to a drop in infla- 
tionary forces and that it was now more 
important than ever to increase wages in 
order to help to create more buying power 
to support production. He added that there 
was no reason to think that stopping wage 
increases would help anyone but the 
employers. 

Walter Reuther spoke in the same vein. 
“We are in trouble because big business 
is taking a disproportionately large share 
of the fruits of our developing economy,” 
he asserted. His prescription for improving 
economic conditions included higher take- 
home pay for workers and lower “take- 
home profits” for corporations. 

The delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution declaring their intention of de- 
manding more pay, shorter hours and better 
welfare and security programs in 1958. 
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U.S. Secretary of Labor 


United States Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell in addressing the AFL-CIO 
convention gave an outline of the Hisen- 
hower program of legislation aimed at 
checking abuses in labour unions. 

The following are the main provisions 
of the program: 

—Public disclosure of the operations of 
all welfare funds, whether financed and 
administered by labour alone, by labour 
and management jointly, or by manage- 
ment alone. 

—Compulsory reports on the handling 
of all union treasury funds, with provisions 
to allow union members to sue those who 
mishandle such funds. 

—Election of all local officers by secret 
vote at least every four years, with 
national and regional officers also to be 
elected directly by secret ballot, or by 
delegates chosen by secret ballot. 

—Public reports to be made by employers 
and union officials of payments made to 
each other. 

—Appointment of a Commissioner of 
Labor Reports to scrutinize financial re- 
ports, with power to subpoena witnesses 
in gathering evidence required to prevent 
wrong-doing. 

—Criminal prosecution for embezzlement 
of union funds to be brought within the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts. This 
process is now limited to local and state 
courts. 

The foregoing would deal with abuses in 
the internal affairs of unions. Regarding 
relations between unions and employers 
the Presidential program proposes the 
following: 

—Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
so that concerted action against employers 
who are performing farmed-out work or 
work on construction project sites shall 
not be construed as a secondary boycott. 

—Any secondary boycott instigated by 
a union now covered by the Act would be 
prohibited if it directly or indirectly coerces 
any employer—including employers not 
now covered by the Act, including rail- 
roads and municipalities—into withholding 
services in order to put pressure on another 
employer. 

—Amendment of the Act to forbid picket- 
ing against an employer whose employees 
have signified that they do not want to be 
represented by the union engaged in the 
picketing. 

Mr. Mitchell told the convention that 
the Administration was opposed to amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act to introduce 
prohibition of the union shop on a nation- 
wide basis. 
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President Meany said that he was “very 
sceptical” about many of the proposals, 
but that he would withhold judgment until 
he saw the actual legislation. Provisions 
that he specially took exception to included 
the requirement that union officers should 
be elected by secret ballot at least every 
four years, which he said would put the 
government “pretty deep” into the internal 
affairs of unions; and the appointment of 
a Commissioner of Labor, which he thought 
would mean the setting up of a new 
bureaucracy and would be only a short step 
from what would amount to licensing legis- 
lation. 

The same scepticism was expressed in a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
presidents of the Federation’s 135 unions 
who make up the AFL-CIO General Board. 
They declared their readiness to support 
the requirements for reporting and regulat- 
ing union and management funds, and any 
other measures needed to protect union 
members from exploitation. But they con- 
demned proposals to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act to “further restrict legitimate 
picketing and boycott activity”. 


CLC Fraternal Delegate 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, who was 
the CLC’s fraternal delegate to the con- 
vention, emphasized in his address the 
importance of bringing the unorganized 
workers into the labour movement. 

After referring to the successful merger 
of the TLC and CCL, their federations 
and nearly all of local labour councils, 
Mr. MacDonald said: 

If unity is to have full meaning for the 
workers of our respective countries the first 
responsibility that devolves upon us is to 
organize the unorganized. We cannot afford 
to be complacent while millions of workers 
remain outside our movement. It is all too 
easy at conventions like this to talk of past 
achievements. But we have too great a 
responsibility to the future to concentrate 
over-much on the past. 

Organizing the unorganized was not an 
easy task, the speaker admitted. But he 
said that it was necessary to strengthen 
the base and extend the influence of the 
labour movement. “I cannot conceive of 
a worse fate for our movement than to 
become a closed community with a fence 
around it,” he remarked. 

In Canada international unionism enjoys 
the allegiance of the vast majority of 
organized workers, and this was a situation 
which Canadians accepted and had no 
wish to disturb, Mr. MacDonald said. 
Nevertheless, with the development of 
Canada as a “middle power” in world 
affairs, Canadians had lately come to feel 
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a stronger sense of national identity than 
ever before. In the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress was a middle power, 
“playing a part which we think is not 
without significance,” the speaker said. 
Thus, he continued, while the ties between 
the CLC and the AFL-CIO must and 
would remain firmly knit, ‘our two coun- 
tries must be free and equal partners 
within the world movement”. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions submitted to the convention 
numbered 150. 

As reported above, one resolution called 
for the granting of substantial increases in 
wages and salaries and improvements in 
fringe benefits as a remedy for current soft 
spots in the economy. “The very fact of 
an economic slackening makes it doubly 
imperative that unions gain sizeable wage 
increases to bolster consumer buying power 
and thereby provide a needed stimulating 
force for an upturn in the economy,” the 
resolution declared. 

The convention called for reversal of 
the Government’s tight money policy and 
urged that funds be made available at lower 
interest rates to home-owners, home- 
buyers and small businesses. The economy 
should be permitted to resume its normal 
growth, the resolution said, 

A resolution on housing called for (1) 
the construction of two million houses a 
year, a major portion of them to be within 
the financial reach of low- and middle- 
income groups, (2) a new and expanded 
public housing program of 200,000 units a 
year, (3) liberal financial help to builders, 
(4) a special housing program for the 
elderly, and (5) elimination of discrimina- 
tion in housing. 

On the shorter work-week, the convention 
approved a resolution that the Government 
reduce the maximum work-week under the 
Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts 
Acts “as rapidly as feasible” in view of 
the increased productivity resulting from 
automation, peaceful use of atomic energy 
and other technological advances. 

On automation, the U.S. Congress was 
asked to begin a continuing study of the 
social and economic impact of automation 
and unions were advised to continue their 
efforts to obtain effective contracts and 
legislative programs to minimize the dan- 
gers of hardships to individuals and com- 
munities arising out of the use of new 
technological techniques. 

The convention declared its support of 
any new legislation to provide for the 
reporting of the operations of all pension 


and welfare funds, regardless of whether 
they are administered by unions or em- 
ployers or jointly by both. The Federation 
will also support any legislation that would 
protect the individual worker from corrupt 
or unscrupulous union officials. 

But opposition was registered to legisla- 
tion whose purpose would be to regulate 
the internal affairs of unions or to limit 
picketing and proscribe secondary boycotts. 
State or federal “right-to-work” laws were 
also fiercely opposed. 

On the operation of the U.S. Senate com- 
mittee investigating corruption in labour- 
management relations, the convention 
pledged “full co-operation with all proper 
investigations” but it accused members of 
the committee of unfairness, playing poli- 
tics, and anti-labour bias. Three of the 
members of that committee were singled 
out for special attack on account of their 
alleged use of the inquiry ‘fas a public 
platform to serve their own anti-labour 
and political purposes”. 

This official criticism of the McClellan 
Committee represented a change from the 
Federation’s previous policy of full support. 

The Federation agreed to raise $1,000,000 
during the next three years as a contribu- 
tion to the solidarity fund of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. This fund was set up to help the 
victims of oppression abroad. All affiliates 
of the Federation will be asked to con- 
tribute. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention: 


—Urged revision of the federal tax 
structure and the plugging of loopholes 
i yt, 

—Requested a vigorous and large-scale 
program of federal aid to local schools. 

—Noted the lack of support for the AFL- 
CIO political education programs and called 
for “greater dedication” and all-out support 
by affiliates. 

—Asked for a redoubling of efforts to 
organize the unorganized. 

—Demanded area redevelopment pro- 
grams to relieve blighted areas, help for 
local industries and retraining for immob- 
ilized workers lacking skills or whose skills 
are not suited to local needs. 

—Stressed the need for measures to 
restore and raise the incomes of “all who 
work in agriculture”. 

—Called for improvement in all forms of 
social legislation. 

—Registered Labour’s support for reci- 
procal trade between nations. 


Election of Officers 


President George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, and 25 
vice presidents were re-elected by the con- 
vention. 

To fill the two vacancies in the Executive 
Council caused by the expulsion of the 
Teamsters and the Bakery Workers, the 
delegates elected Peter T. Schoemann, 
President of the Plumbers and Pipefitters, 
and Paul L. Phillips, President of the 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers. 
They replace John F. English of the 
Teamsters and Herman Winter of the 
Bakery Workers. 


Building and Construction Trades Department 


The threatened secession from the AFL- 
CIO of the 19 international unions that 
make up the AFL-CIO Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department was averted 
when, at the 49th regular meeting of the 
Department, the unions decided to make 
another effort to settle their jurisdictional 
disputes with industrial unions. 

Last June, with the help of George 
Meany, the two groups reached an agree- 
ment that has never been implemented. It 
gave jurisdiction over new building to the 
construction unions and control over day- 
to-day maintenance to the industrial unions. 
All other disputes were to have been 
decided in accordance with past practice. 
Since then resentment has been growing 
among the building unions. Some groups 
have favoured economic warfare. Others 
have called for secession from the AFL- 
CIO. 
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The unions of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department finally decided on 
a course of action much less drastic than 
either of these. They asked the AFL-CIO 
convention to guarantee the historic and 
traditional jurisdictions of the building 
trades. They also asked the Federation to 
“condemn any activity on the part of any 
affiliated industrial union which would tend 
to encroach and usurp, through the use of 
economic pressure, picket lines and collec- 
tive bargaining contracts,’ on these juris- 
dictions. 

They further directed the Department’s 
negotiating committee again to meet the 
representatives of the Industrial Union 
Department. If a settlement has not been 
reached by next February 28 the committee 
is to report to a special meeting of the 
presidents of the 19 building trades unions. 
This group will make a “final decision on 
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the future steps to be taken by the Depart- 
ment with respect to this controversy”. 

President Meany, who was himself for- 
merly a business agent in a New York local 
of the Plumbers union, placed upon the 
building trades unions much of the blame 
for their long-standing dispute with the 
industrial unions. He reminded them that 
the building crafts had operated for many 
years through “closed unions” which refused 
to open their doors to skilled workers in 
industrial plants until after the 1935 split. 
He said that renewed labour warfare would 
not solve the problem of dividing respon- 
sibility for work on major repairs in 
factories. 

He pointed out that there were now 
many industrial workers in the old craft 
unions, and many craft members in the 
old industrial unions. He warned his hearers 
that the workers themselves might revolt 
if wholesale transfers were ordered without 


their consent. He apparently attributed 
the failure to carry the June agreement into 
effect to the opposition of the building 
trades unions. 


Maritime Trades Department 


A remark by President Meany at the 
opening session of the Maritime Trades 
Department convention was taken as a 
possible indication that the International 
Longshoremen’s Association may return to 
the AFL-CIO fold. Mr. Meany said that 
the Association was a better union than 
when he personally ousted it in 1953 for 
failing to carry out his demands for reform. 
He qualified this, however, by adding that 
some of the officials who were in office when 
the union was expelled were still holding 
their jobs. This was taken to mean that 
certain of the union’s officials may have to 
be removed before admission of the ILA 
to the AFL-CIO will be considered. 


8th Meeting, Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee 


Government's long-time support of apprenticeship training recognized 
in resolution urging study of legislation that would let apprentices 
in federal undertakings make use of provincial training facilities 


That the federal Gvernment has, over 
the years, given invaluable support to the 
provinces to promote apprenticeship train- 
ing, it was recognized by educators, provin- 
cial government officials, industrialists and 
others attending the eighth meeting of the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Commit- 
tee, held in Ottawa December 2-3. Herbert 
C. Nicholls, President of Milne and Nicholls 
Limited, Toronto, acted as chairman. 

The Committee adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the Government to study legislation 
that would enable apprentices in under- 
takings under federal jurisdiction to make 
use of provincial training facilities. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
and Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister, 
attended the opening session of the con- 
ference and welcomed the delegates. Arthur 
Maloney, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister, was introduced to the delegates. 

Mr, Starr complimented members of the 
Committee on their efforts in “this very 
important work—that of training more and 
more people to take appropriate posts in 
the life of our communities”. He praised 
the work of the provinces and pledged his 
personal support for their efforts at all 
times. 
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To back his assertion that the federal 
Government is highly interested in the 
field of apprenticeship training, Mr. Brown 
told the delegates that more is contributed 
by the Government to apprenticeship train- 
ing than to any other project. 

Mr. Brown made particular reference to 
the current program to develop trade 
analyses and to the value of such analyses 
as a basis for preparation of courses of 
instruction and the establishment of uni- 
form trade standards. 

Current negotiations with the provinces, 
Mr. Brown noted, might bring agreements 
that would end the need for direct federal 
assistance to training programs operated 
provincially. However, he assured the dele- 
gates that federal interest in the programs 
would continue unabated. 

A discussion to ascertain whether or not 
apprenticeship is the best solution to the 
trades training problem was prompted by 
A. W. Crawford, Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, Depagtment of Labour, 
when he asserted that the present system of 
training worked well in the building trades 
but wondered “if it is really the best 


solution to the needs of other manufac- 


turing industries.” 


Herbert Cocker, Vice President of a 
London, Ont., construction firm, warned 
about generalizing on the subject of 
apprenticeship. He regretted some manage- 
ments’ frequent lack of interest and reluct- 
ance to co-operate in apprentice training. 
He wished they would give the fine co-oper- 
ation extended by automobile manufac- 
turers, as demonstrated by their generous 
donations of equipment for training pur- 
poses. He also mentioned the growing 
complexity of some trades, such as plumb- 
ing, heating and electrical, which prevent 
shortening of the apprenticeship period. 


W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Manitoba, observed that train- 
ing given an apprentice in the electrical 
trade of the construction industry does not 
fit him for motor winding or for work in 
electronics, and felt, therefore, that the 
program in this field should be widened. He 
suggested that this might be a matter for 
consideration of trade advisory committees. 

Mr. Wilson felt that the traditional 
apprenticeship program was being allowed 
to carry over into areas where it was not 
valid, and asked if it would not be advisable 
to co-operate with industry in developing 
programs to meet their needs. He also 
suggested that some co-operative plan be 
established whereby provincial facilities 
would be utilized to train apprenticeable 
employees of the federal Government. 


J. B. Metzler, Ontario’s Deputy Minister 
of Labour, noted that the plumbing trade 
has found the traditional system of training 
suitable for the construction industry. He 
suggested that an incentive to registration 
of trainees in the government service or 
under industrial apprenticeship plans might 
be provided through the awarding of certi- 
ficates of proficiency to those who success- 
fully complete their training. 

Mr. Metzler warned that in his opinion 
to introduce changes which would destroy 
apprenticeship would destroy the trade 
itself. He would like to see apprenticeship 
continue on the basis of indenture, requiring 
on-the-job and classroom training. 

Herbert C. Nicholls attributed the success 
of his construction business to apprentice- 
ship. His “best men” had graduated from 
technical schools and thereafter completed 
apprenticeship training. 

R. E. Anderson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Nova Scotia, suggested that the 
extent to which apprenticeship authorities 
might beneficially participate in industrial 
plant training should be explored. 

I. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentices, 
Canadian General Electric Company, Peter- 
borough, thought the Committee should 


discuss education in its broader sense as 
a preparation for work, rather than for a 
particular type of occupation. He felt that 
the apprenticeship system has been valu- 
able in the past but that it cannot remain 
static and meet changing needs. Investiga- 
tion is necessary to determine what changes 
should be made, he suggested. 

J. H. Ross, Victoria, B.C., had found 
that trainees who come through apprentice- 
ship made the best tradesmen. He spoke 
of an existing arrangement to meet require- 
ments in northern areas of Alberta, where 
it was desirable for a workman to have 
proficiency in more than one trade. There, 
a man, having qualified in the usual manner 
in one trade, might add qualification in a 
second or even a third trade by taking an 
additional year of training in each such 
trade. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the 
Committee unanimously approved the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas apprenticeship has an important 
place in the education of young Canadians; 
and 

Whereas the federal Government has, over 
the years, given invaluable support to the 
efforts of the provinces to promote appren- 
ticeship by providing a forum for concerted 
study and organization by its excellent field 
service, and by its nation-wide program of 
promotion and publicity, all furnishing prac- 
tical evidence of its deep interest in appren- 
ticeship as one of the avenues for young 
Canadians; and 

Whereas, largely as a result of this con- 
certed provincial movement towards evolu- 
tion and adoption of uniform standards 
of certified journeymanship in designated 
trades, the problem of local variations has 
lessened and will undoubtedly disappear; 
and 

Whereas it thereupon becomes feasible for 
an apprenticeship to be carried on, upon 
an interprovincial basis, with the apprentice 
carrying forward his credits from one proy- 
ince to another and following a substantially 
uniform program of training; and 

Whereas the participation of the federal 
Government in apprenticeship would greatly 
strengthen the recognition of apprenticeship 
as a type of education and the provinces 
would make available to federal apprentices 
the training facilities of the provincial 
program; 

Therefore this Committee respectfully 
urges upon the federal Government the study 
of legislation, either by way of an Appren- 
ticeship Act, or by amendment of the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, or other- 
wise, upon a basis which could facilitate 
the development of a joint program under 
which provincial training facilities would 
be utilized by apprentices in undertakings 
which are under federal jurisdiction. 


The next meeting of the Committee will 
be held in April. 
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Successful Rehabilitation — II 


Second of series of articles describing how success in rehabilitation 
can be achieved through the co-ordination of rehabilitation services 
throughout a community, by precise matching of the person to the job 


The following article is the second in a 
series. Written by Morton Wilson, Prairie 
Regional Public Relations Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, tt was 
based on files in a National Employment 
Service office in that region. 

The purpose of this series is to provide 
examples of success in rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services throughout a com- 
munity. These articles will illustrate that 
the particular demands of any job, the 
unique combination of skill, aptitudes and 
attitude required in the worker, can often 
be~met by a disabled person, not by coin- 
cidence but because of a precise matching 
of the person to the job. 

There is no success story like that of 
a seriously handicapped person who, through 
rehabilitation, overcomes all obstacles in 
the path to self-reliance and full employ- 
ment. 

It wasn’t until she was 50 years of age 
that Ruth—let us call her that—became 
employed and self-reliant, but she “made 
it”, just the same. Leading up to this 
achievement, however, is a tale of illness 
and frustration, of patience and determina- 
tion. 

The story takes place in a prairie city, 
and goes back about 35 years—to the time 
when Ruth was stricken with neuroderma- 
titis. She was fifteen, then, and in the 
eighth grade at school. The very nature 
of the disease, with its visible sores and 
discomfort, made it impossible for Ruth 
to continue in school. Frequently, through- 
out the next 26 years of her life, she was 
a full-time bed patient solely dependent 
upon her mother for care and support. 

It is quite understandable, under the 
circumstances, that Ruth’s mind should 
turn inward upon herself, with unpleasant 
results. During these trying years she 
became almost a complete introvert, and 
developed a number of companion ill- 
nesses, including migraine headaches and 
severe backaches. Most of these ailments, 
it later appeared, were largely a figment 
of Ruth’s mind—but a most realistic and 
undesirable figment, to be sure. Mercifully, 
there were periods of relief, and during 
these periods she was able to help her 
mother with some housework. But because 
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all medical aid had failed to provide more 
than a temporary cure, she was unable to 
continue her education or enter regular 
employment. 

Ruth’s case was brought to the attention 
of the Special Placement Division of the 
National Employment Office by the Pro- 
vincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, who 
referred her there for employment evalua- 
tion. A pension had been refused on the 
grounds of insufficient disability and there- 
fore it was believed that some steps might 
be taken towards her rehabilitation. The 
neurodermatitis had been static for about 
a year when Ruth first appeared at the 
National Employment Office for registra- 
tion. No visible signs were apparent, thanks 
to an experimental treatment of cortisone, 
and there was reason to believe that the 
answer had been found. An interview dis- 
closed, however, that Ruth suffered from 
something even deeper-seated—a marked 
inferiority complex. She had been away 
from normal living such a long time; her 
doctor’s report favoured socialization rather 
than employment as the immediate need. 

Upon completion of her registration, the 
ledger sheet of Ruth’s employability went 
like this: on the debit side was her age, 
a lack of formal education and training, no 
work history, and her personal fears; on the 
credit side was a woman who looked much 
younger than her years, one who had done 
a good deal of reading during her years of 
illness and whose self-education had gone 
much beyond her schooling. Also on the 
credit side was a quiet and well-modulated 
voice and a desire to co-operate. 

The first step in rehabilitation was to 
discover Ruth’s interests, and with the 
aid of the Provincial Co-ordinator of Re- 
habilitation, she was enrolled at the occupa- 
tional therapy workshop of the hospital, 
where she exhibited a neat, orderly thinking 
ability and showed a definite aptitude for 
working with her hands. After four months 
in the workshop, however, it was decided 
that a different form of socialization was 
necessary, and the Special Placement Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Office 
suggested that a period of time be spent 
at the Rehabilitation Centre. It was believed 
that association with others less fortunate 
than she might do something for Ruth’s 
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morale, and this move proved so successful 
that after three or four months the rehabili- 
tation authorities decided that she was 
ready for more advanced training. 

The National Employment Office now 
approached Canadian Vocational Training 
to arrange for some kind of commercial 
training, the field in which she seemed 
most interested. It proved to be a wise 
choice, as Ruth not only completed her 
course in normal time, but with results 
that were more than satisfactory. Then she 
returned to the Special Placement Division 
of the NES seeking referral to employment. 


Within ten days, the National Employ- 
ment Office placed her as a clerk-typist, and 
a check with her supervisor after six months 
revealed that she had gained confidence, a 
sense of security and of self-reliance, and 
that she was doing a better-than-average 
job. 

The case of Ruth now lies in the drawer 
marked “File Closed”. But only through the 
efforts and co-operation of many people 
and a number of agencies was her great 
problem successfully overcome and_ her 
useful talents made available to the com- 
munity. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Third Quarter of 1957 


Deaths from industrial accidents* increased by 14 from the previous 
three-month period. Of the 326 fatalities in the quarter, largest 
number, 91, occurred in construction; 42 occurred in transportation 


There were 38267 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1957, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is an increase 
of 14 from the previous quarter, in which 
312 were recorded, including 27 in a supple- 
mentary list. 


During the third quarter of 1957 there 
were five accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On August 11, a plane crash at 
Issoudun, Que., cost the lives of the cap- 
tain, first officer, third officer, navigator 
and two stewardesses. At the time of the 
accident, the plane was returning from a 
trip to England and carried, in addition to 
the crew of six, 73 passengers. All on 
board the aircraft were killed. At Dresden, 
Ont., on August 14, six construction workers 
were killed when the walls of the 37-foot- 
deep trench in which they were working 
suddenly collapsed and buried them. On 
September 26, at Haley, Ont., four men 
died when a pot of molten magnesium 
exploded and sprayed them with hot metal. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2, page 118. 

~+The number of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the third quarter of 1957 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information 
on accidents which occur but are not reported in 
time for inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures shown include 107 
fatalities for which no official reports have been 
received. 


Two accidents resulted in the deaths of 
three persons in each case. On July 3, a 
plane crash near Val D’Or, Que., resulted 
in the deaths of the pilot, flight engineer 
and a construction mechanic. The other 


accident, which involved an automobile, 
occurred on August 29, in Vancouver, B.C., 
and cost the lives of three stevedores. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These _ include 
deaths that resulted from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of traffic 
accidents which are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 


Third Quarter of 1957 
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Grouped by industries (see chart p. 56), 
the largest number of fatalities 91, was 
in construction. This includes 35 in miscel- 
laneous construction, 29 in buildings and 
structures and 27 in highway and bridge 
construction. In the same period of 1956, 
this industry recorded 111 fatalities: 43 in 
highway and bridge construction, 38 in 
buildings and structures and 30 in miscel- 
laneous construction. During the second 
quarter of 1957, 81 construction fatalities 
were listed: 29 in buildings and structures, 
27 in miscellaneous construction and 25 
in highway and bridge construction. 


During the third quarter, accidents in 
the transportation industry were respon- 
sible for 42 deaths, of which 13 were in 
local and highway transportation, 11 in 
water transportation, 9 in air transportation 
and 8 in steam railway transportation. In 
the same period of 1956, there were 74 
deaths reported, including 27 in steam rail- 
ways, 21 in water transportation and 14 
in local and highway transportation. Work 
injuries in this industry during the second 
quarter of 1957 were responsible for 51 
deaths, of which 18 were air water trans- 
portation, 12 in steam railways and 8 in 
each of the air transportation and local 
and highway transportation groups. 


Mining accidents caused the deaths of 
36 persons during the quarter under review, 
23 in metalliferous mining, 12 in non- 
metallic mining and 1 in coal mining. In 
July, August and September last year 45 
fatalities were reported in the industry, 
30 in metalliferous mining, 9 in non-metallic 
mining and 6 in coal mining. During the 
second quarter of this year 37 fatalities 
were listed. 25 in metalliferous mining, 
7 in coal mining and 5 in non-metallic 
mining. 

In manufacturing there were 35 fatalities; 
of these 7 were in iron and steel, 6 in wood 
products and 5 in each of the paper 
products and non-ferrous metals groups. 
During the same period in 1956, 52 were 
recorded, of which 12 were in iron and 


steel, 10 in wood products and 9 in non- 
metallic mineral products. Accidents in 
this industry during April, May and June 
1957 cost the lives of 49 persons, including 
12 in wood products, 11 in iron and steel 
and 5 in the transportation equipment 
group. 

There were 31 industrial fatalities recorded 
in agriculture during the quarter under 
review, a decrease of 1 from the 32 reported 
during the same period last year. During 
the second quarter of 1957 accidents in 
agriculture resulted in the deaths of 26 
persons. 


In the service industry there were 28 
accidental deaths, compared with 14 in the 
same period in 1956 and 11 in April, May 
and June 1957. 

Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 27 persons during the 
third quarter of 1957, a decrease of 22 
from the 49 recorded during the same 
period of 1956. In 1957’s second quarter, 
38 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of these 326 
fatalities (see chart p. 56) shows that 87 
(27 per cent) of the victims had been 
involved in “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 
ete.” Within this group the largest numbers 
of deaths were caused by automobiles and 
trucks (35), tractors, loadmobiles, etc., (23), 
and aircraft (12). In the classification 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles 
or other objects”, 81 (25 per cent) deaths 
were recorded; of these 48 were in the 
category “other objects”, 20 involved 
“moving vehicles” and 13 were a result of 
accidents involving “tools, machinery, etc.” 
“Falls and slips” were responsible for 69 
fatalities during the period, all of which 
were the result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 102. In Quebec there were 76 
and in British Columbia 54. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 122 fatalities in July, 111 in August 
and 93 in September. 


ARTEC Postpones Decision on Merger with NABET 


The Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada has approved the 
principle of merger with the National Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians but, at its recent convention, referred the merger terms back to the executive 
for further study and more discussions with NABET. 

ARTEC represents some 2,000 office and program workers in the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and has been affiliated with NABET for more than two years. 
NABET represents 1,500 CBC technicians as well as employees of a number of private 


radio and television stations in Canada. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Health Services and Rehabilitation 


Contributions of in-plant health service in rehabilitation of disabled 


industrial worker are of tremendous importance. 


of 9 normal functions of 


“The contributions of the in-plant service 
in the rehabilitation of the industrial worker 
are of tremendous importance to successful 
rehabilitation,” declares an article on the 
role of the industrial health service in 
rehabilitation published in the November 
1957 issue of Occupational Health Bul- 
letin, a publication of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

The article lists the nine normal functions 
of an efficient industrial health service and 
then describes the relationship of each 
function to rehabilitation. 

1. First aid and emergency care, the first 
function of an industrial health service, is 
very important in rehabilitation because the 
later progress of the condition will depend 
largely on the efficiency of the initial 
emergency care. Medical and nursing super- 
vision will ensure that correct procedures 
are followed and the total period of re- 
habilitation will be shortened propor- 
tionately. At this time, too, the doctor 
or nurse can do much to allay the fears 
associated with the injury by reassuring the 
patient, which will have a profound effect 
on his mental attitude during subsequent 
stages of rehabilitation. 

2. Preplacement examinations give the 
doctor an opportunity to assess the poten- 
tial of the handicapped prospective em- 
ployee, and a chance to suggest how his 
services can be utilized to the best advan- 
tage in industry. Periodic examinations 
provide an opportunity to appraise the 
disabled workers’ progress, and to evaluate 
his physical and mental status. 

3. Return-to-work examinations should 
be regarded as a continuation of the 
rehabilitation process. The industrial phy- 
sician who is familiar with the individual 
and with the processes and working con- 
ditions throughout the plant will be able 
to state what the employees can and cannot 
do and through liaison with the personnel 
department and supervisors will endeavour 
to ensure placement in work which is 
commensurate with the individual’s apti- 
tude, interest, and physical ability. 

4. Follow-up examinations of the new 
employee may reveal that his capacity for 
work is not satisfactory for the job or that 
he is not satisfied with his placement. The 
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Describe relationship 


industrial health service to rehabilitation 


doctor can then arrange for a change based 
on sound analysis and evaluation, A trans- 
fer to a less arduous job may make the 
difference between good or poor rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. 


5. Inspection of workrooms and general 
working conditions are important, as the 
doctor gets an opportunity to observe the 
handicapped employee at work, and thus 
get a first-hand impression of how he is 
adapting himself to a given situation. 


6. Counselling—any verbal contact with 
the employee is looked upon as an oppor- 
tunity for counselling for promoting health 
education. The doctor and nurse are quali- 
fied to recognize the need for referral of 
employees to vocational counsellors, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and other specialists 
when they find outside assistance is needed. 

7. Visits to disabled employees in their 
homes gives insight of the family situation 
and the broader social status of the family 
unit, and an opportunity to extend health 
education to the home and correct miscon- 
ceptions or practices that are detrimental 
to the best rehabilitation effort. 

8. Referral to outside agencies—because 
of the need for liaison with community 
agencies, the industrial health service is 
well aware of all existing facilities and 
can make proper referral of accident or 
illness cases without delay. 

9. The health service normally maintains 
records of every employee who has had 
occasion to visit the health centre. For 
the handicapped employee, these records 
will reveal what progress is being made, 
and will help assess how he is adapting to 
his job, Also, any change in mental attitude 
or physical condition will be apparent. 

* * * 


Addressing a group of more than 250 
medical men, personnel directors and indus- 
trial leaders, Bernard Baruch urged that 
physically disabled persons be fully utilized 
in industry because “people are America’s 
most valuable asset”. 

He has always been interested in prob- 
lems of disabled persons, he said. Among 
his friends are “many persons who have 
made great contributions in building a 
better world despite severe disabilities”. 


With the Women's Bureau 


Women’s Work in Newfoundland 


Situation in Newfoundland not unlike that in other provinces, Director 


finds. 


In 1951, only 16 per cent of Newfoundland women employed (24 


per cent in rest of Canada) but proportion thought to be higher now 


The women’s work situation in New- 
foundland is not unlike that in other 
provinces, it was reported by Miss Marion 
V. Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
on her return from a visit to that province 
to become acquainted with the nature of 
women’s employment there and_ their 
opportunities for education and training. 


In 1951 only 16 per cent of women were 
employed in Newfoundland, compared with 
24 per cent in the rest of Canada, but it is 
believed that the proportion has since risen 
considerably. 


A number of industries introduced in the 
past five years have increased employment 
opportunities for women rather than for 
men. These include small textile factories, 
a leather manufacturing establishment and 
a chocolate factory. Among the older indus- 
tries, fish packing and freezing employ con- 
siderable numbers of women. 

Probably the most striking development 
in Newfoundland in the eight years since 
its entry into Confederation has been the 
development in health and welfare services. 
These offer a fruitful field of women’s em- 
ployment and, together with the schools, 
claim considerable numbers of the women 
who have completed high school. There 
is still a serious shortage of personnel. 

Eleven of the 80 welfare officers employed 
in the province’s 52 districts are women. 

Three hospitals in St. John’s have schools 
of nursing; two of them follow the plan 
initiated by Western General Hospital in 
Toronto: two years of training followed by 
a year’s internship. One of the hospitals 
also trains nursing assistants, offering a 
10-month course, including three months of 
classroom work and a month of obstetrical 
work in cottage hospitals. 

All told, 390 nurses and 132 nursing 
assistants were in training at the three 
hospitals. More nurses were training at 
the mental hospital in St. John’s. 

* * * 


An official registrar and placement for 
dietitians in the province of Quebec, 
believed the first in Canada, has been 
established at Montreal, the Quebee Die- 
tetic Association has announced. 
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The registrar, Mrs. W. F. Katharine 
Gray, and the bureau will serve professional 
dietitians, who will be registered at the 
bureau as to name, qualifications and ex- 
perience. A list of available positions across 
Canada will also be kept. 

The bureau is expected to be equally 
valuable to employers and employees. Mrs. 
Gray is a graduate of Macdonald College, 
McGill University, with experience at a 
hospital, an insurance firm and a depart- 
ment store. 

* * x 


Married men were as likely to hold 
multiple jobs if their wives were working 
as if they were not, it was disclosed by 
a recent survey conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 

The survey, conducted during the week 
ending July 18, 1957, showed that 3,500,000 
persons, or one out of 20 employed per- 
sons, held down more than one job, and 
that some 100,000 of them held down three 
or more jobs. 

Survey findings failed to support the 
hypothesis that multiple jobholding may 
be a substitute for labour participation of 
married women as a means of boosting 
family income. The hypothesis still seems 
to have some validity among younger 
couples, however. 

Where wives under 35 years of age were 
not in the labour force, which often meant 
that they had young children to care for, 
there was a greater tendency for the hus- 
band to have more than one job. Among 
the middle-aged and older couples, on the 
other hand, the rate of multiple jobholding 
among husbands was actually greater if 
the wife was working than if she was not. 


The Women’s Bureau was established 
to help bring about a better understand- 
ing of the problems of women workers 
and their jobs and to promote good 
labour standards in all fields of women’s 
It studies the particular 


employment. 
problems of women workers and pub- 
lishes the results of such studies, and 


makes available information regarding 
occupational opportunities for girls and 
women. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Seasonal unemployment held responsible for wage cuts for lumbermen, 
railway construction workers, unskilled labourers and farm help. Some 
skilled tradesmen, too, took pay decrease but others gained increases 


Owing to seasonal unemployment, there 
was a downward tendency in labourers’ 
wages towards the end of 1907, according 
to the Lasour Gazette of January 1908. 
This was most marked among lumbermen, 
railway construction employees and un- 
skilled labourers. 

In western Canada it was estimated that 
10,000 workers of these types, boarded by 
their employers, had had their wages 
reduced by $10 a month compared with the 
same period of the previous year. There 
was a similar tendency in other parts of 
Canada, especially in British Columbia 
and in the larger industrial centres. Wages 
of farm labourers also declined in western 
Canada, the going daily wage during the 
closing weeks of 1907 being $2 compared 
with $2.25 in 1906. 


Carpenters in Ottawa had their wages 
reduced from 30 to 25 cents an hour. 
Machinery blacksmiths, machinists, and 
drill and shaper hands in Brantford had 
their wages reduced 10 per cent. Piano 
and organ workers in Guelph suffered a 
reduction of 5 per cent, and at Fredericton 
canoe makers got $1 a week less, while 
furniture workers at Berlin, Ont., took a 
10-per-cent reduction in pay. 

On the other hand, an increase of 15 
per cent was reported in the wages of 
tailors in Kingston; and larrigan makers 
(leather workers) at Fredericton had their 
wages increased 10 per cent. About 1,000 
longshoremen at Saint John received an 
increase which brought their wages to 324 
from 30 cents an hour. Increases were also 
reported for certain railway employees, 
and for fire department employees in 
London, Ont. 


At a joint meeting of the Order of 
Railroad Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, held 
in Medicine Hat in December 1907, a 
resolution was passed which protested 
against the provisions of the Railway Act 
of 1906 under which railwaymen found 
guilty of certain offences in connection with 
the operation of trains were liable to fine 
or imprisonment, or both. 
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The resolution, copies of which were 
sent to the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, to the Minister of Railways and 
Canals, and the Leader of the Opposition, 
Hon. R. L. Borden, said that such offences 
might “simply be a lapse of memory or 
an error of judgment, made honestly”. 

The resolution contended that “such a law 
is degrading to members of our occupation, 
lowering the intelligence and respectability 
of the position of men engaged in such 
service, bringing humiliation and disgrace 
unjustly on them, their homes, and the 
members of their families... when they 
are not criminals, and should not be so 
classed.” 


That this law was by no means a dead 
letter is shown by the number of cases 
of prosecution of railwaymen for such 
offences that were reported in the Lasour 
GazettE. In the same issue which reported 
the resolution mentioned above no less 
than seven cases of the kind were noted. 
In all of the cases except two the men 
were acquitted. Three cases concerned 
locomotive engineers, one a street railway 
motorman, and one a brakeman. 

The other two men charged were both 
watchmen at the same level crossing in 
Montreal. One of the men was found 
guilty of being drunk in his cabin and 
neglecting his duties. According to the evi- 
dence he had been completely incapacitated. 
He was sentenced to two months in jail 
and a fine of $50; or, if the fine was not 
paid, three months in jail. 

On the same day that this man was 
tried his successor at the crossing was also 
found dead drunk on the floor of his 
cabin. The crossing gates had been left 
open while a train was passing. The watch- 
man was sentenced to a fine of $25 and 
one month in jail, or two months in jail 
if the fine was not paid. 

Although final returns for the year 1907 
were not available, the Lasour Gazerre of 
January 1908 reported that it was esti- 
mated that the total number of immigrants 
arriving would fall “but little short” of 
300.000, which was an increase of about 
31 per cent compared with 1906. Arrivals 
at ocean ports increased by 45 per cent 
during the year. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Tripartite Technical Meeting on 
Mines other than Coal Mines 


Adopts resolutions and memoranda on accident prevention, machinery 


for wage fixing and wage protection, industrial relations, employment 
of young persons underground. Canada among 25 nations represented 


Accident prevention, machinery for wage 
fixing and wage protection, industrial rela- 
tions, and the employment of young per- 
sons underground were subjects dealt with 
in several resolutions and memoranda 
adopted at the tripartite technical meeting 
on mines other than coal mines convened 
by the International Labour Organization. 

At the meeting from November 25 to 
December 6 in Geneva, 193 participants 
included delegates and their advisers repre- 
senting the workers, employers and govern- 
ments of 25 countries, tripartite observer 
delegations from Luxembourg and Nigeria, 
and observers from the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and several employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 

The ILO Governing Body was represented 
by a tripartite delegation, including the 
meeting’s chairman, Raul Migone, repre- 
sentative of the Argentine Government. 
Vice Presidents were Gullmar Bergenstrom, 
Swedish employer, and K. Mehta, Indian 
worker. 

The resolution on accident prevention in 
mines other than coal mines emphasized 
that the safety of the workers should be 
placed before the interests of production. 
It noted the respective roles and respon- 
sibilities of management, foremen and 
workers in promoting safety. Measures to 
prevent accidents should cover mining 
methods, materials used, and working con- 
ditions, as well as safety equipment and 
appliances, the resolution said. A number 
of measures for encouraging the creation 
of a psychological atmosphere favourable 
to accident prevention were suggested. 

Measures should be taken, the resolution 
continued, to assure speedy and competent 
first’ aid. Methods of remuneration, work 


standards and hours of work should be 
fixed in such a manner as not to endanger 
safety. 

It stated that the ILO could contribute 
to international co-operation in the pre- 
vention of accidents by collecting and 
publishing regulations in force concerning 
safety and health with a view to develop- 
ing model codes. 

On wage fixing and wage protection, the 
meeting adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing a number of measures based on the 
standards already established by the ILO. 
The following points were covered: wage- 
fixing machinery, factors to be taken into 
account in determining wage rates, supple- 
mentary payments, and protection of wages. 

A memorandum on industrial relations, 
based on the principles and provisions pre- 
viously worked out by the ILO, dealt 
with freedom of association and organiza- 
tion, the measures to be taken by em- 
ployers and workers, collective bargaining, 
conciliation and arbitration, the settle- 
ment of grievances and complaints, labour- 
management consultation and co-operation, 
and the special steps to be taken in new 
mining developments and operations in ter- 
ritories little advanced economically and 
industrially. 

Another resolution approved by the 
meeting suggested that the Governing Body 
should consider putting on the agenda of 
one of the next sessions of the ILO Con- 
ference the question of the regulation of 
the employment of young persons in under- 
ground work -of all kinds. Points to be 
considered would be the adoption of an 
international instrument concerning mini- 
mum age’ of admission to underground 
work, and the regulation of employment 
of young persons underground. 
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Other resolutions adopted by the meet- 
ing were one dealing with hours of work, 
and another making suggestions as to the 
future work of the ILO on the social 
problems arising in mines other than coal 
mines. 


The Canadian Government Delegate, 
John Mainwaring, told the meeting that 
although unions had not established a 
permanent place in the Canadian hard rock 
metal mining industry until the mid-1930’s, 
today about three-quarters of the wage 
earners in mines other than coal were 
covered by collective agreements. The role 
of collective bargaining in establishing 
wages and working conditions of miners 
had thus greatly increased in importance 
in recent years. 

Miners in these industries, he said, were 
comparatively well paid, the average hourly 
earnings in August 1957 being $1.95 in metal 
mining and $1.64 in non-metal mining, 
compared with an average of $1.60 in 


manufacturing. Real wages in metal mining 
appeared to have risen by about 30 per 
cent in the last eight years, Mr. Main- 
waring said. 

The Canadian delegation to the tripartite 
meeting consisted of the following :— 

Government Delegates—John Mainwar- 
ing, Chief, Labour-Management Research 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; and J. 5. 
Gunn, Industrial Relations Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Winnipeg. 

Worker Delegates—Pat Burke, United 
Steelworkers of America, Noranda, Que.; 
and Henry Schellenberg, Secretary, Flin 
Flon Base Metal Workers Federal Union 
No. 172. 

Employer Delegates—C., 8. Gibson, Direc- 
tor of Safety, Mines Accident Prevention 
Association of Ontario, Timmins, Ont.; and 
Alex Harris, Consultant, Rio Tinto Mining 
Company of Canada Limited, Toronto. 


Experts Examine Protection of Workers against Radiation 


The imperative need for adequate edu- 
cation of workers in radiation protection 
was stressed by a group of experts that 
met November 25 to December 11 at 
headquarters of the International Labour 
Organization. 

At present, confusion was often created 
and maintained by sensational and at the 
same time contradictory news items pub- 
lished in the popular press, the experts 
pointed out. 

It was important to make the personnel 
concerned realize that while ionizing radia- 
tions might present certain risks, the risks 
only appeared if irradiation appreciably 
exceeded the maximum permissible doses, 
and should not be exaggerated to the point 
of obscuring the undeniable benefits that 
humanity derived from the application of 
these radiations. On this point mention 
was made of the need to stimulate the 
interest of trade unions, which had an 
important part to play here, and a few of 
which had already done something. 

A large part of the work done by the 
experts was the revision of the chapter on 
dangerous radiations of the Model Code of 
Safety Regulations for Industrial Establish- 
ments for the Guidance of Governments 
and Industries, issued by the ILO in 1949. 

In revising the Model Code the meet- 
ing extended its scope considerably, par- 
ticularly in respect of the use of unsealed 
radioactive materials. When the previous 
Model Code was originally published, such 
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activities were mainly confined to luminiz- 
ing, but in recent years, as a result of the 
operation of nuclear reactors, an increasing 
number of unsealed radioactive substances 
have become available for industrial use. 
The use of these is already considerable 
and it is anticipated that it will continue 
to expand. 

However, the meeting deliberately re- 
stricted the scope of its discussions and 
gave no consideration to the hazards of 
the mining of radioactive ores, the work 
of chemical and metallurgical plants for the 
refining of such ores, the very specialized 
plants for treating nuclear fuel after 
irradiation, nuclear reactors or the use of 
specialized high energy particle accelerators. 
This decision to restrict the scope of the 
meeting was taken because of the extremely 
specialized nature of these operations and 
the fact that in any case it would have 
been impossible in the time available to 
include them. The experts considered, how- 
ever, that the ILO should give consideration 
to these further aspects of the subject and 
a provisional short order of priorities has 
been suggested. 

Of all the operations at present under- 
taken with unsealed radioactive materials, 
luminizing is regarded as by far the most 
hazardous. The existing conditions com- 
pare very unfavourably with those where 
materials of similar toxicity are used in the 
atomic energy industry, and consequently 
the revised Model Code incorporates much 


more stringent requirements than hitherto. 
Essentially, these require the use of glove 
boxes for all operations with the compound 
in the form of dry powder, and whenever 
practicable at all stages of the work. 

Recent years have seen a spectacular in- 
crease in the use of radioactive materials 
for static electricity elimination, thickness 
gauges, level gauges and similar purposes. 
The meeting discussed these applications 
and has introduced a section into the Model 
Code dealing with them. For such devices, 
which in general are merely ancillary to 
manufacturing processes, it is recommended 
that wherever practicable, the installation 
should be such that the levels of irradiation 
of all personnel are so slow that no ques- 
tions of medical examination or personal 
monitoring arise. It is important, however, 
to ensure that such devices are clearly 
marked, so that no unsuspecting person, 
such as a maintenance engineer, will receive 
excessive irradiation. 


Attention has also been given to elec- 
tronic apparatus which might give rise to 
X-rays inadvertently during use. Such 
apparatus includes electron microscopies, 
cathode ray tubes, and high-voltage elec- 
tronic rectifiers. It is recommended that 
whenever possible such equipment shall be 
so installed and operated as to ensure con- 
ditions which avoid the necessity for radia- 
tion control of the personnel concerned. If 
such conditions cannot be achieved, then 
all the provisions required for conventional 
sources of X-rays will be necessary. 

The text of the Model Code was adopted 
unanimously by the experts. 

The radiation provisions of the Model 
Code, like all the other provisions in the 
Model Code, are designed as an aid to 
governments and industry when drafting or 
revising their own regulations, and have no 
binding force and impose no obligations on 
anyone. 


Meeting of Experts on Workers’ Education 


“The spread of industrialization, the 
widening role and responsibilities of the 
workers, the growth of their trade unions, 
the impact of technological change and 
other social and economic developments 
have created real needs for knowledge.” 

Thus it has become especially important 
and urgent to be concerned with “suitable 
educational programs designed to help 
workers to develop their capacities and dis- 
charge their social and economic respon- 
sibilities to become enlightened members 
of their trade unions, better citizens and 
conscientious members of the world com- 
munity”. 

This is the advice expressed by 18 
experts on workers’ education who met 
December 9 to 14 at the headquarters of 
the International Labour Organization in 
Geneva. Their task was to examine ILO 
activities in the field of workers’ education 
and to make recommendations for its future 
program. 

The experts’ conclusions, which were 
adopted unanimously, are divided into two 
parts. The first sets forth the general 
considerations on which are based the 
recommendations for future action; the 
second, the recommendations themselves. 

“Workers’ education cannot but benefit 
society as a whole, by facilitating the 
growth of a healthy climate of good indus- 
trial relations, which is essential for the 
mutual understanding of the rights and 
responsibilities of the parties concerned,” 
the experts declared. 


Workers’ education programs cannot be 
identical in all parts of the world. They 
inevitably vary under the influence of fac- 
tors such as: the political and economic 
structure of the country, the stage of social 
and economic development of the country, 
national conditions and culture, living and 
working conditions, the strength of the 
trade unions, the level of literacy, etc. 

“Despite the necessary diversity, workers’ 
education programs will have common ele- 
ments. They must be based on the every- 
day realities of the worker’s world, his 
work environment and the relations between 
employers and trade unions. They should 
take into consideration both the aspirations 
of the labour movement and the actual 
capacity of the workers... 

“In all cases, the programs should be 
adapted with flexibility and realism to pre- 
vailing conditions. The surest guarantee 
that such programs will satisfy these funda- 
mental conditions lies in their being or- 
ganized and controlled by the interested 
workers’ organizations and, in any event, 
in close collaboration with them... 

“Trade union workers’ education pro- 
grams should involve simultaneously two 
tasks: the training of trade union leaders 
from the rank and file capable of under- 
taking rapidly the normal and _ efficient 
functioning of the movement, and the pro- 
motion of educational activities for all 
trade union members.” 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


A recent review by the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service of an earlier 
study of joint consultation at the E.B. 
Eddy Company in Hull, Que., indicates 
that management and unions at Eddy’s 
have developed an excellent system of con- 
sultation suitable to their particular needs. 
Not only have they evolved a system of 
formal committees, but joint consultation 
has actually been carried into effect in 
many aspects of union-management rela- 
tions. This enlightened approach to labour- 
management relations has benefited both 
the company and the unions. The key to 
the success of the program would seem 
to be a willingness to make adaptations to 
meet new situations as they develop. 


In such a large concern (more than 2,000 
employees spread over three plant loca- 
tions) a system of several committees is 
needed. At Eddy’s these are based on the 
plant organization and are set up depart- 
mentally. At the very top of the organiza- 
tion is the Plant Employee-Management 
Committee which deals with over-all plant 
problems. On the second level are the 20 
departmental committees of the various 
production and service departments. 

The Plant Committee has little direct 
contact with individual department com- 
mittees, which are more or less autonomous, 
The Plant Committee deals with problems 
that are plant-wide in nature or affect more 
than one department. Senior management 
and operating personnel are members of 
this committee, and include the Vice- 
President of Industrial and Public Rela- 
tions, the Production Manager, the Chief 
Plant Engineer, the Assistant Manager of 
Industrial Relations, the Superintendent of 
Employee Relations, and the Superintend- 
ent of Employee Education. The present 
management representation on this com- 
mittee represents a considerable increase 
during recent years and is an indication 
of the importance management places on 
the operations of the committee. 
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There are 25 labour representatives on 
the committee representing the six local 
unions in the company’s operations. 

In addition to the regular committee 
members, two representatives, in turn, from 
different departmental committees attend 
each monthly meeting as guests and obser- 
vers. The chairman of one departmental 
committee (i.e., the Departmental Superin- 
tendent) and one of his foremen attend 
meetings in rotation. This is helpful in 
giving those participating in departmental 
committees first-hand knowledge of how 
the Plant Committee operates. 

The basic agenda for the Plant Com- 
mittee is planned for a year in advance. 
In addition to the basic items adequate 
provision is made in the agenda to handle 
all current business. To help keep interest 
at a high level, some special presentation is 
planned for every second month. 

Looking back over the past four years 
of operation, the Vice-President in charge 
of Industrial and Public Relations, R. H. 
Hedger, a key figure in the joint consul- 
tation program for some time, said: 

The high level of mutual satisfaction with 
the over-all results of our Employee-Manage- 
ment Committee system has certainly been 
maintained throughout this period. In fact, 
in some instances marked improvements have 
been achieved. As an example of this the 
expansion of our Plant Committee to include 
the production manager and the chief plant 
engineer has greatly facilitated the two-way 
communication of important production, con- 
struction, and maintenance data with repre- 
sentatives of employees who are directly 
concerned with these responsibilities. 

Mr. Cy Drope, Chairman of the Co-or- 
dinating Committee, representing the six 
union presidents at the company, said, 
“Our relations have improved in the last 
four years because of better communication 
and management’s open-door policy. Re- 
cently the President of the company has 
asked to attend the informal social get- 
togethers of the committee. We feel that 
these gestures are further examples of the 
fact that company management recognizes 
the employees as members of the team.” 

Both labour and management at the E. B. 
Eddy Company deserve credit for their 
progressive attitude towards industrial and 
human relations, and as long as it prevails 
the continued success of this relationship 
seems assured. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during November. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
and rejected two applications for certifica- 
tion. The Board also issued two revised 
certificates following requests for review of 
earlier decisions. During the month the 
Board received 15 applications for certifi- 
cation and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on behalf 
of a unit of warehouse employees employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited at National Harbours Board docks 
in Vancouver (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1318). 

2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and garage and warehouse employees of 
Northern Freightways Limited, operating 
in and out of Dawson Creek, Fort St. 
John and Fort Nelson, B.C., Peace. River 
and Edmonton, Alta., and Whitehorse, 
VACA Ge-G. Now 1957, p; 1318). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of dispatched longshoremen em- 
ployed by the Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited in the loading and unloading 
of coastwise vessels in the Vancouver area 
(L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1318). 

4, General Drivers,, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of highway drivers, pickup 
drivers, city tractor drivers, and loaders 
employed by John Kron and Son Limited 
at its Winnipeg terminal (L.G., Noy. 1957, 
p. 1819). 

5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 


stationary engineers and their helpers em- 
ployed by Milliken Lake Uranium Mines 
Limited at its Elliot Lake, Ont., property 
(L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1462). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant and intervener, 
United Steelworkers of America, applicant 
and intervener, and Stanrock Uranium 
Mines Limited, Blind River, Ont., respond- 
ent. The Board directed that the names of 
both applicants be on the ballot (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1462) (Returning Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s’ and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, appli- 
cant, and Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited, respondent (Dock machine opera- 
tors, Canadian Pacific Steamship docks, 
Vancouver). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected 
in the representation vote ordered by the 
Board (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1461). 

2. International -Association of Machin- 
ists, Beaver Lodge No. 182, applicant, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, re- 
spondent, and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, intervener 
(Equipment shop employees, Vancouver). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the unit of employees for which 
application for certification was made was 
not separately appropriate for collective 
bargaining, being only part of a much 
larger unit of employees who are engaged 
in the same general class of work and who 
are for the most part already represented 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 
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by the intervener in collective bargaining 
with the employer (L.G., Nov. 19857, 
p. 1318). 


Requests for Review of Decisions 


International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, Trans-Canada Air Lines, re- 
spondent, and the Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Division, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
intervener. The new classifications of 
station agent 1 and station agent 2, recently 
introduced by the company, were deemed 
to form an appropriate part of the bargain- 
ing unit designated in the certificate issued 
to the applicant by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) on August 27, 
1948, and the Board issued a new certificate 
accordingly. In its intervention the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Division, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union requested a review 


and revision of the certificate issued to it 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) on October 29, 1946 to include 
station agent 1 and station agent 2. The 
Board denied the request and also revoked 
the description of the unit for which the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union was cer- 
tified on October 29, 1946, issuing a new 
certificate to comprise employees of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines classified as telecommuni- 
cations agent and teletype operator (L.G., 
Dec. 1957, p. 1463). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of air line 
dispatchers employed by the K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines at Montreal Airport, Dorval, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
‘Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The Territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


2. General Teamsters’ Union, Local 885, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Hill 
the Mover (Canada) Limited, operating in 
and out of its Victoria, B.C., terminal 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1843, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
the National Harbours Board, Halifax 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
transportation agents employed by North- 
west Airlines, Inc., at Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

5. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, on behalf of a 
unit of commercial telegraphers employed 
by the Northern Alberta Railways Com- 
pany (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen em- 
ployed by Three Rivers Shipping Company 
Limited at Trois Riviéres and Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 

7. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen em- 
ployed by J. C. Malone and Co. Limited 
at Trois Riviéres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: Remi Du- 
quette). 


8. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of deepsea longshoremen employed 
by Three Rivers Shipping Company Lim- 
ited at Trois Riviéres and Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 

9. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1846, on behalf 
of a unit of deepsea longshoremen employed 
by J. C. Malone and Co. Limited at Trois 
Riviéres and Cap de la Madeleine, Que. 
(Investigating Officer:. Remi Duquette). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 


on behalf of a unit of marine, electrical and 
sanitary engineers employed by Canadian 
National Railways aboard the MV Bluenose 
in the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry service 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America on behalf of a 
unit of ground service personnel employed 
by K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines at 
Montreal Airport, Dorval, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

12. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Stan- 
leigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limited 
at its property in Township 149, District 
of Algoma, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

13. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Asbestos Transport Lim- 
ited, Scarboro, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

14. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited em- 
ployed at its property in Township 149, 
District of Algoma, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

15. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways aboard the MV Abegweit and SS 
Prince Edward Island in the Cape Tor- 
mentine-Port Borden ferry service (Inves- 
tigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and Soo-Security Freight Lines  Ltd., 
Regina, Sask., respondent (L.G. May 1957, 
p. 572). 


A preference for layoffs or temporary plant shutdowns rather than a shortening of 
the work-week was recently shown by the United Automobile Workers at the Caterpillar 


Tractor plant in Peoria, Ill. 


When the company announced that it was putting into effect a four-day schedule 
in its plants in Peoria and Joliet, Ill, the union objected, pointing out that all of the 
21,000 employees in the Peoria plant would be affected by the four-day week, while 
only 4,200 would be affected if the work foree were reduced by 20 per cent. 

A spokesman for the union said that the union’s opposition to the “spread-the-work” 
arrangement was consistent with its long-standing policy of opposition to “share-the-misery” 
programs, which preceded the establishment of supplementary unemployment benefits 


in 1955. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company and Lodge 767, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; Local 
96, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; and Lodge 217, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and Local 1005, Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
and Local 1554 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

8. Shipping Federation of Canada and 
Local 269, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Halifax (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited and Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 796 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1320). 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 28, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1320). 
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3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Sept. 1957, p. 1075). 


4. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) (L.G., Oct. 1957, p. 1208). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. F. M. Yorke & Son Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 509, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1320). 


2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Cullen Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Caledon Terminal Limited, and 
Terminal Warehouses Limited and Local 
1842, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (L.G., Oct. 1957, p. 1208). 

3. Westward Shipping Limited (MV Brit- 
american) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1320). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Westward Shipping Lim- 
ited (MV Standard Service and MV B.C. 
Standard) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1464) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of F. E. 
Harrison, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Harrison was appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and Elwyn 
Hopkins, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Westward Shipping 
Limited (MV Standard Service and MV 
B.C. Standard), and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 
1464) was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of F. E. Harrison, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Harrison 
was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, R. A. Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, 


both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Westward Shipping Lim- 
ited (MV _ Britamerican) and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1464) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of F. E. 
Harrison, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Harrison was appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and Elwyn 
Hopkins, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Westward Shipping Lim- 
ited (MV _ Britamerican) and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada 
(L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1464) was fully con- 
stituted in November with the appoint- 
ment of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, as 
Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


5. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Shell Canadian 
Tankers Limited (MV Western Shell) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1464), was 
fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
unions respectively. 


6. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Britsh Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and Canadian National 
Railways (Pacific Coast Service) and 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1464) was 
fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the companies and 
unions respectively. 

7. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Barge and Ferry Service, Port Mann., 
B.C.) and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec. 1957, 
p. 1464) was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of F. E. Harrison, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Harrison 
was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, R. A. Mahoney and Elwyn Hopkins, 
both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and unions respectively. 


Board Report Received during Month 


Westward Shipping Limited (MV Stand- 
ard Service and MV B.C. Standard) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Oct. 
1957, p. 1209). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Canadian National Railways  (Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1464). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


McCabe Grain Company Limited (Seed 
Plant Division), St. Boniface, Man., and 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., Nov. 1957, 
p. 1321). On October 31, the employees 
involved struck the company and on 
November 17 the employees returned to 
work. 


Fewer workers were idled and less time was lost in the United States because of 
strikes during 1957 than in any other postwar year, the US. Department of Labor 


has announced. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics records show that strike activity in 1957 declined sub- 


stantially from 1956. 


About 16,000,000 man-days, about 0.1 per cent of the total time worked by the 
non-agricultural labour force, were lost as a result of all strikes during 1957. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Westward Shipping Limited 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The conciliation board appointed in this 
matter, consisting of F. E. Harrison, Chair- 
man, James Scott and R. A. Mahoney, 
Members, met on August 29, 1957 for the 
purpose of taking the declarations required 
prior to assuming their responsibilities and 
arranging for their first meeting with the 
parties involved. The members of the 
board met with representatives of the par- 
ties on September 3, 138, 16, 18, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26 and 30, October 2, 4 and 10. Sub- 
sequently the members of the board met 
apart from representatives of the parties 
on October 21 and 23. 

The submissions of the union were pre- 
sented by Mr. R. Heinekey, Chairman of 
the Negotiating Committee, accompanied 
by Messrs. James Campbell, George Walker, 
E. E. Wheeler, R. Skog, Patrick Doyle and 
Matthew Allen, Members of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Westward Shipping Limited was 
represented by Mr. D. M. Williams, General 
Manager, and Mr. J. D. Lord, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The existing agreement between the union 
and the company was consummated on 
May 31, 1956 and expires on May 31, 1958. 
However, the second paragraph of Section 
Two (2) Article Six (6) of the contract 
(Exhibit 1) reads as follows:— 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
above it is mutually agreed that on sixty 
(60) days notice by either party prior to 
May 31st, 1957, the agreement may be opened 
once only for revision of wage rates only. 


It is under the terms of the foregoing 
provision that the Seafarers’ International 
Union based its request for an advance in 
the wage structure. 


During November, the Minister of La- 
bour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the West- 
ward Shipping Limited (MV Standard 
Service and MV B.. Standard), Van- 
couver, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 
The ‘Board was under the chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and James 
Scott, both of Vancouver, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 


The text of the report i ; 
pny port is reproduced 
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The union submitted a brief (Exhibit 2) 
in which is set forth its request for increases 
in wage rates which are as follows :— 


Present Union 
Classification Wage Request 
per month per month 

Ordinary Seaman .... $220.00 $302.64 
Able Seaman ........ 253.00 343.64 
Oilers} x41: 3 NE ee 250.00 343.64 
COOK’ iste 310.00 422.64 
Mesamen c.g eta ares 222.00 303.64 
Messboy ita aac cee ter 185.00 258.64 
Pumpman 

(Standard Service) . 294.00 401.64 
Pumpman 

(B.C. Standard) .... 321.00 437.64 
Winchman saad. 265.00 362.64 


The company contended that the de- 
mands of the union would amount to an 
average increase in wage rates for all 
unlicensed personnel of approximately 
thirty-seven (37) percentum. It stated that 
such a substantial advance could not be 


entertained and _ offered the following 
schedule of rates (Exhibit 3)— 
Present Proposed 
Classification Wage Wage 
per month per month 
Able Seamaniagac. as. $250.00 $271.25 
Olle? pciviv. 96a bits Bias 250.00 af 1.20 
COOK haus ae ee ea 310.00 336.35 
Messman ®. sisi. susan 222.00 240.87 
Messboy:. (,..stateti.teks 185.00 200.72 
Pumpman 
(Standard Service) . 294.00 318.99 
Pumpman 
(B.C. Standard) .... 321.00 348.28 
Winchman .2,eits. 265.00 287.52 


The increased wage rates offered by the 
company and as set out above amount to 
an advance of eight and one-half (83) per- 
centum upon the present wage structure. 

The submissions offered by the employer 
and the union were lacking in satisfactory 
documentary support. The members of the 
board were therefore obliged to reach their 
decisions based upon oral evidence, much 
of which was contested by the opposite side. 
After considering this case carefully and 
having regard to the conflicting evidence 
presented to the board during somewhat 
extended proceedings, it is my considered 
opinion that an increase of sixteen (16) 
percentum should be granted to the various 
classes of unlicensed personnel which are 
covered by the existing agreement. 

It is further recommended that such an 
increase should be retroactive to June 1, 
1957 and be in effect until the expiry of 
the contract. 


It is suggested that future agreements, 
which may be consummated between the 
Westward Shipping Limited and Seafarers’ 
International Union, should coincide as to 
dates of commencement and expiry with 
other contracts of a similar nature affecting 
the transportaticn of oil in tankers on the 
Pacific Coast of British Columbia. 

I regret that the members of the board 
were unable to reach a unanimous decision 
and that therefore it has been found 
necessary to submit separate reports. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 


Chairman. 


Company Nominee’s Report 


The undersigned concurs with the recom- 
mendation of the board Chairman with the 
exception of the wage increase. I consider 
an advance of twelve (12) percentum in 
wage rates covering unlicensed personnel 
to be fair and equitable. This increase to 
commence as of June 1, 1957. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


Union Nominee’s Report 


As a member of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed to look 
into the dispute btween the two parties 
above noted, and after careful consideration 
of all the evidence presented before Board, 
I wish to give my decision in the following 
report. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
respondent, Westward Shipping Limited, 
should make the below-listed adjustments 
in the monthly wages of their employees, 
members of the Seafarer’s International 
Union of North America, Canadian District. 

During the discussion before the Board, 
the question as to whether the new agree- 
ment should be of a one or two years 
duration arose, but was never definitely 
settled. I am therefore making my recom- 
mendation in two parts depending upon 
the length of the term of the new contract. 


If the new agreement is of two years 
duration, my recommendation is that it 
should be on the following basis. The 
adjustment on the first year to be paid 
retroactively to June 1, 1957: 

Junel, Junel, 
1957 to 1958 to 
Present May 31, May 31, 


Classification Wage 1958 1959 


per per per 
month month month 

Ordinary 27s = pci $220.00 $305.00 $323.00 
PLES SRS ee 250.00 346.00 364.00 
OES A Ese) pre aes 250.00 346.00 364.00 
COORstieco ee ct es 310.00 425.00 443.00 
Messiman: ..0c8s.555 222.00 306.00 324.00 
Porter or Messboy 185.00 261.00 279.00 
Pumpman (Stand- 

ard Service) ... 294.00 404.00 422.00 
Pumpman 

(B.C. Standard) 321.00 440.00 458.00 
Winchman ...... 265.00 365.00 383.00 


If the new agreement is of one year’s 
duration, I recommend that the following 
adjustments be made in the present wage 
schedule. The increase to be retroactive to 
June 1, 1957 and to continue through to 
May 31, 1958: 


Present to be 
Classification Wage —_ adjusted to 
per month per month 
(OPO y Me at a ae 5 oe $220.00 $323.00 
BL Brreria eee ese at 250.00 364.00 
Oilers; SaaS 250.00 364.00 
Cie Kk... gt: cba one 310.00 443.00 
MAGHNGT 44 bicxrectaione 0s 222.00 324.00 
Porter or Messboy ... 185.00 279.00 
Pumpman 
(Standard Service) 294.00 422.00 
Pumpman 
(B.C. Standard) 321.00 458.00 
Wieniian, 5 35 +508 sms 265.00 383.00 


Finally, it was agreed between the mem- 
bers of the Board, that the existing over- 
time rate of $1.50 per hour be closely 
examined and adjusted upwards to a more 
realistic figure. Therefore, I recommend 
strongly, that in the new Agreement, the 
overtime rate of pay be estimated on the 
basis of time and one-half per hour, accord- 
ing to each employee’s classification on the 
wage scale. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) James Scorz, 
Member. 


OO 


Ten Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergymen will advise American Motors 
Corp. on “ethical aspects” of its 1958 bargaining with the United Auto Workers, it was 


announced last month. 


Ethical considerations may arise, the announcement said, when dealing with questions 


such as: 


—Would the shorter work-week really mean more leisure for workers or, because it 
would make possible the holding of a second job, more competition for others? 
—Should the fruits of higher productivity be passed on to labour, stockholders or the 


consumer; how should they be shared? 


—Is it more ethical to call back the worker with the highest seniority first, or the 


worker with less seniority but more skill? 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario court finds suspension of union members invalid, and, in 


another case, dismisses charge of conspiracy against union members 


In connection with a claim for compen- 
sation under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which until 1956 applied 
to certain groups of railway employees, the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal held that a 
mistaken forecast by a medical doctor of 
the consequences of injuries does not invali- 
date a release from compensation claims. 

The Ontario High Court of Justice, deal- 
ing with an action brought by a letter 
carrier against members of his union, up- 
held the right of a suspended union member 
to resort to courts when the provisions of 
a union constitution for internal appeal are 
equivocal, illusory and impractical, and 
found the suspending decision contrary to 
the rules of the constitution and principles 
of natural justice. In another case involy- 
ing a dispute between two unions in the 
construction industry, the Court dismissed, 
because of lack of evidence, a claim of 
conspiracy to bring a breach of contract 
and prevent members of a rival union 
from getting employment. 

In the United States, the Supreme Court, 
following the line of previous decisions, 
recently ruled that the Railway Labor Act 
prohibits discrimination by the bargaining 
agent in defending the rights of the mem- 
bers of a bargaining unit. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... rules that mistaken medical opinion does not 
invalidate a release from claims for compensation 


In a unanimous decision given on October 
7, 1957, the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal 
upheld the judgment of the District Court 
and dismissed the appeal of a workman 
who, on the ground of mutual mistake, 
sought to set aside a release from injury 
claims and obtain compensation under the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The Court held that a mistake in 
forecasting the consequences of injuries was 
a mistake of opinion and not of fact and 
as such would not nullify a release, 

The facts of the case were set out by 
Chief Justice Martin in his reasons for 
decision. 
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A CNR trainman who had been injured 
in the course of his duties signed a release 
of all claims arising out of his accident 
after being advised by a company dector 
that he had no serious disability resulting 
from his injuries. When it transpired that 
the medical opinion was wrong, the train- 
man brought an action in the District 
Court, which was dismissed on the ground 
of lack of jurisdiction (L.G. 1953, p. 1044). 
On appeal, the matter was referred back 
to the trial judge (L.G., Feb. 1957, p. 201), 
who dismissed the action, whereupon the 
plaintiff launched this appeal. 

With respect to the plaintiff’s argument 
that the settlement was based on a mutual 
mistake induced by the agent or agents of 
the defendant’s medical clinic, Mr. Justice 
Martin stated the doctors’ statements were 
opinions and could not be regarded as 
statements of fact. Mistakes in forecasting 
the consequences of injuries, he added, were 
mistakes of opinion. The plaintiff was a 
free agent and had signed the release of 
his own free will. If he felt he was not 
fully recovered, he could have delayed 
settlement and obtained further medical 
examination. Instead, he was prepared to 
take a chance that the medical opinions 
were correct. 

It seemed to the judge that if a release 
under these circumstances were to be held 
invalid, no release involving physical in- 
juries could be considered valid until all 
the consequences had finally developed and 
were known to the parties. According to 
the authorities, however, the validity of 
a release given by an injured person to 
one liable for his injuries depended not on 
whether the injured person knew what was 
wrong with him and the possibility of 
further trouble but whether he understood 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


that the release covered subsequent and 
consequential injuries. 

This principle has been followed in a 
number of accident cases, in one of which, 
Howell v. Stagg (1937) 2 WWR 333, the 
judge stated that a mistake respecting the 
seriousness of injuries was a mistake in 
opinion which afforded no grounds for relief 
and in support of this opinion quoted from 
53 Corpus Juris 1212 which reads, “...a 
mistake in prophecy or in opinion or in 
belief relative to an uncertain future event 
such as the probable developments from, 
quickness of recovery from, and the per- 
manence of a known injury is not such as 
mutual mistake as will void the release”. 

The reason given for this rule was that 
the consequences which develop in the 
future from known injuries depend on so 
many unknown conditions they cannot be 
known with any degree of certainty. Mis- 
takes in forecasting such consequences were 
mistakes of opinion, not of fact, and fur- 
nished no such ground for annulling a 
release, and Mr. Justice Martin, therefore, 
dismissed the appeal with costs. Hurman v. 
Canadian National Railway Co. (No. 2), 
(1957) 283 WWR 119. 


Ontario High Court... 


...Tules suspension of union member void, being 
contrary to the principles of natural justice 


On August 16, 1957, the Ontario High 
Court, in an action in respect of alleged 
illegal suspension from a trade union, held 
that the suspension was contrary to the 
principles of natural justice, and ultra vires. 
The right of a trade union member, in 
the opinion of the Court, to resort to a 
court action should not be denied or 
restricted by the provisions of union con- 
stitution for internal appeal if the provi- 
sions are expressed in equivocal terms which 
makes this right illusory and impractical. 

Mr. Justice Thompson, who tried the 
action, related in his reasons for judgment 
the following facts of the case. 

Fred Bimson, the plaintiff, had been a 
letter carrier since June 1941. Shortly there- 
after he became a member of Local No. 3, 
at Hamilton, of the Federated Association 
of Letter Carriers of Canada, and held the 
office of secretary-treasurer of that branch 
for some five years until his suspension on 
March 2, 1956. 

The Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers of Canada is a trade union or 
an association in the nature of a trade 
union whose membership is restricted to 
letter carriers, commonly known as post- 
men, and postal employees holding positions 
on the letter carrier staff. It is composed 
of some 127 branches with an aggregate 


membership of 5,200 persons. The local 
branches work in accordance with the con- 
stitution, which contains provisions for the 
issue of charters to branches by the feder- 
ated body and for the enactment of by- 
laws, rules and regulations by local branches 
not in conflict with the constitution of the 
federation. 


Letter carriers are employees of the 
Government of Canada and as such are 
subject to legislation and regulations re- 
specting the federal Civil Service. This 
situation has precluded the possibility of 
a union shop or any collective bargaining 
agreements in so far as the association in 
question is concerned. However, among the 
objects of the federation are the promotion 
of legislation in obtaining redress of griev- 
ances and improvement of wage and work- 
ing conditions for its members by legislation 
or otherwise. This involves the presentation 
of submissions and representations to the 
appropriate departmental authorities. 


About a year prior to the events that 
led to the case at bar, the Hamilton branch 
had circularized members of Parliament 
respecting an incident concerning postal 
employees of the City of Montreal. The 
National Executive Committee, which ap- 
parently was determined to retain exclusive 
control of the channels of communication 
with Parliament and the Government, 
strongly objected to the Hamilton Local’s 
action. On February 16, 1955, the National 
Executive passed the following resolution: 

...that all Branches be informed that 
Section 14 of Article IX means; That no 
Branch is to send out circular letters to 
anybody, especially members of Parliament 
and the Departments of the Government or 
Branches of this Association, on matters of 
National importance without it first being 
submitted to the National Executive Com- 
mittee for approval. 


Section 14 of Article IV of the Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 

No subordinate Branch shall submit any 
legislation “other than effects their own 
local conditions” to the Local Trades Coun- 
cil or Dominion Trades Congress or other 
bodies until such legislation has been sub- 
mitted to the Federated Executive Com- 
mittee and has received their endorsation. 
Any deviation from this law will be severely 
dealt with. 


Local No. 3 protested the ruling of the 
National Executive and on April 5, 1955 
dispatched a letter of protest to the 
National Executive Committee and all 
subordinate branches maintaining that the 
ruling was an abortive attempt to amend 
the constitution under the guise of interpre- 
tation. For the time being the question 
remained at issue between the two bodies. 
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In February 1956 certain disciplinary 
action was taken against one of the mem- 
bers of Local No. 3 by the postal authori- 
ties for an alleged breach of duty in the 
course of his employment. The Local took 
strong exceptions to this action and sent 
telegrams to the Minister of Labour, the 
Postmaster-General and the Deputy Post- 
master-General protesting the incident and 
requesting that the Postmaster at Hamilton 
be removed and that an independent board 
of inquiry be set up to investigate existing 
conditions at the Hamilton Post Office. The 
incident has been referred to as “The 
Erskine case”. 

The telgrams referred to aroused the 
indignation of the National Executive Com- 
mittee and a delegation from the Hamilton 
Branch, including the plaintiff, was required 
to attend a meeting of that Committee in 
Ottawa in mid-February 1956. 

On or about February 15, 1956, Bimson, 
accompanied by the Local President Kre- 
vensky, attended that meeting, representing 
the Hamilton Branch. The Erskine case 
was discussed and the convention was pre- 
pared to endorse the Hamilton request 
for an extra-departmental inquiry that was 
to be incorporated into a brief then in 
the course of preparation for submission to 
the Deputy Postmaster-General by the 
Executive Committee. 

It appears that at the same meeting 
Bimson in his representative capacity on 
behalf of his branch made a promise that 
the Erskine case would be left in the hands 
of the National Executive and that no local 
action would be taken until such time as 
the committee had an opportunity to pre- 
sent representations to the Department. of 
the Postmaster-General and a reply thereto 
had been received. Also it would appear 
that the Committee was informed that 
Local No. 3 would refrain from independent 
action only if the matter was dealt with 
promptly by the Department. 

On its return to Hamilton the delegation 
reported on the Ottawa meeting to the 
Local Executive Committee of the Branch. 
That Committee then took the position 
that the National Committee sought to 
curtail the activities of the Local Branch 
by means of an illegal attempt to amend 
the constitution and that the Local would 
not be dictated to in this matter. 

On February 17 the National Secretary- 
Treasurer wrote Bimson and quoted in part 
from a letter from the Deputy Postmaster- 
General wherein it was stated that there 
was no indication of any need for an 
investigation into conditions in the Hamil- 
ton Post Office at the present time. 

Following this, at a regular meeting of 
the Branch held on March 1, 1956, a letter 
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dated February 29 and drafted by the 
Branch Executive, addressed to members 
of Parliament, was approved by the mem- 
bership. This letter outlined the view of 
the Branch respecting the Erskine case and 
solicited the assistance of the members of 
the House of Commons in setting up an 
independent Board of Inquiry to investigate 
the conditions in the Hamilton Post Office. 
It was signed by the plaintiff as Secretary- 
Treasurer and dispatched on March 1 after 
the approval of the branch membership. 

Retaliatory action on the part of the 
National Executive was quick to follow. 
The National President Johnston instructed 
the National Secretary-Treasurer Gammon 
to notify the plaintiff that he was suspended 
from membership in the Association. A 
telegram accordingly was sent by Gammon 
to Bimson on March 2, 1956. At the same 
time ballots were sent or delivered to the 
nine other members of the National Execu- 
tive seeking a vote upon Bimson’s suspen- 
sion; when they eventually were returned, 
they were unanimous in favour of suspen- 
sion. 

The action brought by Bimson was 
originally framed against ten named defend- 
ants as individuals who constitute the 
National or Federated Officers and Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union. The relief 
sought in the first instance was (1) a 
declaration that the plaintiff is a member 
in good standing of the Association, (2) 
an order or mandatory injunction com- 
pelling the defendants to reinstate him as 
a member of the union and (3) punitive 
damages. Later the action was constituted 
as a representative action in which the 
named defendants represented all members 
of the union; this relieved the individual 
defendants from all claims for personal 
liability and the injunction sought was to 
restrain all members of the union from 
acting upon or carrying out the purported 
suspension of the plaintiff. 

The evidence presented before the court 
disclosed the following facts: No charge 
or formal complaint of any nature against 
Bimson was ever preferred or laid; no 
notice of any charge or complaint was ever 
given to the plaintiff; no intimation of 
the intended action of the National Presi- 
dent or the National Executive Committee 
was ever given or communicated to Bim- 
son; no hearing or investigation into the 
facts was ever conducted, either by the 
National President or the members of the 
Executive Committee or any other fact- 
finding body; no reasons for his suspension 
were ever given to the plaintiff, prior to 
the institution of this action; no explana- 
tion of or respecting alleged misconduct 
or breach of the constitution, by-laws, or 
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rules of the Association was ever requested, 
required or demanded of the plaintiff; the 
purported suspension was the arbitrary act 
of the National President, subsequently 
concurred in by the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee individually with no oppor- 
tunity accorded to the plaintiff of being 
seen or heard. 

At the hearing the National President 
and other defendants disclosed that the 
reason for the plaintiff's suspension was 
that he had violated the promise or under- 
taking given to the National Executive at 
its meeting in Ottawa in February 1956. 

In the opinion of the court the action 
at bar raises most important considerations 
of law affecting the plaintiff’s right to sue, 
the right to relief (if any) and against 
whom. 

In the absence of incorporation or some 
other form of legal recognition as an entity, 
a trade union, or such an association as that 
under consideration in the case at bar, is 
classified as a voluntary association. In 
the case of such voluntary associations, 
judicial interference in matters of internal 
management and discipline to prevent in- 
justice and oppression appears to have been 
governed by the nature and extent of the 
economic interests involved; otherwise, in 
matters involving mere ethics or morals 
they have been left largely to their own 
government. 

In England, the trade unions have the 
status of a quasi-corporation (Taff Vale 
Railway y. Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants (1901)) but in Canada the 
Supreme Court refused to regard an unin- 
corporated trade union as an entity in law 
distinct from its individual members. This 
position has been reaffirmed in the recent 
decision of that court in Orchard v. Tunney 
(1957) (L.G., Oct. 1957, p. 1214). 

Mr. Justice Thompson then added: 

Labour legislation in Canadian jurisdic- 
tions, as well as relieving them from certain 
common law disabilities as conspiracies or 
combinations in restraint of trade, has con- 
ferred defined rights upon Trade Unions 
as such for the purposes of attaining the 
objects set out in such enactments. Whether 
or not unincorporated unions have attained 
some semblance of status as legal entities 
will depend upon the construction of the par- 
ticular legislation involved. To the moment 
however, such rights would appear to be 
confined solely to the purposes set out in 
such legislation. Whatever those purposes 
may be, they do not appear to have been 
extended to union internal affairs: Orchard 
vy. Tunney, supra. 

In the case of unincorporated trade asso- 
clations it has been long established that 
they may be sued in a representative action 
by one seeking redress for wrongful suspen- 
sion or expulsion from their ranks. As to 
the remedy available, the Supreme Court 


of Canada settled in the Orchard vy. Tunney 
case that relief as against the union or 
its membership is confined to a declaration 
or an injunction, or both. Any remedy for 
the recovery of damages will lie only 
against those individual defendants con- 
cerned for their tortious acts. 

In recent years trade unions have acquired 
such impressive importance in the promo- 
tion of employer-employee relations, that 
union membership is now becoming trans- 
lated into terms of security of an assured 
standard of life. 

The constitutional right to work is thereby 
most frequently preserved, and, in the case 
of a closed or a union shop, such membership 
has become a virtual condition precedent to 
that right. 

The enhanced gravity of the civil con- 
sequences involved in cases of wrongful 
expulsion apparently gave rise to the adop- 
tion by the Courts of the contract theory 
to provide relief against oppression and 
injustice. That theory is premised upon the 
proposition that a contract is made by a 
member when he joins the Union, the terms 
and conditions of which are provided by the 
Union’s constitution and by-laws; and that 
in the case of a dismissal contrary to the 
constitution and by-laws, a breach arises, 
which will justify intervention to protect 
contractual rights... 

_The contract is not a contract with the 
Union or the association as such which is 
devoid of the power to contract, but rather 
the contractual rights of a member are with 
all other members thereof. 


Further Mr. Justice Thompson stated that 
it has long been established that officers, 
committees or members of voluntary asso- 
ciations when exercising powers of expul- 
sion or suspension are assuming quast judi- 
cial functions. The courts have intervened 
to review and control their decisions when 
they have acted contrary to the rules of 
the Association, or without jurisdiction, or 
in a manner which has been said to be 
“contrary to the principles of natural 
justice”. 

Also it has been established that there 
is no inherent power of expulsion in a 
voluntary association; it must be con- 
ferred and exercised in conformity with 
the rules of the association. 

The application of the term “natural 
justice” has given rise to the greatest differ- 
ences of judicial opinion. It has been said 
that the phrase is difficult to define, has 
little meaning and seems to be misleading. 

The principle of “natural justice” has 
been applied largely in the cases of pro- 
cedural defect. From a long line of judicial 
decisions it would appear that the absence 
of certain essentials will amount to a denial 
of natural justice sufficient to avoid any 
judgment or edict of expulsion from a 
voluntary association: the member con- 
cerned must have reasonable notice of, 
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and of the nature of, the charge or charges 
against him; he must not be condemned 
to consequences unheard and without hav- 
ing the opportunity of making defence. 

In the Beland v. Union St. Thomas 
(1890) case the judge held that even where 
the rules of an association did not make 
express provision for notice of intention to 
move for expulsion, a resolution of expul- 
sion was void and a nullity in the absence 
of notice and an opportunity of defending. 
In Mr. Justice Thompson’s opinion the 
right to notice and to be heard takes its 
origin in the audi alteram partem rule, 
reflected in Magna Charta which is still 
law in this province. 

It is essential that the expelling tribunal 
should act in good faith, be impartial, un- 
biased and disinterested. 

In the case at bar the court held that 
Mr. Bimson’s suspension was tantamount 
to expulsion and the evidence shows that 
it was intended to be so. The question 
arises whether this suspension was in keep- 
ing with the terms and conditions of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Thompson reviewed the dis- 
ciplinary clauses of the constitution and in 
particular Section 1 of Article IV relating 
to the powers of the Federated President 
under which the defendant Johnston sus- 
pended the plaintiff. The relevant part of 
the section reads as follows: 


...He shall have the power to define and 
regulate the admission, suspension or expul- 
sion of any member, suspend or cancel the 
Charter of any Branch of the Federation. 

...His decision in any matter shall be 
subject to the approval of the Executive 


Committee. 

In the opinion of the Court this provision 
could not be construed as conferring upon 
the Federated President the absolute and 
arbitrary power to suspend or expel a 
member of the Association, even with the 
approval of the Executive Committee. It 
should be interpreted that the President 
shall have power to make and promulgate, 
subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee, rules and regulations respect- 
ing, determining the limits of and setting 
forth the terms and conditions of the 
admission, suspension and expulsion of in- 
dividual members of the Association. 

The Court took also exception to the 
way in which “the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee” was granted. It was stated 
that no valid determination binding the 
members of the Association could be made 
by their assent separately and individually 
expressed, and any approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee would have to be granted 


before the suspension became or could 
become effective. 
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The Court did not find valid the reason 
given for the plaintiff's dismissal, namely, 
the breach of his promise or undertaking 
made to the National Committee in Feb- 
ruary 1956. This promise was given by 
Bimson in his representative capacity, and, 
if it could be said that such a breach was 
an offence according to the constitution 
(which was doubtful), then the offence or 
a breach was committed by the Hamilton 
Branch as a unit and any disciplinary action 
could have been taken against the Branch 
as a whole. 


In conclusion Mr. Justice Thompson held 
that the plaintiff’s suspension was wrongful 
and illegal. It was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of essential and natural justice; it 
was not in accordance with the constitu- 
tion; and it was made without jurisdiction, 
in bad faith and in breach of the member- 
ship contract. It was ultra vires and as 
such is nul and void. 


The court also rejected the contention 
set forth by the defendants that the court 
action was premature because the plaintiff 
failed to exhaust those remedies open to 
him by way of appeal within the frame- 
work of the Association as provided by its 
constitution. After examining the provi- 
sions of the constitution dealing with 
appeals the court found them conflicting, 
inadequate and illusory. Consequently the 
court held: 

If the constitutional right of recourse to 
the Courts is to be restricted by provisions 
for internal appeal, then those stipulations 
should be expressed in clear, unequivocal 
terms and fair and honest provision should 
be made for disposing of such appeals. The 
right of appeal in this case is doubtful, 
illusory and impractical and, in the absence 
of an express contractual provision for the 
exhaustion of remedies specifically provided 
for, the plaintiff’s right of resort to this 
Court should not be denied. The real ground 
upon which the Court insists upon the ex- 
haustion of such remedies, in cases where it 
does, is that adequate and proper provision 
exists to give relief and administer justice 
in the domestic forum. 


Finally the Court ruled that the plaintiff, 
Fred Bimson, is a member in good standing 
of the Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers of Canada. Also the Court granted 
an injunction restraining the defendants 
and every member of the Association from 
acting upon or carrying out the purported 
suspension of the plaintiff made upon the 
order of the Federated President on March 
2, 1956, and from interfering with the 
plaintiff in the enjoyment of his rights, 
benefits and privileges as a member of the 
said association. Bimson v. Johnston et al. 
representing the Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers of Canada, (1957) 10 DLR 
(2d) “Parveleenis 


Ontario High Court... 


... dismisses union members’ action against another 
union's members over interference with employment 


The Ontario High Court of Justice on 
March 5, 1957, dismissed a claim of con- 
spiracy to injure by procuring breach of 
contract and preventing certain workmen 
from getting employment brought by cer- 
tain union members against the members 
of another union. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice McRuer in his reasons for 
judgment. 

In September 1952, Robert Simpson Co. 
Limited entered into a contract with Pigott 
Construction Company Limited to lay the 
foundation for a building. Later a further 
contract was entered into by the same 
parties to erect the superstructure of the 
same building. The employees of the Pigott 
Company belonged to unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour and 
they had all agreed not to work on the 
same building with non-union men or mem- 
bers of a union not affiliated with the AFL. 

In November 1953 the Robert Simpson 
Company entered into contract with Gar- 
diner-Wighton Limited to install some 
shelving for storage and work rooms. The 
bargaining agent for the Gardiner Company 
was the United Construction Workers, a 
trade union affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

When the Gardiner Company learned 
that there was a closed shop agreement 
with respect to this building, restricting the 
employees to the unions affiliated with the 
AFL, the Company decided to complete 
the contract without the services of the 
carpenters who were members of the United 
Construction Workers. 

The court action in respect of inter- 
ference with employment was brought by 
some employees of the Gardiner Company, 
members of a union affiliated with the 
UMW and the CCL against the employees 
of the Pigott Company belonging to unions 
affiliated with the AFL. 

The plaintiffs alleged the following: 


Between the 22nd day of November, 1953, 
and the 8th day of December, 1953, the 
defendants wrongfully and maliciously con- 
spired, combined and agreed to injure the 
plaintiffs in their trades and employment as 
carpenters by preventing the employment of 
the plaintiffs by any contractor in the 
Toronto area and by causing the discharge 
or layoff of the plaintiffs by the threat of 
an unlawful strike against contractors or 
against their principals. 


In particular the plaintiffs claimed that 
the defendants were members of a con- 
spiracy to injure the plaintiffs by prevent- 


ing their employment by the Gardiner 
Company, and to bring about the discharge 
or layoff of the plaintiffs by that company 
by the threat of an unlawful strike against 
the Robert Simpson Company Limited and 
Piggott Construction Company Limited. 


The Court rejected general allegations of 
conspiracy to prevent the employment of 
the plaintiffs by any contractor in Toronto 
as not supported by any evidence, and 
concentrated on two particular allegations: 
(1) conspiracy to injure the plaintiffs by 
procuring the Gardiner Company to breach 
its contract with them; (2) a conspiracy 
to injure the plaintiffs by preventing them 
from getting employment with the Gardiner 
Company on the contract in question. 


According to Mr. Justice McRuer the 
legal principle applicable to the case at 
bar reads: “It is an actionable wrong to 
agree to procure a breach of contract if 
as a result the contract is broken and 
damage flows from the breach.” 


In support of that proposition there are 
many authorities. The Court referred to 
one quotation from the judgment of Lord 
Wright in Crofter Hand Woven Harris 
Tweed Company Limited and Others v. 
Veitch and Another (1942): 

I approach the question on the assumption 
that the appellants have to prove that they 
have been damnified by tortious action. They 
do not prove that by showing that they have 
been harmed by acts done by the respondents 
in combination, these acts being apart from 
any question of combination otherwise within 
the respondents’ rights. It is not then for 
the respondents to justify these acts. The 
appellants must establish that they have 
been damnified by a conspiracy to injure, 
that is, that there was a wilful and con- 
certed intention to injure without just cause, 
and consequent damage. 


In order to succeed in the first contention 
of the case, namely of a conspiracy to injure 
the plaintiffs by procuring the breach of 
contract, the plaintiffs would have to prove 
that the defendants agreed to procure a 
breach of a specific contract, or to do acts 
which were intended to bring about a 
breach of the contract. The intention to 
injure the plaintiffs is an essential element 
in the agreement in order that it may be 
actionable. 


Evidence which merely show that acts 
were done, whether lawful, or unlawful, 
which resulted in a breach of contract does 
not give rise to a cause of action for inducing 
a breach of contract. It must be shown that 
the intended purpose of the acts was to bring 
about a breach of contract. 


To support this statement the judge 
quoted from the Crofter case: 

Intention to injure resulting in damage 
without lawful justification or excuse is 
the basis of the action. 
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In Stott and Another v. Gamble and 
Others (1916) it was stated: 


The plaintiff must show there was an inten- 
tional invasion of his contractual rights; not 
merely that a breach of contract was the 
natural consequence of the defendant’s con- 
duct. 

Similarly, Mr. Justice McRuer stated, in 
order to succeed in the second contention, 
namely, of a conspiracy to prevent the 
plaintiffs from getting employment, the 
evidence must establish that the predom- 
inant purpose of the agreement relied on 
was to prevent the plaintiffs from getting 
employment of their own choice. A lawful 
agreement which merely resulted in inter- 
ference with the plaintiffs’ employment is 
not actionable. 

The available evidence showed that prior 
to the events which led to the action in 
question, the Toronto Builders Exchange 
(of which the Pigott Company was a mem- 
ber) had a collective agreement with the 
Toronto Building Trades Council (to which 
the defendants’ unions belonged), which 
was in the nature of a closed shop agree- 
ment. In addition the members of the 
AFL unions who were working under 
Pigott contract had all agreed that they 
would not work on the building when non- 
union men or members of a union not 
affiliated with the AFL were employed. 

There is no evidence that the general 
agreement entered into by the members of 
the AFL unions that they would not work 
on this building either with non-union men 
or any members of a union not affiliated 
with the AFL was entered into with the 
specific object of depriving the plaintiffs of 
employment. It was an agreement that had 
undoubtedly been entered into long before 
the Gardiner contract was let, and the 
defendants no doubt had no knowledge of 
whether the shelving would be put in by 
a contractor employing labourers belonging 
to other than AFL unions, or by labourers 
who did not belong to any union. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs did not argue 
that such an agreement was unlawful. The 
defendants had a right to agree alongside 
of whom they would work. But, it was 
argued, although this was a lawful agree- 
ment, when the defendants learned that 
the plaintifis who had been brought on the 
premises to install the shelving were not 
members of the AFL, they resorted to 
unlawful means to procure their discharge; 
they threatened to call off all the men 
who were working on the Pigott contract 
and such a threat was a threat to call an 
unlawful strike under the provisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. Therefore, 
counsel argued, the defendants, having 
entered into a lawful agreement, decided to 
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enforce their lawful agreement by an unlaw- 
ful means, directed towards the plaintiffs, 
its object being their discharge by the 
Gardiner Company or to prevent them 
from being employed on this work by the 
same Company. 

The court disposed of this contention in 
the following way. 

Assuming that it has been proved that 
the defendants agreed to what had been 
alleged, can the plaintiffs maintain an 
action against the defendants because they 
threatened to call an unlawful strike with- 
out explicitly proving that the intention 
was to damage the plaintiffs by either 
destroying the contract that they had or 
destroying their opportunities of getting 
employment in the future? 

There is no evidence that the defendants 
knew of the character of the Gardiner’s 
contract with the Simpson Company, nor 
there is any evidence that the defendants 
knew that Gardiner had employed the 
plaintiffs especially for this work. It might 
well be that as far as the defendants knew, 
Gardiner could give all the plaintiffs em- 
ployment on some other work while he 
employed AFL members to finish this 
work. 

The action was not brought by the Gar- 
diner Company but by Gardiner’s em- 
ployvees who apparently lost their employ- 
ment because of the pressure put by the 
defendants on the Pigott Company. 

In those circumstances, the judge con- 
cluded, the right of action does not lie at 
the instance of the employees of a con- 
tractor whose contract has been interfered 
with by pressure put on a third party, 
where that third party has not acted in 
combination with the defendants with the 
object and intention of destroying the con- 
tractual rights of the plaintiffs. 

In dealing with the argument that the 
strike, if it had been called, would have 
been an unlawful strike and the threat to 
call it was a threat to an unlawful act, 
Mr. Justice McRuer stated that assuming 
that an unlawful strike was threatened or 
had even been called such a situation might 
give a right of action to the Pigott Com- 
pany to force their employees to carry on 
with their work but not to the plaintiffs, 
In his opinion, the Labour Relations Act 
is not designed to give a right of action to 
third parties merely because there is a 
threat to call an unlawful strike. 

In conclusion the court was of the opinion 
that the plaintiffs did not prove by proper 
evidence a conspiracy which had as its 
object the bringing about of a breach of 
contract between the plaintiffs and the 
Gardiner Company, or the prevention of 
the plaintiffs from getting employment with 


the Gardiner Company, and therefore the 
action was dismissed. Dewar et al. v. Dwan 
et al. (1957) O.R. 546. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


...rules that bargaining agent cannot discriminate 
against members of the unit on the basis of race 


On November 18, 1957, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in certiorari 
procedure reversed the judgment of the 
courts below and held that the bargaining 
agent cannot discriminate against some 
members of a bargaining unit on basis of 
race, not only when negotiating a collective 
agreement but during the day-to-day 
administration of the contract as well. 


The circumstances of the case were 
related by Mr. Justice Black, who delivered 
the opinion of the court. 


The petitioners, certain Negro members 
of Local 28 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, were employees of 
the Texas and New Orleans Railroad at its 
Houston Freight House. Local 28 of the 
Brotherhood was the designated bargaining 
agent under the Railway Labor Act for 
the bargaining unit to which petitioners 
belonged. A contract existed between the 
union and the Railroad which gave the 
employees in the bargaining unit certain 
protection from discharge and loss of 
seniority. In May 1954, the Railroad pur- 
ported to abolish 45 jobs held by petitioners 
or other Negroes, all of whom were either 
discharged or demoted. In fact the jobs 
were not abolished but filled by whites, 
except for a few instances where Negroes 
were rehired to fill their old jobs but with 
loss of seniority. Despite repeated pleas 
by the petitioners, the union did nothing 
to protect them against these discriminatory 
discharges and refused to give them pro- 
tection comparable to that given white 
employees. 

The petitioners brought an action in a 
Federal District Court in Texas against 
the Brotherhood, its Local Union No. 28 
and certain officers of both. The petitioners 
contended that the union had failed in 
general to represent Negro employees 
equally and in good faith; they charged 
that such discrimination constituted a 
violation of petitioners’ right under the 
Railway Labor Act to fair representation 
from their bargaining agent; and asked 
for relief in the nature of declaratory judg- 
ment, injunction and damages. 

The respondents moved to dismiss the 
action on the following grounds: (1) The 
National Railroad Adjustment Board had 
exclusive jurisdiction over the controversy ; 
(2) The Texas and New Orleans Railroad, 


which had not been joined, was an indis- 
pensable party defendant; and (3) the com- 
plaint failed to state a claim upon which 
relief could be given. 

The Federal District Court dismissed the 
action on the ground that Congress had 
given the Adjustment Board exclusive juris- 
diction over the controversy. 

This decision was confirmed by the Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, apparently 
relying on the same ground. 

The Supreme Court granted certiorari 
because the case raised an important ques- 
tion concerning the protection of employee 
rights under the Railway Labor Act. 

In reversing the decision of the courts 
below the Supreme Court dealt with all 
three contentions put forward by the 
respondents. 

Regarding the first contention that the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board had 
exclusive jurisdiction over the controversy, 
the Supreme Court held that it was an 
error for the courts below to dismiss the 
action for lack of jurisdiction. The exclu- 
sive jurisdiction conferred by the Railway 
Labor Act on the Adjustment Board applies 
only to “disputes between an employee or 
group of employees and a carrier or 
carriers” ($3 First (i)). In the case at 
bar there was no dispute between employee 
and employer but on the contrary there 
was an action by employees against their 
bargaining agent to enforce their statutory 
right not to be unfairly discriminated 
against by it in bargaining. The Adjust- 
ment Board has no power under the Rail- 
way Labor Act to protect them from such 
discrimination. 

The respondents’ second contention that 
the Texas and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany was an indispensable party which the 
petitioners had failed to join as a defendant 
was also rejected by the Court as unjus- 
tifiable. The suit was not, directly or 
indirectly, against the Railroad. No relief 
was asked from the Railroad and the Court 
failed to see how the Railroad’s rights or 
interests might be affected by this action 
to enforce the duty of the bargaining repre- 
sentative to represent petitioners fairly. 

Turning to the respondents’ final con- 
tention that the petitioners failed to state 
a claim upon which relief could be given, 
the Court stated that a complaint should — 
not be dismissed on this ground unless the 
plaintiff can prove no set of facts in 
support of his claim which would entitle 
him to relief. Here the petitioners claim 
that they were discharged wrongfully by 
the Railroad and that the union, acting 
according to plan, refused to protect their 
jobs as it did those of white employees or 
to help them with their grievances, all 
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because they were Negroes. If these allega- 
tions are proven there has been a manifest 
breach of the union’s statutory duty to 
represent fairly and without hostile dis- 
crimination all of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. 

In the opinion of the Court discrimina- 
tion in representation because of race is 
prohibited by the Railway Labor Act. 


The bargaining representative’s duty not 
to draw “irrelevant and invidious” distinc- 
tions among those it represents does not 
come to an abrupt end, as the respondents 
seem to contend, with the making of an 
agreement between union and employer. Col- 
lective bargaining is a continuing process. 
Among other things, it involves day-to-day 
adjustments in the contract and other work- 
ing rules, resolution of new problems not 
covered by existing agreements, and the 
protection of employee rights already secured 
by contract. The bargaining representative 
can no more unfairly discriminate in carry- 
ing out these functions than it can in nego- 
tiating a collective agreement. A contract 
may jbe fair and impartial on its face yet 
administered in such a way, with the active 
or tacit consent of the union, as to be 
flagrantly discriminatory against some mem- 
bers of the bargaining unit. 


The Court also dealt with respondents’ 
contention that under the Railway Labor 


Act aggrieved employees can file their own 
grievances with the Adjustment Board or 
sue the employer for breach of contract. 

The Court has not denied this right, 
however the Court pointed out that it does 
not furnish any remedy against the union’s 
alleged discrimination in refusing to repre- 
sent petitioners. The Railway Labor Act, 
the Court added, conferred great power 
and protection on the bargaining agent 
chosen by a majority of employees. 


As individuals or small groups the em- 
ployees cannot begin to possess the bargain- 
ing power of their representative in nego- 
tiating with the employer or in presenting 
their grievances to him. Nor may a minority 
choose another agent to bargain in their 
behalf. We need not pass on the union’s 
claim that it was not obliged to handle any 
grievances at all because we are clear that 
once it undertook to bargain or present 
grievances for some of the employees it 
represented it could not refuse to take 
similar action in good faith for other em- 
ployees just because they were Negroes. 


In conclusion the Supreme Court reversed 
the judgment and remanded the cause to 
the District Court for further proceedings 
not inconsistent with this opinion. Conley 
v. Gibson, 41 LRRM 2089. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wages of janitors raised in British Columbia. Lathing made 
apprenticeable trade in Alberta. Psittacosis and ornithosis added to 
list of compensable diseases under B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In British Columbia, a new minimum 
wage order for janitors fixes a minimum 
hourly rate of 75 cents for janitors in build- 
ings other than apartments and for resident 
janitors in small apartments, and minimum 
monthly rates ranging from $50 to $265 
for resident janitors in large apartment 
buildings. 

Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act added lathing to the list of 
designated trades and raised the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in the motor 
vehicle repair trade from one to three to 
one to two. 

Psittacosis was added to the list of com- 
pensable diseases under the British Colum- 
bia Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
regulations under the Ontario Act were 
amended to include the operation of oil 
and gas wells among the industries in 
Schedule I. 

Other regulations deal with permits 
under the British Columbia Electrical 
Energy Inspection Act, the code of stand- 
ards adopted by the Ontario Fuel Board, 
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rules of practice and procedure of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, allow- 
ances under the Newfoundland Social 
Assistance Act and exemptions from the 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Acts. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations respecting the designated 
trades (Reg. 113/57) and the special regu- 
lations for the motor vehicle repair trade 
(Reg. 120/57) were amended by new 
regulations gazetted on November 15 as 
Reg. 280/57 and Reg. 281/57. 


Designated Trades 


Regulation 280/57 added the trade of 
lathing to the list of designated trades, 
with the result that no person eligible for 
apprenticeship may now engage in the 
trade for more than three months unless 
he has entered into an apprenticeship con- 
tract or has received permission from the 
Apprenticeship Board. 
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Alberta is the only province in which 
lathing is a designated trade. In Manitoba, 
however, lathing is designated jointly with 
plastering as an apprenticeable trade. 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 


In the motor vehicle repair trade the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen is now 
one to two instead of one to three. The 
local Advisory Committee, however, may, 
in special circumstances, recommend that 
additional apprentices be employed. As 
formerly, an employer who is engaged in 
the trade and who employs a journeyman 
or who is himself a journeyman may have 
one apprentice. 

Wages of apprentices continue to be a 
percentage of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate. Increases, however, are no _ longer 
automatic but, as in the machinist trade, 
are now contingent upon successful com- 
pletion of the year’s technical training. The 
rate for registered employment prior to 
first year technical training is 55 per cent 
and increases by 10 per cent each year. 
After successful completion of third-year 
technical training until completion of the 
apprenticeship contract, the apprentice must 
be paid at least 85 per cent of the journey- 
man’s rate. Formerly, the minimum payable 
was 50 per cent during the first six months, 
with automatic increases every six months 
up to a maximum of 85 per cent. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The regulations setting out the procedure 
to be followed when, due to a merger or 
amalgamation or transfer of jurisdiction, a 
trade union wishes to change the name on 
the certificate, has been filed under the 
new system as Regulation 228/57 and was 
gazetted on November 15. 


Alberta Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act 


The regulations under the Alberta 
Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act, which, 
among other provisions, set out the classifi- 
cations for an operator’s licence, were 
gazetted on November 15 as Regulation 
238/57. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The usual temporary order approving 
longer hours for the British Columbia 
mercantile industry during the Christmas 
period was gazetted on November 7, per- 
mitting employees in retail stores to work 
two hours in excess of the daily limits on 
any two days during the two weeks ending 
December 28, 1957. 

This order was made under authority of 
the Hours of Work Act, which allows the 
Board of Industrial Relations to approve 
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longer hours from time to time so long 
as they are not inimical to the interests of 
the employees. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


A new minimum wage order for janitors, 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 43 (1957), made by the British 
Columbia Board of Industrial Relations on 
October 29 following a public hearing, was 
gazetted on November 7. The new order 
establishes a minimum hourly rate of 75 
cents for janitors in buildings other than 
apartment buildings and for resident jani- 
tors in small apartment buildings, and 
minimum monthly rates ranging from $50 
to $265 for resident janitors in large apart- 
ment buildings. 

The order, which went into force on 
January 1, replaces Order No. 44 (1950) 
(L.G. 1951, p. 245), which applied to jani- 
tors in buildings other than apartment 
buildings and Order No. 43 (1952) (L.G. 
1953, p. 290), which covered persons em- 
ployed as janitors in apartment buildings. 

The new order differentiates between 
“janitors” in buildings other than an 
apartment and “resident janitors” in apart- 
ment buildings, setting out special wage 
provisions for each group and also different 
conditions of labour and employment. 


Janitors 


Every janitor, by which is meant every 
person employed as caretaker, janitor, 
janitor-cleaner, janitor-fireman, janitor- 
engineer and window-cleaner in a building 
other than an apartment building, is now 
entitled to at least 75 cents an hour instead 
of 50 cents, and, as formerly, must be paid 
one and one-half times the regular rate 
for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
a day and 44 in the week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight on any one 
day. As previously, in cases where the 
Board has approved different arrangements 
with respect to hours in accordance with 
the variations provided for in the Hours 
of Work Act, the overtime rate does not 
apply until the employee has completed 
the hours so established. 

For the first time, a daily guarantee 
provision is set out for janitors employed 
by an employer whose sole or principal 
business is that of providing janitor service. 
Such janitors must be paid at the regular 
rate for the entire period spent at the 
place of work in response to a call and 
are guaranteed a minimum of two hours’ 
pay at the regular rate if they report for 
work and four hours’ pay if they commence 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. A 
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school student employed as a janitor who 
reports for work on a schoolday on the 
eall of an employer whose principal business 
is supplying janitor service must also be 
paid at the regular rate for the entire 
period spent at the place of work, with 
a minimum of two hours’ pay in any one 
day. 

As well as limiting hours to eight in the 
day and 44 in the week unless specially 
authorized by the Board, the order again 
provides that a weekly rest of 32 consecu- 
tive hours must be given; in exceptional 
cases this may be varied by the Board 
upon the joint application of the employer 
and the janitor. A new provision requires 
split shifts to be confined within a 12-hour 
period immediately following commence- 
ment of work. 


Resident Janitors 


Unlike Order No. 43 (1952), which ex- 
pressly stated that it covered every person 
employed as a janitor, janitor-cleaner, 
janitor-fireman, or janitor-engineer in an 
apartment building, the new order merely 
defines a “resident janitor” as an employee 
employed in an apartment building who 
resides on the premises. However, it does 
continue the distinction previously made 
between resident janitors in buildings 
with four residential suites or less and 
those in larger apartments, setting an 
hourly rate for the former and both hourly 
and monthly rates for the latter. 

As has been mentioned, the new mini- 
mum for resident janitors in smaller build- 
ings is now 75 cents an hour, which 
represents an increase of 20 cents over the 
former rate. 

In the larger apartment buildings where 
rates previously ranged from $39 to $197, 
the minima now range from $50 a month 
in buildings with five suites, increasing 
by $5 a month for each additional suite, 
to $265 in apartments with 48 or more 
suites. In addition to this monthly mini- 
mum, a resident janitor must be paid 75 
cents, instead of 55 cents an hour, for time 
spent attending to single rooms, stores or 
accommodation other than residential 
suites. 

If two or more janitors are employed in 
an apartment building and reside on the 
premises, the employer is again required to 
designate at least one as “resident janitor” 
and pay him not less than the prescribed 
monthly rate. The other janitor or janitors 
residing on the premises must now receive 
at least 75 cents an hour, 20 cents more 
than the minimum set by the former 
Order. 

While maximum deductions for accom- 
modation are not fixed, the Board is again 
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authorized, in a case where it considers the 
accommodation is unsuitable or the charge 
unreasonable, to give notice in writing of 
the facts and also to specify the deductions 
which the employer may make. 

When a resident janitor is supplied with 
electricity or gas, a maximum of $4 may 
again be deducted from his wages or, as an 
alternative, meters may be installed and 
the janitor must pay for the consumption 
of the electricity or gas according to the 
meter. 

The order continues to provide for a 
weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours for 
resident janitors in apartment buildings 
containing 20 or more suites. In buildings 
with from 12 to 19 suites, however, the 
weekly rest requirement has been raised 
from 8 to 12 hours. Janitors in smaller 
apartment buildings are not guaranteed a 
weekly rest. 


General Provisions 


In addition to the special provisions, the 
order contains the usual provisions respect- 
ing the posting of orders and schedules, and 
the keeping of records. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 

The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, by a regulation gazetted 
on November 14 and effective May 15, 
1957, has added psittacosis (ornithosis) to 
the list of compensable industrial diseases. 

Psittacosis, commonly known as parrot 
fever, is a contagious virus disease of the 
parrot family which is communicable to 
man. It is marked by pulmonary disorder 
and high fever. Ornithosis, a virus disease 
of birds other than the parrot family, may 
also be transmitted to man. 

These diseases are now compensable 
when contracted in any industry under 
Part I of the Act where there is established 
contact with ornithosis-infected (psitta- 
cosis) avian species, or ornithosis-infected 
(psittacosis) material. 

Psittacosis and ornithosis have not pre- 
viously been listed in the schedule of 
compensable industrial diseases in any 
province. 


British Columbia Electrical Energy Inspection Act 

The regulations under the British Colum- 
bia Electrical Energy Inspection Act 
governing electrical permits and fees were 
amended by O.C. 2679, gazetted on Novem- 
ber 21, to make it clear that no person 
may construct, install or alter any elec- 
trical work on any premises without first 
obtaining a written permit from the inspec- 
tor and that anyone who does such work 
without permission will be guilty of an 
offence punishable on summary conviction 
by a fine not exceeding $50. Previously, 
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the regulations provided that this rule was 
to come into force when a notice was 
published in the Gazette. 


Newfoundland Social Assistance Act 


Some amendments to the regulations 
under the Newfoundland Social Assistance 
Act were gazetted on October 29, one of 
which raised from $360 to $440 the maxi- 
mum annual income permitted for families 
receiving social assistance without deduc- 
tion from the allowance. As formerly, if 
an adult receiving social assistance has an 
outside income in excess of $360, the excess 
will be deducted from the social assistance 
allowance. 

Another new provision permits a welfare 
officer to grant social assistance in kind in 
the form of special food orders up to $10 
for periods up to three months to a person 
who has been a patient in a sanatorium 
or who is in receipt of a satisfactory medical 
certificate. As before, a welfare officer may 
grant assistance in kind where in his opinion 
there is immediate need, pending the grant- 
ing of social assistance by the Minister. 

A third. amendment provides that the 
regulations requiring an incapacitated adult 
to be examined by a medical doctor and 
to produce a medical certificate satisfactory 
to the Minister before being granted an 
allowance does not now apply to a female 
over the age of 55 years. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The rules of practice and procedure made 

by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
(CRO 236) have been amended by O. Reg. 
261/57, gazetted on November 30. 
. In line with the amendment to the Act 
which permits the Board to sit in two 
panels, one under the chairman and the 
other with the vice-chairman as the pre- 
siding, officer, the regulations now provide 
that the decisions, declarations, directions, 
orders and rulings of the Board may now 
be signed by the chairman or the vice- 
chairman, 

An employee or group of employees 
affected by an application for certification 
who do not wish the applicant to be cer- 
tified as the bargaining agent are now 
required to enclose an address for service 
when filing a desire in writing. Otherwise 
the Board may dispose of the application 
without further notice. 

Special forms are now prescribed for use 
in cases where employees are engaging in 
a wildcat strike. A person applying for a 
declaration that such a strike is unlawful 
must use Form 13A and the respondents 
are required to reply on Form 14A. How- 
ever, if the strike has been called or 


authorized by a trade union or council of 
trade unions, the older forms, Form 13 and 
Form 14, are to be used when applying 
for a declaration or when answering allega- 
tions. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Some amendments to the regulations 
under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act were gazetted on November 16, 
to take effect on January 1, 1958. 


The pumping or raising and collecting 
and conveying of petroleum by a person 
not engaged in the refining of petroleum 
or in the manufacture of petroleum prod- 
ucts has been removed from the list of 
industries excluded from the collective 
liability section of the Act. Operating oil 
and gas wells have also been added to 
Schedule I, which contains the list of 
industries in which the employers are 
liable to contribute to the accident fund. 

Schedule I was further amended by 
changes within classes and by the addition 
of manufacturing of electric shavers and 
vacuum cleaners. 


Ontario Fuel Board Act 

The Ontario Fuel Board, which by 
O. Reg. 40/55 adopted the code of standards 
sponsored by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, entitled “American Standard Instal- 
lation of Gas Piping and Gas Appliances 
in Buildings” (Z.21.30-1954), except for the 
section on electrical connection, has issued 
a new regulation. It requires that the 
installation, repair, replacement or removal 
of appliances for use of natural gas, and 
the piping, fittings and venting of such 
appliances, comply with that code of 
standards. The new regulation was approved 
by O. Reg. 240/57, gazetted on November 7. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The order exempting the occupation of 
road maintenance from the requirement to 
pay overtime after eight hours in the day 
and 44 in the week has been replaced by 
a new order approved by O.C. 2169/57 and 
gazetted on November 29. 

Under the new order, all employees of 
a rural municipality employed solely on 
road maintenance are exempt from the 
overtime requirement except those engaged 
in the storage, servicing or repair of road 
maintenance equipment. The latter will 
be now covered by O.C. 1837/55, which 
permits employees in areas outside the 
cities in places of employment other than 


shops, offices and factories to work up to 


48 hours.a week at. the regular rate. 
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New Handbook on Canadian 


A book that brings together some 
material on Canadian labour law not easily 
available elsewhere has just been published. 
It is Handbook on Canadian Labour Law* 
by A. C. Crysler, QC, which has an explan- 
atory subtitle, “Commentary on the Legis- 
lation of Canada and its Provinces and the 
Decisions of the Courts respecting Labour 
Relations and Trade Unions”. 

This study of Canadian labour law was 
originally prepared by the author for the 
second edition of the Canadian Encyclo- 
pedic Digest (Ontario) where it appears 
in Volume 12, at pages 53 to 332, and was 
confined to federal labour law and the 
law of the Province of Ontario. For the 
present publication the original work was 
expanded to cover the legislation of other 
provinces and the court cases applying that 


legislation which are referred to in the 
footnotes. 
The present volume is divided into 


several parts. 

In the introductory pages there is a 
dissertation entitled “Constitutional Law 
and Functions of Courts respecting Labour 
Relations Boards” which is a commentary 
on the constitutional features in order to 
explain “the function of courts in labour 
matters generally and, in particular, the 


Labour Law 


function of courts in relation to Labour 
Relations Boards”. This is followed by 
“Table of Cases” referred to in the volume. 

The next part is entitled “Supplement” 
and is meant to supplement the material 
contained in Volume 12 of the Canadian 
Encyclopedic Digest and contains notes on 
amendments to labour relations legislation 
and court decisions in the labour relations 
field which occurred between the end of 
1954 and October 1956. 


Next follows the main section entitled 
“Labour Law” which contains the original 
material published in Volume 12 of the 
Digest and is divided into seven parts: 
Conspiracies or Combinations in Restraint 
of Trade; Intimidation; Injunctions; Trade 
Unions; Industrial Standards; Labour Rela- 
tions; Labour Relations Boards. 

Appendix A contains notes on the Que- 
bee Collective Agreement Act and judicial 
interpretation of that legislation. 

For the assistance of readers a general 
index has been added which links together 
all parts of this study, namely, the notes on 
Constitutional Law and Functions of 
Courts, the material contained in the 
Supplement, in Labour Law and in Appen- 
dix A, = 


Union Membership in U.S. Totals 183 Million 


The average total membership in 1956 
of national and international unions with 
headquarters in the United States, which 
had agreements with employers in more 
than one state, was about 18,500,000. 

This constitutes a net gain of 3 per cent 
over a two-year period, in spite of a 
reported drop in 1955, according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

The figures are based on union reports, 
supplemented by Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimates. 

The proportion of union members in the 
total labour foree remained practically 
unchanged from 1954 at one out of four. 
Of the 189 unions listed in the Bureau’s 
new directory, 130 had a total of slightly 
more than 1,000,000 members outside the 
continental U.S., mainly in Canada. 

About 3,400,000 members—less than a 
fifth of the total union membership in 1956 
—were women. 


*Handbook on Canadian Labour Law, by A. C. 
Crysler, QC, published by The Carswell Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto. Pp. 373. $12.50. 
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The number of white-collar members, on 
which the Bureau tried to obtain data for 
the first time, was estimated at about 
2,500,000. This represents less than 15 per 
cent of the total membership of national 
and international unions. White-collar 
workers in this case means those employed 
in professional, technical, sales, and clerical 
occupations. 

Non-manufacturing industries accounted 
for more than 8,000,000 members, while 
more than 900,000 were found in federal, 
state, or local government service. 

Membership continues to be concen- 
trated in a few large unions. The six 
largest unions, each with 500,000 or more 
members, accounted for one out of every 
three union members; 146 unions, with 
less than 100,000 members each, had one- 
fifth of the total membership. 

One hundred and forty-seven unions 
reported having more than 110,000 collec- 
tive agreements in force. The total number 
of agreements now in effect is estimated 
at more than 125,000, and the number of 
workers covered at 18,000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claims for benefit in October increased 34 per cent over 
September's and 90 per cent over October's last year. Claimants on 
“live” file at month-end increased by 18 per cent, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
October was 167,363, an increase of 34 per 
cent over the 124,949 recorded in September 
and of 90 per cent over the October 1956 
total of 87,929. 

A total of 268,005 claimants, comprising 
198,054 males and 69,951 females, had their 
unemployment register in the “live” file on 
October 31. This represents an increase of 
41,475 or 18 per cent over the September 30 
count of 226,530 (163,433 males and 63,097 
females). On October 31, 1956, the totals 
were 139,377 (88,259 males and 651,118 
females). Thus there has been a rise of 
128,628 in the number of active claimants 
this year over last, most of whom are 
males, the number of females having in- 
creased by fewer than 20,000. Claimants 
at October 31 this year accounted for 68 
per cent of the estimated insured popula- 
tion for October 1, while for the same 
dates last year the percentage was 3.7, 

Males continue to comprise an increasing 
proportion of the claimants, 74 per cent 
on October 31 as against 72 per cent on 
September 30 and 63 per cent on October 
31, 1956. This is related to the high pro- 
portion of males in industries such as con- 
struction in which activity is currently 
reduced. 

There was a slight increase in the rela- 
tive importance of claimants coming on 
the register during the current month, ice., 
those on the register four weeks or less. 
This category accounted for 53.3 per cent 
of the current total as against 49.0 per 
cent on September 30. At the upper end of 
the schedule, i.ec., 18 weeks or more on 
the register, a decline occurred, this group 
comprising 23.8 per cent on September 30 
compared with 20.4 per cent on October 381. 


“See Tables E-1 to H-4 at back of book. 


Females make up 37 per cent of the “13 
weeks or more” category but only 26 per 
cent of the total. 

Twenty-nine per cent of claimants are 
“postal”, ie, they report by mail every 
two weeks as opposed to local claimants 
who report in person weekly. Thirty-one 
per cent of males and 25 per cent of 
females are postal. 

Of 152,273 initial and renewal claims 
adjudicated during October, 118,252 or 77 
per cent were considered “entitled to 
benefit”. A considerably higher proportion 
of renewal claims (93 per cent) are con- 
sidered “entitled to benefit” than of initial 
claims (66 per cent), due primarily to the 
fact that adjudication on a renewal claim 
does not involve re-examination of a 
claimant’s contribution reeord, Of the 29,310 
initial claims considered “not entitled to 
benefit” 20,608 or 70 per cent were cases 
in which the benefit period was not estab- 
lished, Disqualifications on initial, renewal 
and revised claims totalled 19,930 cases, the 
chief reasons being: “voluntarily left em- 
ployment without just cause”, 6,655 cases 
and “not capable of and not available for 
work” 4,226 cases. A substantial number 
of disqualifications (1,155 cases) was im- 
posed because separation from employment, 
was due to labour disputes. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 177,500 for October, 
compared with 166,000 for September and 
95,500 for October 1956. ‘The current esti- 
mate represents an increase of 86 per cent 
over last year, 


Tn a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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During October new beneficiaries num- 
bered 104,818, an increase of 18 per cent 
over the 88,721 cases recorded during Sep- 
tember, and of 109 per cent over the 50,123 
cases shown for October 1956. 

Benefit payments increased by about 20 
per cent over September, but were sharply 
above October 1956 (86 per cent in the 
case of the number of weeks and 102 per 
cent in the amount). The larger increase in 
the amount of benefit is associated with the 
higher proportion of male claimants, who 
tend to be concentrated in the higher 
benefit rates. Payment data are: for 
October, $16,331,548 and 780,961 weeks; for 
September, $13,809,589 and 663,958 weeks 
and for October 1956, $8,066,104 and 420,207 
weeks. 

The average weekly rate of benefit paid 
was $20.91 during October, $20.80 during 
September and $19.20 during October 1956. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,694,719 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1957. 


At October 31 employers registered num- 
bered 297,736, an increase of 1,010 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During October 1957, 5,386 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 4,126 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 66 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,194 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 91 
cases, 25 against employers and 66 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 671*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$22,857,359.01 compared with $21,655,746.82 
in September and $22,058,882.82 in .Octo- 
ber 1956. Benefit payments in October 
amounted to $16,305,464.48 compared with 
$13,786,969.73 in September and $8,048,- 
372.58 in October 1956. The balance in 
the fund on October 31 was $884,800,516.26 ; 
on September 30 there was a balance of 
$878,248,621.73 and on October 31, 1956, 
of $905,858,158.88. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1422, November 8, 1957 


(Translation) 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, worked as an 
enterer for a textile company in L...... 
from 1946 to January 20, 1956. She filed 
a renewal claim for benefit on July 4, 1956, 
stating that she had been “previously on 
claim until May 12, 1956,” that she had 
given birth to a baby on June 22 and 
that she was available for employment in 
her “former position only”. The claim 
was allowed. 


On January 23, 1957, the local office 
notified her of employment as a burler 
with her former employer, at a wage of 75 
cents an hour, which was the prevailing rate 
in the district. The claimant, whose pre- 
vious rate of remuneration was $1.10 an 
hour, refused the job, stating that she 
would accept only employment paying 
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more than $1.00 an hour. The local office 
commented that as more than a year had 
elapsed since she had separated from her 
employment, she could not expect to enjoy 
the privilege of seniority and was con- 
sidered a new employee, subject to a rate 
of pay ranging from 75 cents to $1.00; that 
her wage would have been determined on 
the basis of her initial production; and 
that her chances of obtaining employment 
at a wage in excess of $1.00 an hour, save 
with the same textile company, were non- 
existent in L....... 

On the facts on file, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit for a period of six weeks by virtue 
of section 59(1) (refusal without good 
cause of suitable employment) and for an 
indefinite period by virtue of section 54(2) 
(a) (non-availability). r 


*These do not necessarily tanto ts the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


''The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard her 
lawyer. on March 12, 1957, unanimously 
reversed the decisions of ‘the insurance 
officer. According to the board of referees, 
the offer of employment at a wage lower 
than that she had previously earned was 
premature “in view of the circumstances 
and the fact that it was in a small locality 
where the chances of obtaining employ- 
ment were remote”. 


The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: I have difficulty in under- 
standing the reasons given by the board 
of referees in support of its decision. 


Section 59(3) of the Act states clearly 
that after a lapse of a reasonable interval 
from the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed, employment is not 
unsuitable by the fact that it is not in his 
usual occupation or at the same wage, 
provided that the wage offered is not less 
than the prevailing rate in the district. 


What constitutes a lapse of a reasonable 
interval varies according to the circum- 
stances, but it was certainly not the intent 
of the Act to permit the claimant to 
continue to receive benefit after many 
months of unemployment, when there was 
work available which she could easily 
perform, at the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district. 

In my opinion, there was reason to 
doubt her availability for work from the 
first day of her claim, when she stated that 
she would accept employment in her 
“former position only”. Under the circum- 
stances, the local office authorities have 
certainly been lenient in permitting her 
to draw benefit for more than six months. 


Therefore, I consider that the decisions 
of the insurance officer were well founded 
in fact and in law, and the appeal is 
allowed. 

The disqualifications from receipt of 
benefit previously imposed are reinstated 
from the date that this decision is com- 
municated to the claimant. 


Decision CUB-1423, November 8, 1957 


(Translation) 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
31 years of age, who has worked in her 
gcoupation’ as a waitress since 1952, lives 
in 834 28 On January 4, 1957, she applied 
at the local office there for employment 
as a “head waitress” and filed a claim for 
benefit, stating that she had worked as 
such in a restaurant in M...... , from 
October 6 to December 22, 1956; that the 


employment was temporary, as she was 
replacing her brother-in-law, who was ill 
and had since recovered. 


On the same day (January 4), the local 
office notified her of employment as waitress 
in a restaurant at S....... She had an 
interview with the employer and after 
ascertaining that the work would be as an 
ordinary waitress, she refused the employ- 
ment, pointing out that she had been in 
charge of four women and four men in 
her last employment. 


The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks by virtue of section 59 (1) (a) of 
the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard her in 
Batt. ye , on February 14, 1957, unanimously 
maintained the decision of the insurance 
officer. According to the board of referees, 
the employment offered was in an occupa- 
tion similar to her usual occupation and 
she should have given it a fair trial in 
the hope of eventually replacing the 
waitress who was then in charge. 


The claimant applied to the chairman 
of the board of referees for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire, which was granted for the 
following reasons: 

Did the claimant, having eight years of 
experience as a head waitress and being 
unemployed since December 22, 1956 only, 
have good cause to refuse employment as an 
ordinary waitress requiring no experience 
as a head waitress and where the possibilities 
of taking charge were at a minimum? 

In her appeal to the Umpire, the claimant 
contended that the employment was un- 
suitable and that it was not really worth- 
while acquiring experience in a trade if 
one had always to start over again when 
recommencing employment in one’s occu- 
pation. 


Conclusions: In my opinion, the con- 
tention of the claimant is well founded. 

It would seem that, according to the 
remarks of the chairman of the board of 
referees, the claimant had many years of 
experience as a head waitress, which was 
the kind of employment for which she had 
registered at the local office. 


Taking into account the very recent date 
of her unemployment and the fact that a 
city of the size of S...... could certainly 
offer some opportunities of employment of 
the kind she desired, I do not believe that 
it was the intent of section 59 of the Act 
to require her, under penalty of disqualifica- 
tion, to accept employment as an ordinary 
waitress. 

The appeal is allowed. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 119 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition, In the same period, a total of 176 contracts in these 
categories was awarded, Particulars of these contracts appear below, 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract, 

bene, labour conditions ineluded in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the distriet, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed cight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, 

(d) no person shall be diseriminated against in pegeri to employment, because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination, ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were os follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Derence Produowmow Al. dvs vice ae cddes Morea 92 $ 869,808.00 
Post Ome”,  terak va Puck ihc: enue tana cea 19 238,203.09 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. .........06. 7 1 29,789.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


logislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed, 

The practice of Government depart- 


ments and those Grown mi Fah in to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, ia to obtain wage schedules from 
the eperenent of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work, These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors, 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica» 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract, A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
offect as those which apply in works of 
construction, 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Nair Wagea and Hours of Labour legis 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of — the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, 


.(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours. 


Cc) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $9,601.91 was collected from 13 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 248 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Morden Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, improvements to spillway at dam, 
The Pas Man: Ruchotski Bros, construction of ditches in Pasquia area of Saskatchewan 
River Reclamation Project. Grenfell Sask: Saskatoon Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of dam & spillways, Brown Hill Project. Indian Head Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of control works, Katepwa Lake. Moosomin Sask: Saskatoon 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of bridge over Pipestone Creek. Vauxhall Alta: Concrete 
Constructors Ltd, construction of three precast concrete bridges, Bow River Project; 
Alex Spate Construction, construction of drop structure on main canal, Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting, 
DND 44/54. Chatham N B: Eastern Landscape Co, site improvement & planting, DND 
6/54. Montreal Que: Montor Construction Co, *snow removal, Benny Farm. Barriefield 
Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, completion of apartment bldgs, DND 6/53. Hamilton Ont: Danks 
Construction Ltd, construction of housing units, FP 5/55. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of sanitary sewer connection to service CMHC head 
office bldg & Forest Products Laboratory. Prescott Ont: Ontario Greenwood Corp, 
construction of housing units, FP 3/56. Windsor Ont; Oldcastle Nurseries Ltd, site 
improvement & planting, FP 3/54. Edmonton Alta: J H From Lid, site improvement 
& planting, DND 4/53, DND 8/55, & DND 9/55; Sphinx Construction Co, chimney 
repairs, project 9/49; Herman Van Bruggen, landscaping, project 9/49; Alaskan Heating 
& Airconditioning, eavestroughing, project 9/49. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Dauphin Indian Agency Man: S Warner, construction of Valley River Indian day 
school with teacher’s quarters. Crooked Lake Indian Agency Sask: Holterman Con- 
struction, installation of toilet & shower accommodation, Cowessess IRS, Blood Indian 
Agency Alta: Town & Country Construction, construction of garage, Blood IRS. Lesser 
Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Danbrook & Pelland, supply & installation of water 
pumping & water treatment equipment & construction of well pit, Joussard IRS. Skeena 
River Indian Agency B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of power plant 
bldg & supply & installation of diesel electric generating equipment at school, Lakalsap 


Indian Reserve No. 9. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bouchard Que: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, *construction of railway siding at 
transit bldg. Shirleys Bay Ont: Queensview Construction & Development Ltd, construc- 
tion of accelerator bldg. Trenton Ont: Electric Motor Sales & Service, floodlighting of 
hangars, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, connection of 
additional boiler & equipment, central heating plant, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: 
Williams Bros, interior painting of PMQs, Griesbach Barracks. Comox B C: Orion 
Builders Ltd, construction of flight simulator bldg with services, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCEME school. 
Camp Shilo Man: Dry Wall Decorating (Winnipeg) Ltd, interior painting of PMQs; 
Carlson Decorating Co, interior painting of camp bldgs. Regina Sask: A Cadman 
Ltd, construction of fire curtains in No 7 area, Ordnance Depot. Camp Waiwright Alta: 
Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, Sicily, Dieppe & Imjen 
areas, 


Department of Defence Production 


Beaverbank N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, repairs to roof, operations bldg, RCAF Station. 
Cornwallis N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, interior painting of bldg, HMCS Cornwallis; Purves 
Industrial Sales, repairs to swimming pool equipment, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N 8S: 
Green’s Economiser Ltd, supply & installation of economizers on high pressure boilers, 
HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: J D Bremner & Son Ltd, renewal of water lines, 
bldg S-11, HMCS Stadacona; Parker Bros Ltd, interior painting of bldgs 6 & 7, Willow 
Park; Rose Construction Co, removal of snow from DND properties, Nov 1, 1957 to 
March 31, 1958. Shearwater N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, paving of road & parking 
area, new officers quarters, RCN Air Station. Montreal Que: Baillargeon & Fournier, 
removal of snow from DND areas, 1957-1958; Baillargeon & Fournier, removal of snow 
during 1957-58, Longue Pointe Ordnance Depot; Baillargeon & Fournier, removal of 
snow from DND areas during 1957-58; Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, *relocation of 
oil tanks, DND area. Valcartier Que: Par-Metal Enr, *installation of wire mesh partitions 
in bldg, RCE, military camp. Barriefield Ont: Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, 
repairing and/or replacing of tiles in rooms of PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. Camp Borden 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, modifications to air conditioning system, Technical 
Training School, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Weatherproofing Ltd, repairing of entrances 
& flashings of manholes of underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont: English & Mould Ltd, supply & installation of boiler, etc, bldg No 5, 
Artillery Park. Shirleys Bay Ont: Shore & Horowitz Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of piers and erection of steel tower, DRTE site. Trenton Ont: Gingras Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of lean-to extension, No 7 hangar, RCAF Station; Quinte Machine 
& Repair Co Ltd, installation of door in ME section, bldg No 113, RCAF Station. 
Camp Shilo Man: Clarks Electric, overhauling of fire alarm system, military camp; 
Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repairs to parade squares, military camp. Portage la Prairie 
Man: Tailman Construction Co Ltd, repairs to runways, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: 
Fonseca Roofing & Sheet Metal Co, repairs to roof, bldg No 4, Fort Osborne Barracks; 
West End Contractors & Cabinet Makers Ltd, construction of addition to workshop, 
central heating plant, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: Ches Foulds, *extension of AFS 
orderly room bldg, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Podle Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of foundation for butler bldg, RCAF Station; Gasalls Construction, *installation of 
doors in hangars, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Bond & Leitch Ltd, repairs to roof 
& parapet wall, HMCS Nonsuch. Namao Alta: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, supply & 


DCm of gate valves on sprinkler system risers, No 7 Supply Depot, Lancaster 
ark. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N 8: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repaving marginal roadway from cold 
storage plant to pier “B”; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving of portion of pier 9 
roadway. M ontreal Que: P G Lalonde, construction of offices in shed 13. Quebec Que: 
Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, placing of fill for reclamation of land at Brown’s 
Basin; Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, protective rock fill at New Oil Wharf, 


Wolfe’s Cove. Vancouver B C: Williams & Williams (Western) Ltd, replacement of 
metal sash & frames, No 1 Elevator Annex. ‘ 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


(June-October Report) 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Wm Matheson & Son, *installation of 
electrical service for laundry & comfort station; Taylor’s Ltd, installation of plumbing 
services in comfort station & laundry bldg; G Louis Aker, *plastering & tile work for 
laundry & comfort station. Halifax N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, landscaping at Citadel; 
Standard Paving (Maritimes) Ltd. paving at Citadel. Point Pelee National Park Ont: 
8S Ward, installation of plumbing « electrical services in four comfort stations. St Law- 
rence Islands National Park Ont: L Evans, *plastering & tile work for comfort station, 
Mallorytown Landing; George L Bushfield, installation of plumbing & electrical wiring 
in comfort station, Mallorytown Landing. Riding Mowntain National Park Man: 
Minnedosa Pumbing & Heating Ltd, *installation of plumbing facilities in warden’s house, 
Rossburn; F W Bumstead Ltd, *installation of plumbing & heating facilities for warden’s 
station, Ochre River. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Campbell Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, installation of plumbing « heating facilities in bunkhouse. Banff National Park Alta: 
W O Royle, *installation of steam heating system in bldg, cave & basin; Hingley 
Terrazzo & Tile Ltd, plastering & laying of floor in cave & basin comfort station; 
E R Copely, supply & installation of heating system for staff quarters bldg. Jasper 
National Park Alta: H Nielsen Plumbing & Heating, installation of plumbing & heating 
services in staff quarters bldg; Koebel Co Ltd, *electrical installations in apartment bldg; 
Lewis McCook, *lathing & plastering work in apartment bldg; Crawley & Mohr Ltd, 
*application of bonded roof on apartment bldg; Crawley & Mohr Ltd, *application of 
bonded roof over promenade deck; Koebel Plumbing & Heating, *conversion of heating 
system to oil, Fish Hatcheries Bldg. Fort Langley B C: Moore Electric, *installation of 
electrical services, No 3 bldg. Kootenay National Park B C: Hank’s Electric Ltd, *instal- 
lation of electrical services in bunkhouse bldg & kitchen-dining hall bldg; Patmore’s 
Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of plumbing & heating systems in bunkhouse, 
kitchen & dining hall bldg. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation 
(March-November Report) 


Manitoba-Ontario border to the vicinity of Port Arthur Ont: The Patricia Transpor- 
tation Co Ltd, Zechner, Mundt & Co, Harris Construction Co Ltd, clearing of right-of- 
way; Dutton-Williams Bros Ltd, Morrison-Shivers Ltd, Majestic Contractors Ltd & 
Assocs, Houston Contracting Co, construction of pipe line. Winnipeg, Eagle & Kaminis- 
tikwia Rivers Ont: River Construction Corp Ltd, Morrison-Shivers Ltd, Houston Con- 
tracting Co, construction of river crossings. Port Arthur & Kapuskasing Ont: Nelen 
Ltd & Assocs, Morrison-Shivers Ltd, River Construction Corp Ltd, Majestic Contractors 
Ltd, Mannix Co Ltd, construction of pipe line. 


Department of Public Works 


Blue Rocks N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Crescent Beach 
N 8S: Acadia Construction Ltd, repairs to protective works. Lawzon Que: Davie Ship- 
building Ltd, scraping & painting of floating caisson & rolling caisson entrance gate, 
Champlain Dry Dock. Pointe Basse Que: La Cie de Construction Arsengau, levelling of 
wharf. Pointe au Pic Que: L’Atelier Mecanique de la Malbaie, wharf repairs. Tadoussac 
(Anse-a-l’/Eau) Que: Jean Baptiste Rioux, wharf improvements. Thetford Mines Que: 
Amedee Laflamme & L W Lafleur, addition to public bldg. Near Brantford Ont: T C 
Warwick & Sons Ltd, construction of No 11 school, Six Nations Indian Agency; Cromar 
Construction Ltd, construction of No 8 school, Six Nations Indian Agency. Gull Bay Ont: 
Alex Zoldy, wharf repairs. Hamilion Ont: Quigley Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (stage 2), Ship Street Wharf, Terminal No 3. Mitchell’s Bay Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of four apartment teacherage; Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of nurses’ residence. Windsor Ont: W S Fullerton Construction Co Ltd, replacement 
of pile clusters. Morley Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of teachers’ 
residence, Stony Sarcee Indian Agency. Courtenay River B C: Larsen & Grieve, renewal 
of river bank protection. Deep Bay B C: Gagne & Son Construction Ltd, boat harbour 
repairs. New Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to railway 
bridge. Owen Bay B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, float renewal. Prince Rupert BC: 
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Porr Piling (Canada) Ltd, construction of seaplane landing, Seal Cove. Sooke B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of floats. Whitehorse Y T: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, Experimental Farm; Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of residence, Experimental Farm. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Caughnawaga Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, raising south end of south span of 
CPR bridge over St Lawrence River. Lachine Section Que: Desourdy Construction Co 
Ltee, rebuilding of shale rock core of seaway dyke, Station 102-00 to 104-00; Desourdy 
Construction Co Ltee, placing of impervious material & unwatering of channel below 
Jacques Cartier Bridge; Desourdy Construction Co Ltee, pumping operations to maintain 
cofferdam area in dewatered condition, Station 101-00 to 124-00; Desourdy Construction 
Co Ltee, installation & operation of temporary water supply system for Town of 
Laprairie & for Fred A Lallemand & Cie; C Duranceau Ltd, decking, paving, railings, 
lighting, etc, Honore Mercier Bridge extension; Canada Iron Foundries Ltd, supply & 
installation of gates, operating machines & bulkheads for regulating works, St Lambert, 
Cote Ste Catherine & Upper Beauharnois Locks; Andex Ltd, supply of materials & con- 
struction of bldgs at St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Locks; P Baillargeon Ltee, 
construction of Cote Ste Catherine wharf & water intake for Cote Ste Catherine, Delson 
& St Constant; Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of operators bldg for CPR lift 
bridge; Grant Mills Ltd, first stage construction of Montreal South sewage pumping 
station; Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, municipality 
of Laprairie. Soulanges Section Que: G M Gest Ltd, installation of electrical system, 
Upper Beauharnois Lock; Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs on Lower 
Beauharnois Lock; Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs for Upper Beauharnois 
Lock. International Rapids Section Ont: C A Pitts, construction of ferry landing & access 
road, South Cornwall Channel; C A Pitts, construction of turning basin above Lock 19; 
J Lamontagne Ltee, supply of materials & construction of control houses, operations bldg, 
pump house & HEPCO staff bldg, Iroquois Lock. Port Weller Ont: The J P Porter 
Co Ltd, rock dredging, Station 0-00 to Lock 1, Welland Ship Canal. Thousand Islands 
Section Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co"Ltd, dredging in St Lawrence River. Ontario 
& Quebec: Dominion Structural Steel Co Ltd, supply & installation of bulkheads at 
all locks. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Race Nfld: Newhook & Morgan Engineering Ltd, construction of storehouse, 
pump house «& related work. Torbay Nfld: Rayner Construction Ltd, additional develop- 
ment at airport. Brer Island N S: L E & P E Armstrong, construction of fog alarm 
bldg & demolition of existing bldg. Fredericton N B: A D Ross & Co Ltd, construction 
of airport lighting facilities. Cap des Rosiers Que: Arthur Lafontaine & Fernand Belanger, 
construction of fog alarm & radio beacon bldg. Dorval Que: The Foundation Co of 
Canada Ltd, completion of Air Terminal Bldg at airport; The Highway Paving Co Ltd, 
additional development at airport. Rowyn Que: D Lamothe Ltd, additional development 
at airport. London Ont: Power Installations (Sarnia) Ltd, installation of additional 
airport lighting facilities. Malton Ont: Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of additional 
airport lighting facilities; Bell Construction Co Ltd, installation of additional airport 
electrical facilities. Red Lake Ont: J E Bond Ltd, reconstruction of runway at airport. 
Thorold Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replacement of wire ropes on five fenders, 
Welland Ship Canal. Dauphin Man: R E Forbes & Sons, *seeding & fertilizing at airport. 
Winnipeg Man: Henry E Gibson & Co Ltd, construction of AASR site & related work 
at airport. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, *alterations to IFR room, 
Air Terminal Bldg; North West Electric Co Ltd, *installation of control cables for 
raytheon AASR site. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, 
additional development at airport. Hdmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of VHF omni range bldg & related work. Penticton B C: City Construction Co 
Ltd, additional development at airport. Quesnel B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of 
radio beacon bldg & related work & alterations to equipment garage. Terrace B C: 
Blakeburn Construction Ltd, installation of hazard beacons & related work at airport. 


Two Toronto union locals have marked their 75th anniversaries: Local 27, United 
one of Carpenters and Joiners, and Local 12, Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, December 1957 


A decrease of 0.2 per cent in the con- 
sumer price index (1949=100) between 
November and December 1957, from 123.3 
to 123.1, marked the second consecutive 
month in which the index has declined*. 
As in the previous month, the decrease was 
attributable to a decline in the food index, 
which was partially offset by increases in 
the other groups. 

The food index decreased 1.2 per cent 
from 120.2 to 1188. The same percentage 
decrease in the food series was registered 
between October and November, and of 
the total decrease of 2.4 per cent between 
October and December, about one-half was 
seasonal. 

Among food items, eggs were down 7 
cents a dozen, with bacon, lettuce and 
imported fresh fruits also registering de- 
creases. Smaller declines were shown for 
coffee, tea, sugar and margarine. Beef 
prices increased for the first time since 
August, and tomatoes and celery were 
higher in price. 

The shelter index rose from 136.3 to 
136.7 under the influence of both the rent 
and home-ownership components. 

The clothing index was fractionally 
higher at 109.9 as the result of small 
scattered increases. 

A 0.1-per-cent rise to 120.6 in the house- 
hold operation index also reflected scat- 
tered price changes, with increases slightly 
more important than decreases. 

A relatively sharp increase in the other 
commodities and services index from 127.7 
to 1284 was largely due to December 
prices of 1958 model cars compared with 
November prices of 1957 models. Gasoline 
prices were easier while toilet soap was 
higher. 

The index one year earlier (December 
1956) was 120.4. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 117.5, shelter 133.5, cloth- 
ing 108.6, household operation 118.6 and 
other commodities and services 122.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1957 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
lower in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of October and 
November 1957 while indexes for the other 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


four regional cities were higher*. Changes 
ranged from a decline of 0.7 per cent in 
Saskatoon-Regina to an increase of 0.5 per 
cent in Halifax. 

Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except Halifax and Montreal but shelter, 
clothing, household operation and other 
commodities and services were generally 
higher in all regional cities. Sharp de- 
creases in pork prices as well as lower 
prices for beef were general in all regional 
cities. Price declines were also reported 
for sugar, coffee and grapefruit. Significant 
price increases were limited to those for 
oranges, lettuce and tomatoes. 

Further price decreases were recorded on 
1957 model cars while higher prices occurred 
in most regions for film and pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina —0.8 to 
120.2; Edmonton-Calgary —0.7 to 119.9; 
Ottawa —0.6 to 1244; Toronto —03 to 
126.4; Vancouver —0.2 to 123.6; St. John’s 
—0.1 to 109.8; Halifax +-0.6 to 121.2; Mont- 
real +0.5 to 1238; Winnipeg +0.3 to 
121.2; and Saint John +0.1 to 123.4, 


Urban Average Retail Food Prices 


In response to widespread demands for 
such information, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has begun regular publication of 
national average urban retail prices for 
some 60 food items. These figures will be 
shown each month in a table in the publica- 
tion Prices and Price Indexes} and will 
appear for the first time in the October 
issue, released December 11. 

This table will provide annual average 
prices for each of the past three years, the 
current month, the two previous months, 
the same month a year ago and two years 
ago. Single commodity price relatives for 
the latest month, on the base 1949=100, 
will also be published. 

The published prices relate to 33 cities 
having population of 30,000 or more in 
1951, with the monthly average price for 
each of the items based on approximately 
500 quotations. Prices are obtained each 


*See Table F-2 at back of book . 


tObtainable from Superintendent of Government 
Publications, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 10 cents. 
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month from all chain foods companies, a 
representative sample of independent food 
stores, and, in the case of bread and milk, 
from a group of manufacturing bakeries 
and dairies engaged in sales direct to house- 
holders. A sample of independent food 
stores has been built up using Census of 
Distribution material and knowledge ac- 
quired by DBS field officers engaged in 
collecting prices. 

Revisions of store samples within each 
city are made continuously in the light of 
changing store population and merchandis- 
ing practices. The size of the sample of 
independent stores ranges from 8 in smaller 
cities to 20 in major urban centres. Chain 
store averages are based on prices obtained 
from a combination of head offices and 
specific chain store outlets in the larger 
cities. Use of head oflice prices is possible 
because most chain organizations maintain 
uniform prices in all outlets within a eity 
or region. Some supplementary collection 
of produce weights and weekend special 
prices is done in selected chain store out- 
lets in the larger cities, 


Wholesale Prices, November 1957 


The general wholesale index (1985-39 — 
100) continued its downward movement 
between October and November, declining 
0.4 per cent from 224.8 to 224.0. The index 
is 1.1 per cent lower than it was a year 
ago, whereas in the 12 months ending 
November 1956 it rose 2.7 per cent, 
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OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 


1956 1957 


Six of the eight component groups moved 
lower during the month, one remained un- 
changed and one was higher. In each case 
the change was less than 1 per cent. 


Animal products recorded the largest 
decline, 0.9 per cent, moving down from 
232.7 to 230.5. Wood products receded 
slightly from 299.7 to 297.8, a decrease of 
0.8 per cent, as a result of lower prices 
for spruce, fir, and cedar shingles. Decreases 
of 0.4 per cent occurred in both textile 
products and non-ferrous metals, the former 
dropping from 235.0 to 284.0 and the latter 
from 169.1 to 168.4. Iron and its products 
and non-metallic minerals both were 0.2 
per cent lower; the former declined from 
252.8 to 252.3 and the latter from 189.7 to 
189.4, 


The only group index which increased 
from October was vegetable products, which 
moved up 0.4 per cent from 192.8 to 198.6. 

The chemicals group index remained 
unchanged at 182.5. 


The index of farm products at terminal 
markets eased slightly from 200.7 to 199.7 
between October and November, In the 
animal products section a fall of 1.2. per 
cent from 248.6 to 245.7 reflected losses 
for raw wool, eggs, hogs and for calves 
on Bastern markets, which were only par- 
tially offset by gains for calves in the West, 
steers, fluid milk and lambs, Strength was 
noted in field products, for which the index 
rose 0,6 per cent from 152.8 to 153.7, Higher 
prices were reported for flax, potatoes, rye 


and Ontario wheat, with Ontario corn and 
oats showing slightly lower. Regional 
indexes were both 0.5 per cent lower, the 
Eastern series declining from 215.6 to 
214.6 and the Western from 185.8 to 184.8. 


The residential building materials index 
(1935-839=100) receded 1.0 per cent from 
291.5 to 288.6 between October and Novem- 
ber while the non-residential building 
materials index (1949100) eased from 
130.2 to 130.0. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1957 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100), after a one-month pause, 
resumed its climb between mid-October 
and mid-November 1957, to reach another 


During the month it rose 04 per 
cent from 121.1 to 1216. 

The mid-November 1957 index was 3.2 
per cent higher than the 117.8 of November 
the year before. 


high. 


Except for the “no change” recorded 
between mid-September and mid-October, 
the index has been rising since mid-August 
1956. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956—100) rose again 
betwen mid-September and mid-October 


after dropping three tenths of a point the 


month before. The latest rise was from 
106.1 to 107.1, the highest point yet 
reached since the index was revised. One 
year earlier the index was 102.7. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


There were 38 work stoppages in existence 
during November, causing a total time- 
loss of 119,125 man-days during the month. 
Both the number of stoppages and the 
time-loss have decreased since the previous 
month. Stoppages numbered 38 compared 
with 48 and time-loss decreased by slightly 
less than 10,000 man-days. 

The November time-loss figure is the 
lowest since April 1957*. During November, 
however, one major stoppage began—that 
involving more than 5,000 workers in the 
British Columbia pulp and paper industry. 

Of the 88 work stoppages in progress 
during November, two accounted for more 
than two thirds of the time-loss during the 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares the 
number of strikes and lockouts in existence during 
the first eleven months of this year with the same 
months of last year. The approximate number of 
workers involved and the time-loss resulting are also 
compared on a monthly basis. The number of 
strikes and lockouts beginning during each month 
is also indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages, involving one hundred or more workers, in 
existence during November 1957. The approximate 
time-loss, together with the number of workers 
involved, is indicated for each stoppage. The major 
issues and the major terms of settlement, if the 
stoppage has ended, are also mentioned. Other 
details include such information as the dates on 
which the stoppages began and ended and also the 
industries in which they took place. 


month. These stoppages were the fisher- 
men’s strike (18,200 man-days lost) and 
the strike in the pulp and paper industry 
(66,780 man-days), both in British Colum- 
bia. These two strikes were still in progress 
at the end of the month. 

Thirteen of the 38 work stoppages in 
progress during November involved one 
hundred or more workers; six of these 
stoppages were carried over from previous 
months, and seven began during November. 
At the end of the month, four stoppages 
involving one hundred or more workers 
were still in progress. 

On an industry basis, as will be seen 
from Table 1, manufacturing had the high- 
est rate for time lost, as a result of the 
strike in the pulp and paper industry in 
British Columbia. Time-loss in other indus- 
tries was comparatively low. 


Table 1—DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS _IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER 1957 


No. of No. of Time 

Industry Strikes Workers Loss 
Manufacturing ........ 23 9,305 88,545 
Construction ......... 5 95 445 
Transportation ........ 2 64 975 
PMEfriin & live'e.3¢ 1% alas fates 3 1,961 9,785 
"TTACG “orig tas. 8 sincere sap 4 196 1,175 
ASTM Goiscareistnie (sien 0,010 1 700 18,200 
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On a provincial basis (Table 2), time-loss 
in Ontario dropped considerably from last 
month’s figure, mainly as a result of the 
end on October 28 of the Toronto Plumbers’ 
strike. British Columbia had, in November, 
the highest rate for time lost as a result 
of the two stoppages involving large num- 
bers of workers in the fishing and pulp 
and paper industries. Time-loss in other 
provinces was comparatively low and in 
none of these provinces did it exceed 14,000 
man-days. 


Table 2—-DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER 
OF STRIKES, WORKERS _IN- 
VOLVED, AND TIME LOSS, BY 
PROVINCES, NOVEMBER 1957 


No. of No.of Time 

Provinces Strikes Workers Loss 
Ontario es eickades axles 15 2,615 13,010 
Quebeay ac. ivadushiew «6 8 874 5,105 
British Columbia 8 6,634 89,445 
Nova Scotia .......+. 4 2,004 10,080 
Manitoba. cca > <<sthte ane 1 12 135 
Newfoundland ........ 2 182 1,350 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the Lasour GAZETTE. List No. 113 


Commerce 


1. Unttep Nations. Economic CommMis- 
SION FoR Latin America. Study of Inter- 
Latin-American Trade. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
1957. Pp. 313. 


Partial Contents: Characteristics of Inter- 
Latin-American Trade. Commodity Trade. 
Latin American Trade Policy. Payments Pol- 
icy. Maritime Transport in South America. 


2. Unirep Nations. Economic ComMMIs- 
SION ror LATIN AmerIcA. TRADE COMMITTEE. 
Inter Latin American Trade: Current 
Problems; Report of the First Session of 
the Trade Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, and Main 
Background Documents. New York, De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, 
United Nations, 1957. Pp. 105. 

_Contents: Pt. 1. Report of the First Ses- 
sion of the Trade Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. Pt. 2. Main 
Background Papers: 1. The Payments System 
and the Regional Market in Inter-Latin- 
American Trade. 2. Inter-Latin-American 
Commodity Trade in 1954 and 1955: Situa- 
tion_and Prospects in 1956. 3. Payments and 


the Regional Market in Inter-Latin-American 
Trade. 
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Economic Conditions 


3. Great BrITAIN. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequrr. Financial Statement (1957-58) 
...London, H.M:S.0., 1957. Pp. 30. 


4. U.S. Concress. Jornt Economic Com- 
mitten. Productivity, Prices, and Incomes. 
Materials prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee by the Committee Staff. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 281. 

Presents data dealing with productivity, 
prices, wages and profits for the American 
economy as a whole and for the food products 
and the metals industries. 


Fringe benefits 


5. FounpATION ON EmpLoyen Hearrn, 
Mepicat Care AND Wetrare. Problems and 
Solutions of Health and Welfare. Pt. A. 
Improving Value and Reducing Costs. New 
York, 1957. Pp. 48. 

“This report... is intended as a guide in 
the purchase of health and welfare benefits 
from insurance companies.” 


6. Minwauker. City Service Commis- 
sion. Fringe Benefits—Current Municipal 
Practices (A Survey of Cities in the 
300,000-and-over Population Group relating 
to Shift Differential, Overtime, Sick Leave, 
Holiday, Vacation, and Longevity Pay 
Practices). Milwaukee, 1956. Pp. 26. 


Labouring Classes 


7. CanapA. WomEN’s Bureau. Fact Sheet 
on Women’s Employment in Canada with 
Available Comparisons with the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Ottawa, 
1957? Pp. 6. 


_ Dietetics. 


8. Farmer - Lasour- TEAcHER INSTITUTE. 
“Local Government.” A Report of the 
Eleventh Annual Farmer-Labour-Teacher 
Institute. Presented by Saskatchewan Occu- 


pational Group Council. Regina, 1957. 
Fpo-T1. 

9. Gomrrrs, SAMUEL. The American La- 
bor Movement. Washington, American 


Federation of Labor, 1954. Pp. 40. 

An abstract of the testimony given by 
Mr. Gompers to the U.S. Commission on 
Industrial Relations at its hearings in New 
York City, May 21-23, 1914. 

An account of the American Federation of 
Labor from 1891 to 1914 by its president 
at that time. 


10. INTERPROVINCIAL FARM UNIoN CouN- 
cm. Farmer Labour Economic Aims. Pre- 
sented jointly by the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council and the Canadian Labour 
Congress. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 29. 


11. ProvisionaAn Unirep TRADE UNION 
OrGANISATION. Planning Full Employment ; 
a Trade Union Approach. Dublin, Eire, 
1956. Pp. 32. 

Presents the Irish trade unions’ views on 
measures to be taken to overcome the eco- 
nomic difficulties and to provide for an 
expansion in the country’s economy so as to 
cut down unemployment, curb emigration, 
and bring ultimate full employment. 


12. Taytor, Grorce Wii1AM, ed. New 
Concepts in Wage Determination, edited 
by George W. Taylor and Frank C. Pierson. 
Contributors: Leland Hazard (and others) 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 336. 

Partial Contents: An Evaluation of Wage 
Theory, by Frank C, Pierson. Wage Theory: 
a Management View, by Leland Hazard. 
Trade Union Behavior in Wage Bargaining, 
by Nathaniel Goldfinger and Everett M. 
Kassalow. Wage Determination Processes, 
by George W. Taylor. The Task of Con- 
temporary Wage Theory, by John T. es we 
The General Level of Wages, by Lloyd G. 
Reynolds. Labor’s Income Share and the 
Labor Movement, by Clark Kerr. 


13. WaLker, KennetoH Frepericx. Indus- 
trial Relations in Australia. ‘Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 389. 

Examines industrial arbitration, including 
compulsory arbitration, and gives case stud- 
ies of industrial relations in furniture manu- 
facture, metal mining, meat slaughtering, 
coal mining, sheep raising, metal trades and 
stevedoring industries. 


Occupations 


14. New Sourn Waters. DrparTMENT OF 
Lazour AND INpustrY. YouTH WELFARE 
Section. Vocational Guidance Leaflets. Syd- 
ney, Government Printer, 1955-1956. 35 nos. 

Contents: Accountaney. Blacksmithing. 
Bricklaying. Cabinet Making. Careers for 
Graduates in the Faculty of Arts. Careers in 
Local Government. Careers in Photography. 
Careers in Radio. Choosing a Career, Civil 
Aviation. Commercial Art. Coppersmithing. 
Draughtsmanship. Dressmaking. 
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Electroplating. Footwear Manufacturing In- 
dustry. Forestry. Hairdressing. How to 
Study. Jewellery. Medicine. Office Work 
for Girls. Painting and Decorating. Printing 
Trades. Professional Engineering. Rural 
Training. Salesmanship. The Shipbuilding 
Industry. Surveying. Teaching. Trade Ap- 
prenticeships. University Courses. Uphol- 
stery. Youth Welfare Advisory Committee. 


United Nations 


15. CANADA. Bureau or Sratistics. Cana- 
dian Mineral Statistics, 1886-1956; Mining 
Events, 1604-1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 120. 

A ready reference to statistics relating to 
the quantity and value of individual minerals 
produced annually in Canada. 

16. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
Brancu. The Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, Statistical Report, 1956-57. 
Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 50. 

17. CanapA. DepARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND 
Statistics Division. Allowances for the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled; Medical 
Statistics, April 1956 to March 1957. Ottawa, 
1967... Pp. 21: 

18. Great Brirarn. Ministry or Epvuca- 
TION. Education in 1966; Being the Report 
of the Ministry of Education and the 
Statistics of Public Education for England 
and Wales. London, H.M:S.0., 1957. Pp. 189. 


19. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Social 
Security Statistics: Development and Uses. 
Report prepared for the Ninth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 
April-May 1957). Fifth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957, Pp. 59. At head of title: 
Report 5. 


20. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Guide to State Employment Statistics ; Em- 
ployment, Hours and Earnings. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 60. 

21. Unirep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION FoR Europe. Annual Report, 22 April 
1956-15 May 1957. New York, 1957. Pp. 78. 

22. Unitep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
ston For Latin America. Annual Report, 
10 May 1955-15 May 1956. New York, 
19572, bre OL; 

23. Unirep NaTIONS. TRANSPORT AND 
CoMMUNICATIONS CoMMiIssIon. Report of 
the Bighth Session, 7-16 January 1957. New 
Wore 961.4.8 DIS: 

24. AusTrRALIA. DrpARTMENT oF LABOUR 
AND NationaL Service. Automation.  Mel- 
bourne, 1956. Pp. 17. 
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25. CANADA. DrPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
Hearra AND WeLFrarn. RESEARCH AND STA- 
tistics Division. Services for the Aged 
in Canada. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 43. 

Provides information about the organiza- 
tion and sponsorship of serv ices for elderly 
people in Canada. 

26. Great Brirarn. Corontau Orrice. The 
Proposed Constitution of Ghana. London, 
H.MS8.0., 1957. Pp. 11. 


27. Great Brirain. Ministry or PrEn- 
sions AND NationaL INsurANcE. Report for 
the Year 1965. London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 
Bae ll2 


28. LESSARD, JEAN-CLAUDE. 
tion in Canada. Ottawa, 
1957. Pp. 160. 


_A Study prepared for the Royal Commis- 

sion on Canada’s Economie Prospects. 

“The general purpose of this statistical 
analysis is considered to be threefold: 

1. to bring under one head the estimated 
total cost of transportation in Canada, 
both direet and indirect, 

. to analyse the costs of each method of 
transportation and its relative import- 
ance to the total Canadian transporta- 
tion picture, and 


Transporta- 
Queen’s Printer, 


bo 


3. to attempt to forecast the behaviour of 
these costs in the next 25 years.’ 

29, NaTionNAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Commission Association. Fourth Triennial 

Convention Report. Ottawa? 1955. Pp. 60. 


30. Ruopp Istranp. COMMISSION AGAINST 
DiscrrMINATION. Annual Report, 1956. Pro- 
vidence, 1957. Pp. 16. 

31. Unrrep Nations. Economic ComMMiIs- 
sion For Latin America, The Selective 
Expansion of Agricultural Production in 
Latin America; Joint Report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. New York, United 
Nations, 1957. Pp. 69. 

Contents: General Review of Agricultural 
Development in Latin America. Agriculture 
and Over-All Economic Development. Evo- 
lution of Agricultural Production. The 
Domestic Supply and Demand for Agricul- 
tural Commodities. Foreign Trade in Agri- 
cultural Products. Trends, Production Poli- 
cies and Surpluses in Relation to Selected 


Main Commodities. Production and Demand 
Prospects for Agricultural Products. 


Labour in Great Britain in 1956 


Labour developments in Great Britain, 
and the work of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, are described in the 
Ministry’s annual report for 1956, recently 
published. 

The report notes the Ministry’s success 
in quickly finding alternative employment 
for the considerable number of workers 
who were displaced during the yar in the 


motor car and certain other manufacturing 
industries. 


Changes in the pattern of demand for 
labour had checked the postwar trend of 
falling employment in basic industries and 
rising employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole. The principal industries 
suffering decreases were textiles, and auto- 
mobile, radio and electrical appliance manu- 
facturing. Declines in these industries 
resulted from government measures affect- 
ing the domestic market, and import cuts 
and other difficulties in overseas markets. 

Among the basic industries, the coal 
mining labour force increased by more than 
3,000 and, in transport and communications, 
by more than 9,000. Other industries in 
which the labour force increased were: 
building and construction, the distributive 
trades, and chemical and allied trades. 
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The changes during 1956 in the manpower 
demands of a number of industries, and 
especially the redundancies that occurred 
in the motor vehicle and certain other 
manufacturing industries, made necessary 
a measure of re-employment of labour. A 
number of employers helped the Ministry 
by giving early notice of labour redundan- 
cies. 

As an example. of this co-operation, the 
report describes how, on two separate occa- 
sions, employment service staff, working 
day and night at an automobile factory 
in offices provided by the firm, interviewed 
some 1,300 workers who had received three 
weeks notice, and were able to make offers 
of alternative employment to most of them 
before they were discharged. 

In addition to the employment service, 
the report deals with the work of the Youth 
Employment Service, vocational training 
centres, and the industrial rehabilitation 
units for the training of the disabled. 

The report also gives statistics on work 
stoppages due to industrial disputes, the 
work of conciliation officers, and the activi- — 
ties of wage councils. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 19, 1957 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
—— Canada | Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
/ N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BRQUSSOROR poo NEE fot c's asd ede 6 6,005 113 465 1,687 2,194 1,048 498 
H Sayta ney tae mes) Ne ae ner a 754 A 72 163 179 317 19 
NoneAgrioultural... 3.5566. 0...00.: 5,251 109 393 1,524 2,015 731 479 
IMBIENTOT oy Peace tiecias «s):- aeealomutd de <0. 25 4,546 95 350 1,298 1,613 816 374 
FSO Cl ee ee ee 716 . 65 160 170 299 18 
INOU-ABTIONIOUTAL,: «2. sciceive Rasch «olen 3,830 91 285 1,138 1,443 517 356 
PST ls ei ion a ee a 1,459 18 115 389 581 232 124 

OUI SUTRE ee DW Soo organ tae 38 ~ = 2 ke 18 = 
Non-Agricaltural. .5< iiss 0 vases 1,421 18 108 386 572 214 123 
BAN OME EE US) Ee Oa 7 6,005 113 465 1,687 2,194 1,048 498 
eat AGE oe: See See > 577 13 51 203 183 91 36 
Urea VBABES 1, ios ih ciety sd.c.0.v<deie Rh 744 16 60 239 248 131 50 
Poe CNR) «ene ae ae eee 2,766 52 200 773 1,019 483 239 
BOStOS VOAER EL tect baits Giclee vic» Oe 1,670 29 132 419 643 295 152 
BIE VGA SutOE VAT oe AI eisai cident 8 248 = 22 53 101 48 21 

Persons with Jobs 
PPUMUADUR RLOUNE si icy seb eile «600s 3.50% 5,797 103 444 1,613 2,128 1,033 476 
Males....... aA 4,369 85 331 1,235 1,558 805 355 
DICTATE Sa 8 a eee 1,428 18 113 378 570 228 121 
Derg tan Gls es A a ee 746 < 71 160 177 316 19 
INon<Agricuiturall...) «dds. ss... .%¢ 5,051 100 373 1,453 1,951 717 457 
LAIN fold cue Be eee a 4,607 87 350 1,312 1,793 659 406 
Ee De. Beco aon 2 2 re 3,317 71 251 967 1,270 462 296 
LASEEES EOS: Seer east eee, 7a 1,290 16 99 345 523 197 110 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IPSEC eo eee Rs ee oo ae 208 10 21 74 66 15 22 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

pS HIS ET Ade, a eee 5,109 153 437 1,465 1,666 900 488 
UOTE Bigge | 3 ney enna Aap eee 978 43 94 254 295 180 112 
JOST CE, BAS en eee One ena 4,131 110 343 1,211 1,371 720 376 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimate in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
October 19, 1957 September 21, 1957 October 20, 1956 
hak Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total | Full-Time 
Work (1) Work () Work (1) 
Totallooking fOr WOOLY o «ds velcans so'nsacunepe 228 215 212 199 108 99 
Without JG: <....:..<av.ovstee i newea erm cms 208 197 194 184 98 90 
Under 1 month we 87 _ 76 _ 48 _ 
1— 3 months. 82 — 83 _ 32 _ 
4— 6 months. 24 _ 21 os — 
7—12 months... oa 10 _ ll _- ng _— 
13—18 months........... = ~ — _ s _ 
19—Anid OVE. cise cele encyemeet eens $ _ a _— ™ _ 
IMEI KOU pre exec ofe © Kiera si coetetorere aietate ojo mies Haleads eee 20 18 18 15 10 Lg 
Pelt hourkiscecs sv oeu ne awe wears . be . * 4 * 
Sieo4 Our nee vec oy cee w Marea wel 14 13 13 10 * 2g 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


oa. Utilities, | 
mae ee Trenevor.| issees | Beale 
a4 orestry, anu- onstruc- ae F 7 | mentary 
Be tenciy facturing tion — Gadadieg dae Total 
rapping, z come 
Mining Steet ji aa 

1949—Average.............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1980— Average... ek. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1958—Average........50cs00. 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954—Average.............. 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955—Average.............. 77 342 7 278 256 37 1,068 
1956—Average.............. 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
Gea i+}. oa ee 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 

a sek OY... ce oeenen 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 

ecember..........0. 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 

Peary Pee oe 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 

February. ........+.+. 85 389 74 316 299 42 1,205 

sce 2) | #8) | gl 8] ie 

Pewesabineeagd ¥en ‘ 

Fat patie ayers see 85 397 97 334 313 44 1,270 

ae 96 405 110 343 323 45 1,322 

aly Ce eas ae 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 

a gus pyeeciitent 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 

3 ptember. ... 05.2... 103 404R 114 347R 331R 46 1,345R 

etaber.. See, 98P 401p 116P 346P 335P 46P 1,342p 
R—revised; p—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At September 1, em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,890,160. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month Weekly ‘Wook 

ear an on eekly " eekly 

Employ- |Ageragete| Aver ageoand] Employ- |AgETGEe|Aver4s®, Wager and 

TSS Payrolls | Salaries Salaries MOLES Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

1947—Average..........0000005 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average.........-.0e008- 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average..............24. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average.............006 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average..............06- 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—Average................. 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—Average...........0.000- 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average................. 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.............000- 112.5 160.1 141.7 60. 87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average............000 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1956—Sept. 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 151.7 66.71 
Oct. 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
Nov. 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 68.53 
Dec. 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 
1957—Jan. 121.4 180.3 148.0 63.58 114.8 171.7 148.8 65.44 
Feb. 118.6 184.7 155.2 66.66 115.1 182.0 157.3 69.17 
Mar. 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
Apr. 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
ay 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
July 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Aug. 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sept. 127.6 204.2 159.5 68.50 118.6 189.5 158.8 69.81 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing- 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
— and ~ estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional services). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area —_—_—_—_—_-—. ————— 

Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

(a) Provinces 

Newfoundlan disnskgedec sn von sins wee eee wees 145.0 150.2 156.1 61.43 62.57 58.34 
PrmgeMidward Taland sit siek s dons a ebro sc aneeete 129.9 125.2 127.3 49.54 50.92 46.92 
Nowa Sootiaconecn cuss: ccs de co ween emir eae 104.6 105.1 106.9 56.40 56.50 53.25 
INGWPESTUDAWIGK, seats ci gnc co.cc etnias to bewh apy Oe 108.8 109.8 116.7 57.65 57.36 55.91 
GUOHEO, Siete mentees oom hee me uts aban s Gamera & 125.4 125.0 125.2 65.57 65.58 62.51 


131.3 131.9 134.7 49.7: 50.47 47.34 
94.6 93.2 92.8 72.63 72.41 65.41 
118.3 117.3 120.5 54.49 55.31 52.07 
98.2 97.8 101.2 51.15 52.38 49.40 
116.2 115.1 116.1 57.37 56.88 54.04 
105.0 107.6 111.2 54.85 55.92 54.02 
MERSIN ELST SRE... oe K eae! Sood ak bee 58 eae. 123.9 124.9 127.3 62.76 63.38 61.56 
(ROD ee aoe Rg © a a | ae a ne ae Ae 76.6 75.2 75.9 58.86 56.71 55.64 
UMMM Ne Or. OY Nks a GEASS, y ate i ak ta > « Ode + 0a 127.3 126.1 122.7 66.99 66.74 63.65 
Oy oe aa VTL 2 ek Ces oe ee ee Se Se 122.4 123.0 123.3 62.52 62.73 59.81 
PO ra erOURINEE Seti. +4. «Oates das neeekk. «hse. 106.2 106.4 107.5 73.18 74.29 69.42 
Sy Bee Ree, th 2) ARCO OC: See Sens Te eee” ah ae 165.7 171.1 168.4 69.40 73.08 73.87 
Niscars Walla $94.2... \..6.$8cc secs Nee. she Re 142.3 132.) 138.0 71.40 73.38 69.21 
EC REDATINGR AAS 5a cs 5 cu Bde oe bah cabhen nbs Soe 127.0 125.2 129.7 75.41 78.60 74.13 
SEOLOUBG 2. £. 5 Gatien cs ses tatithcs ones es bai son ees 133.2 132.8 129.3 71.70 71.53 68.09 
Hamilton. §: Diet. vaso fo Mee eae ahs Pee os Or ee 115.6 117.4 114.7 74.63 75.19 70.72 
TAME so. dads s.dowy Oe es he be dads ore oes 86.9 87.9 84.0 63.14 64.18 58.85 
Gale ets Rat. cc on he ks ehh s be Se 118.2 118.4 109.5 60.85 61.15 59.55 
PG PCRON AT te ated coe oak oe tis. ete oa cltewinn MRR TS 118.6 117.2 115.5 63.96 63.95 61.78 
PUADUL Gree cores tee pecan cence nee 146.6 147.8 143.3 85.51 85.31 77.93 
EL OH ahd caste aie NG vis: pis tern Reajole svisnakt Ob koasuniast mala heals 118.8 119.9 117.7 64.33 64.23 61.87 
Siaennis. stereo hs iP eam oats ae 145.5 144.5 137.7 87.67 87.65 82.69 
WAR GSOr Beene: Seats catcicn yn odin cecds cuenta ots 85.3 97.0 87.1 74.36 74.20 71.53 
Baul StGcMBliO sais ousian uses east oine tenn mere te 145.4 146.0 136.2 88.91 86.32 83.48 
Pt. Willem G Archon o3 anc an cee ame ee eats 130.1 129.0 118.5 72.53 72.64 66.71 
Winnipeg ccasnc ans coms peat nei ote came 110.5 110.2 109.5 61.40 61.21 58.40 
Raging... Saceaiet cai 510. Aiea eat as ae 128.2 127.7 122.7 63.08 65.23 60.31 
Baska toon seciieya\cecincais cas a ecu oe 135.9 135.6 127.9 59.98 60.91 57.13 
BMidmion ton) eae Oise ks oe ee ae Ae ee 187.9 188.4 187.9 67.06 66.21 66.30 
Calgary A a ee Oe ee 164.7 168.6 164.0 66.16 65.57 62.61 
Vancouver sr osc GR SHOEI GRES fr ccace 128.2 126.4 123.5 72.44 71.84 68.20 
I RGCOLI Es Cis oe Meiiods Sra in cisla te wed as ORO 125.4 124.6 124.8 65.42 64.97 60.91 
102 : 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 

Industry and Salaries, in Dollars 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Minin : 132.4 131.7 128.6 83.92 83.39 78.01 
Metal mining 143.2 141.9 132.6 87.07 86.93 80.16 
wold 79.2 78.3 76.4 70.37 70.67 70.20 
Other metal 202.8 201.2 184.6 93.16 92.83 83.98 
uels 109.6 110.0 112.6 82.88 81.66 77.81 
Coal 59.2 59.7 64.9 66.52 63.80 61.13 
PrP LG RUMEN BBE sco ces cecesscotueet ¥¥eis 293.2 293.2 278.4 04.94 94.93 91.32 
NR I RR a ww netic wees Oi 152.5 151.6 159.5 72.77 72.13 70.29 
PCC ised eaaecact 118.6 118.1 118.0 69.81 69.95 66.71 
PNG WOVORARON cc icte cs ckcv cede vcsccsnestbbec 127.8 122.2 123.7 59.93 60.92 56.64 
ROU POM MDNR Weise tint Cis imins obnas varia’ > 129.8 130.4 129.9 71,12 69.41 66.09 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables, ..... 212.4 161.5 181.6 45.41 47.33 40.67 
CoPAIR TIL DPOUUGIR kaise dois wd anbev sas tanzees 104.9 104.9 103.4 67.70 68 . 67 65.25 
Bread and other bakery apse Beat tien 112.3 112.4 110.8 61,99 61.73 57.83 
Biscuits and crackers. . SE HEED 97.4 96.2 99.0 52.54 52.64 49 87 
Distilled and malt liquors te, Ce eres ae 110.7 112.0 114.1 79.35 80.56 75.40 
Tobacco and tobacco products................00065 87.0 87.1 79.6 67.59 68.96 63.94 
RCE DOOLLUGUN ays tite idays Ue esesedansedisve'e’ 109.1 108.2 116.4 69.68 70,54 68.40 
CROTON RE oe okie dak Ki Gad Kadve Cu acp an 90.5 88.8 90.2 48.68 47.75 45,76 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 95.5 94.2 94.1 46.47 45.79 43.64 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 83.9 83.9 86.5 56.60 55.68 53.90 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 83.1 82.6 90.3 52.69 51.59 51.25 
NISIQUMEY BOOUR FRA dduKe RSA ea xecilss sects sevuceean 70.8 71.4 74.7 53.88 53.12 51.45 
Synthetic textiles and silk 85.3 86.3 83.7 63.44 62.07 61.63 
Clothing (textile and fur) ‘ 96.0 92.3 93.9 45.45 44.20 44.27 
PEM OOM URE ech. cs select eceds ch tens 101.6 98.7 101.7 44.27 42.57 43.29 
ENN WORT oS s/o civ wa odo eat ek ee A 98.5 91.7 93.0 48.06 46.35 46.35 
RG Os eee RISE Ge sis cas keane st euencys’s 80.4 78.2 80.6 44.65 43.86 43.68 
PURE RENN hiss Be Sidi k 3.4 waa dhs eu v pe & KS's. 8 112.3 112.7 117.2 61.12 59.43 58.43 
AWG DIODE DO in cis sas vcss ee cvenentess 114.1 114.9 121.8 62.47 60.72 59.68 
PRIN TOR: SA kG isigale Lda deh TRA n gv euseoey 114.9 112.9 113.2 60.30 58.70 57.90 
CEDOR WOGG DIOUUOR Cis beck ns oce sete csaecanss tis 99.2 102.0 103.5 55.61 54.17 52.82 
PRAPOP PIOUUOER ENGR Pads vceelek te sOulee be ddeceedes 129.3 127.9 129.6 83.13 84.42 80.32 
DIN: ANA PADAM IOUS: « 6.48 hash ode tN vowed Sees 131.4 130.8 133.6 89.01 90.91 86.26 
COUDGE DADEE DPGCOC erin is cca sccavremerenecss 124.2 120.8 119.8 67.67 66.93 64.15 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.4 119.6 115.0 75.05 75.21 71.61 
EPG GNCGCORLMTODUGUN re cccens cxccccervcnsccevenes ty 114.3 115.1 113.0 79,26 78.93 75.63 
Agricultural implements......:.........6.+e00005 57.1 61.1 46.7 74.44 76,01 67.47 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 181.6 179.4 159.5 80.00 79.34 80.21 
BEAT WARG BNE IOC UGE Ui. ka iol wae cevncceesaete 96.8 96.4 108.7 72.35 72.23 70.40 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 102.3 101.3 111.2 69.32 68.05 64.43 
ATOM ARUN RS Dh. SYS Fy x one dee oes 101.5 103.5 103.7 75.94 75 .32 72.48 
Machinery ree) PE Oo ee, oa ee 125.4 125.3 125.4 74.99 75.48 73.41 
ig beck Waleh Geet ete i) en ne 127.7 128.8 127.9 91.93 90,41 86.18 
Sheetenetal produota. werevecivivv ies vs vacsoteves 114.5 114.4 117.1 77.99 tote 72.46 
Transportation equipment..........0. 66.6666. e eee 136.1 143.2 131.1 76.11 77.34 73.57 
Aircraft and parts... : 398.6 396.5 343.0 81.34 81.17 79.87 
Motor vehicles..... 5 On & ae 108.3 127.5 99.9 77.78 20 78 .82 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. . ’ 105.3 110.7 113.0 72.55 76.16 72.52 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. . we) Oe 89.0 92.9 94.8 70.06 72.21 67.12 
hipbuilding and repairing. ........0.60.066 60 ceee 151.8 154.4 147.0 76.07 75:21 69.42 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 66.660 ee eevee 123.2 122.0 | * 138.0 80.74 80.18 75.87 
PIEBITOI: DUOOMIEM yb isc. chee os 0.0:teedeeas da 147.3 141.8 145.5 75.23 75.08 70.51 
Brass and co Csi ee a: 5 Se 108.8 108.3 111.2 75.71 74.34 71.78 
Smelting reer I ee ee ee ee 136.6 136.3 165.9 89.06 88.83 82.18 
Electrical apparatus ue CHA eae Sea Re Rea & 151.2 150.7 155.8 75.34 75.09 72.87 
Non-metallic mineral products. ........ 6.6.6.0 6065 140.9 139.5 139.5 73.69 73.06 69.62 
SA GPON UOC TEA cried v.x/s, inahh «us nicl dvwdak sede 109.8 105.6 120.0 68.87 68.29 64.76 
Glass and glass products............ Pere 135.9 136.3 136.3 68.43 67.98 65.40 
Products of hers Actes ewan: Speen & 145.9 146.6 138.5 102.59 100.75 94.11 
CEMBNDALDTOCUOA CoaetedasAaiovarsvercseensbeed J.) 135.8 134.9 129.5 79.50 79.23 74.05 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical ewere cwae 117.6 114.7 115.6 70.48 69.81 67.75 
Acids, alkalis and salts................¢eseeseeee 146.2 146.3 135.9 88.34 88.93 83.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing, industries. . Rive | LEO 11.8 109.4 60.74 60.76 67.22 
Constraotion,... Fok ed.esis.s0 6 Pbheoe ee 2 PEE 157.8 rete tg: eeiee — ahd 

Buil and general GENES 0050 5 v.s.cteyy Maen 162.5 6 ‘ : . ‘ 
Build ad general engineering.......... ee «| 168.1 164.9 167.7 80.69 80.44 76.59 
eering work,........... ee ee Eee 159.9 158.1 148.8 92.56 91.27 84.01 
Highways, rides and streets............ hate aside 4 150.1 144.5 62.84 62.38 59.21 
sai ii me ougt | ee | ae | we | oe 

otels and restaurants,........ 136.7 , : 

eaning ‘ 115.7 112.8 41.92 41.44 39.22 
pi and iis pias 3 182.7 172.1 | 66.95 67.34 62.89 


RAD DMROL ICO itr. 305.0 sain saad «> ter sins 
eS EA eer 127.6 127.6 125.7 68.50 68.41 65.01 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average im pol earnings 
an Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
IVGwiGunGlAnG.. scm. cx nc, cgh ches cy vos,selinsiccsda mines 42.3 41.3 40.6 154.4 153.8 143.7 
IN Ges RIOOULA ale teres naa MP wis vi cles Oe ae bine sees 41.6 41.1 41.4 145.9 143.7 136.2 
INGWHEITONSWIOK, aca hice scams chaos Rams cvs Puneet 41.4 41.5 42.2 141.5 137.2 136.7 
"ETS No Rae OR eNE ae gi AI Coen Gace crete 41.4 41.9 43.0 145.9 143.7 139.2 
CHICA TIA tate Vente thes i sale Pera’ sis esrols Aid ie oie ae > 40.6 40.2 41.1 167.6 167.4 160.7 
Mani fae iee- ae talc ac» Via seine anaes 2k ES 40.1 40.0 40.9 150.7 149.8 144.7 
Baskntghewans. ois ca sie ods » 00d dada dis ss <p sive spe 39.4 39.9 40.0 168.8 169.5 157.7 
PAI DETEA ((1)6.. 08a cats each Reiity ote eae aetdan a's spawn 39.6 40.2 40.0 167.8 167.4 157.6 
Brreah: Colum bigs (2) ai .. ph aac sex sulsrdey's vn ldinve bl eseel> 38.2 38.0 38.9 191.9 190.1 181.9 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.8. 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Period Hours Average Average 
Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................005 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950..................% 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952................... 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................... _ 4ts 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955 SAE ous) on 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956................... 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Week Preceding: 

October Ue en oat ere 41.5 153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
November. 1)/1956: 20.80.00... 80a. 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 
December 15:1056.. 52. 922.... 0.05. 41.5 155.5 64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 
ented ERIOGT AOR. Bt... «Ge 41.2* 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 
eee A 1OBTAR aan k ot hee 40.9 157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 
ea Ly 10535 tet eee 40.9 157.6 64.46 154.5 120.5 128.2 
Fe 110575 .ey ches chic eee 41.1 158.7 65.23 156.4 120.9 129.4 
eS ay 1 LOB Gass. cook arte 40.6 160.0 64.96 155.7 121.1 128.6 
pe DLS 786. GR eo: Se 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
Ae y LP IGT SA been 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
aueet T1O676. oO Satake ee 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 
anor td BOTA C UR eee ee 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
etober? PT LOS7 yi) a ce ee 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividi zi ; ; 
\ ; . y dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Basu Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Z Average Hourly Average Weekl 
Average Hours Earnings Wages -- 
Industry — = 

Oct. 1)Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1/Sept.1)Oct. 1/Oct. 1/Sept.1)Oct. 1 

1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 

no. no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Mining....... Ed ey cere). Eee ee 43.0} 42.4) 43.6) 189.2) 188.0} 176.2] 81.36] 79.71] 76.82 
PE EGD AERTS TOES 5. cctenv oes avy cetenees 43.3} 42.9] 43.7) 197.0) 196.2) 183.5] 85.30) 84.17] 80.19 
ROE POPES TR ECT. Foe e's cee ON WORN eee eb Te owe ees 42.6) 41.9} 42.8) 157.9) 157.5) 156.2) 67.27) 65.99] 66.85 
Greior matabiswed A. .d. 53 WAY. 43.5) 43.3) 44.1) 212.3) 211.0) 194.1] 92.35] 91.36] 85.60 
OMCs os dak co cs oe SETS TU ieee eae cee 41.6} 40.9) 43.1) 180 5) 179.5] 168.6) 75.09) 73.42) 72.67 
Coal oe JAE SR eee pare eee oe 40.5} 39.6) 41.8) 164.8} 163.8] 149.4) 66.74! 64.86] 62.45 
py Ce a ene on ee ..| 43.5} 42.9] 45.6) 206.4) 204.2] 202.1] 89.78] 87.60] 92.16 
Non-metal a RS) Ae ee 2 ee ee 44.0) 43.0) 43.8) 169.2) 165.6] 159.6] 74.45) 71.21] 69.90 
TS 7 ee ae ee ae oe Ce ed eevseees| 40.7} 40.6] 41.5) 160.5) 159.5] 153.3) 65.32] 64.76] 63.62 
bye Da OT ee a 2, re 41.0) 41.0) 40.9] 133.6) 133.8] 126.5} 54.78) 54.86) 51.74 
DRONE PYDOROUE FS. 25.) TS FINE. 0's ba VR Seen cas cee 41.0) 40.6) 39.6) 168.4) 167.5] 156.2} 67.53) 68.01] 61.86 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 42.5} 40.4) 41.2) 103.7) 102.7] 99.3} 44.07] 41.49] 40.91 
PPC MINUS OOO on oc viva cc veld sa vinnie s webs cole 42.5} 41.9) 43.8] 152.8] 150.9] 143.4] 64.94] 63.23] 62.81 
Bread and other bakery products................... 42.7} 43.8) 43.0) 128.9) 129.9] 121.0) 55.04) 56.90] 52.03 
Distilled anid malt Liquors, 6.65 eiec csp esc veeeeece 40.2} 40.0} 40.6) 183.1) 183.1] 168.4) 73.61] 73.24] 68.37 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................000005 39.2) 39.8) 40.3] 155.3) 156.0] 147.8] 60.88) 62.09) 59.56 
Cay osc) Ae es Fee, 2 ee a8 40.7} 39.0) 41.6) 166.8} 164.5) 159.1] 67.89] 64.16) 66.19 
SIRNAS PEOHUUBTEE. SYAP Dare de Fee OCT E Oe. on oie ole | 39.6) 40.5) 40.6) 111.9} 110.6] 105.7] 44.31] 44.79} 42.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................... 39.0) 40.2) 40.1) 107.6) 107.2) 102.0] 41.96} 43.09) 40.90 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 41.9) 42.0} 42.5] 122.3] 121.6] 116.9] 51.24] 51.07| 49.68 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................| 39.7] 39.6] 40.3] 122.0} 121.8] 118.9] 48.43] 48.23] 47.92 
WWOOION GOOGB Es 62.8. PSUs ow cece bbe caweececccee.| 42.1] 48:1] 43.9} 114.9] 114.2] 108.6] 48.371 40.29] 47.68 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......... sWeR uO inairas eee | 44.7) 44.6) 44.4) 128.6] 129.2) 125.3) 57.48) 57.62) 55.63 
Clotting (textile‘and fur) AVe.).0. 6... die cece eek 36.8] 38.7} 39.9} 105.1) 105.5) 103.4] 38.68] 40.83} 41.26 
OSDIR Cl ae a ee : 35.7} 37.9) 39.6] 105.9! 106.3} 103.1] 37.81] 40.29] 40.83 
ee eg TE ee 2 eee ee ee ee | 33.6] 37.7; 38.5) 111.5) 114.0) 110.9] 37.46) 42.98] 42.70 
ADT BOGOR Ath. ain s BUC RAEN wines. OPE UR Pun ciew ole o4 40.4; 40.7} 41.3] 101.4) 100.0} 99.1] 40.97] 40.70} 40.93 
yoann rece ee 41.7] 41.5) 42.5) 143.2) 141.8} 136.4) 59.71] 58.85) 57.97 
Baw ACh HATTIE. cca ys elec wo scecvaeebececss .| 40.7) 40.5) 41.4) 152.8) 150.8] 144.9) 62.19) 61.07) 59.99 
ne Se an, en ee ee ae 43.9} 43.6} 44.8) 130.4) 130.1} 125.2) 57.25] 56.72) 56.09 
her OOH SeCMENN ds aa 5 2.06 in sale ei y ede can os 42.2) 42.2) 43.1) 123.7) 123.1) 117.8) 52.20) 51.95) 50.77 
Cin acl ah ae PORN re ae eee a re ovale wales vee 41.6) 41.4) 42.6) 189.2) 188.3) 181.2) 78.71) 77.96) 77.19 
PARSE PND CE ETON ERUSLUIN 4c fora ie'ois la WiceicialpiFiaivivin.e S'vidielew aed 41.6} 41.3) 42.6) 204.1) 202.5) 194.4] 84.91] 83.63] 82.81 
IGEN DADE POG UGIB 5 oa.cus can vile wicratas vals 8a ve cteae ss 41.8} 41.8} 42.6) 146.6) 146.8) 140.6] 61.28) 61.36] 59.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...............| 40.2} 40.2) 40.7] 190.0) 187.7] 181.7] 76.38) 75.46] 73.95 
PITTS AG BEBO! WINTNOUS fave ck caves cesnvencectaeesyys 41.1] 40.9] 42.5) 185.7) 185.5) 176.8) 76.32| 75.87] 75.14 
Agricultural implements... ...........0.ccsseceseevees 39.5) 37.2| 39.5) 177.2) 171.5) 162.5} 69.99) 63.80) 64.19 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 41.8) 41.2) 43.1) 184.5) 182.2) 175.8) 77.12) 75.07] 75.77 
PE PCL WTO GN. COOMBS sivas eins dees elon sree ny wiere vied 41.1] 41.0) 42.2) 165.7) 164.5] 159.3) 68.10} 67.45] 67.22 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 42.2) 41.5] 43.8) 159.3) 157.3) 150.2) 67.22) 65.28) 65.79 
Ct ae Oe ee Pe eee 41.0} 41.0) 42.9] 179.1) 177.5) 170.9] 73.43] 72.78] 73.32 
Machinery manufacturing..................eeseeeee- 41.8} 41.5] 44.1] 173.3) 172.3) 166.5) 72.44] 71.50) 73.43 
yet ag tye Cg: Be Sn i ar 40.4} 40.6} 41.3) 218.9] 219.5) 206.1] 88.44) 89.12) 85.12 
RRA INBERD TRODDGH a rience wsciaeaeoaneas ade sobs 40.9) 41.3} 42.2) 178.1) 180.7] 169.0) 72.84) 74.63} 71.32 
*Transportation equipment...............-.-0ceeeeeeee 40.0] 38.6] 40.2) 183.1) 182.1) 176.8} 73.24] 70.29] 71.07 
IMOPARG QUE DARING ic oe woth ev basic cies seas wees su ee 41.0} 40.8} 42.1) 183.7] 182.2) 181.3] 75.32] 74.34] 76.33 
DAE E PERITONEUM wis ieee. ccs civiete pp viv'vinle v nis ses velaeeee 35.5} 34.2) 37.8) 201.6) 197.1] 192.7) 71.57] 67.41] 72.84 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 39.1] 36.1] 38.8] 183.9] 182.4) 177.5} 71.90] 65.85] 68.87 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 40.1} 38.3} 40.0] 178.5] 178.7] 172.0) 71.58] 68.44] 68.80 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................6 000600005 42.4] 42.3) 42.0) 178.8] 176.9] 167.1) 75.81) 74.83] 70.18 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............-...000e0e000e 40.7| 40.6] 41.3] 185.9] 184.8) 176.0) 75.66) 75.03] 72.69 
PB Las Nere PTOUUOUS «66506 Science ee owls w'sls'es o'ce ears 42.4] 41.2) 41.1) 158.9] 157.5] 148.9) 67.37] 64.89] 61.20 
Brass ahd copper products,......ca.ssceneccccerecwese 41.6] 41.5] 42.5) 173.1) 171.6) 163.5) 72.01] 71.21] 69.49 
POMRMCCING LIC TOGMINE Site sess «ce bcw cine ns vir'- vecey ee 40.1} 40.3] 40.9] 204.0) 205.4] 192.6] 81.80] 82.78] 78.77 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 40.8} 40.5} 41.4) 166.8) 165.6) 160.6] 68.05] 67.07] 66.49 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40.7} 40.2) 41.6) 187.1) 185.5) 177.9) 76.15] 74.57| 74.01 
PURI DEL PAIS DALER yyy ccsic ore is'c's os cereise es tieie'ens 0 40.5} 40.7] 40.7) 145.7| 145.2) 136.8] 59.01] 59.10] 55.68 
SON UMPION Es ee bees cacis Da sv a Shiv eg eae ee kw ae en's 42.2) 41.8] 42.2) 162.8] 163.0} 157.8] 68.70} 68.13] 66.59 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 40.4) 39.3} 39.3] 172.1) 169.2) 169.9) 69.53) 66.50) 66.77 
Miscellaneous electrical products...................4. 40.5| 40.7} 42.3) 154.6] 154.8) 151.8) 62.61] 63.00) 64.21 
VAR mNiCt DL Oas ets dec e siclsdeekeelkicewvnsend oes. 42.9] 41.7] 42.7} 185.1] 183.4] 177.6] 79.41] 76.48) 75.84 
Non-metallic mineral products.................0.00-- 43.6} 43.5) 44.1) 161.8) 161.0) 154.1] 70.54] 70.04) 67.96 
Rain URI NGUN TN oa vitals 6 Giada, sia be. cialeaw see's sis 42.8] 43.0] 43.5) 151.7) 150.0) 143.8] 64.93) 64.50) 62.55 
COTA ONG BIR EOC UE 5's 6.2:5's 050 56 vse velsiaisin's, cae vine 41.9} 41.7; 41.8) 157.2} 155.9] 152.4) 65.87) 65.01) 63.70 
Products of petroleum and coal................6.0.005- 41.5} 42.1| 40.4) 225.1) 224.9 4} 93.42] 94.68) 84.60 
DORE SOOO INN ic tie i eile kis ene aiods na had > sieaieges 40.9} 40.5] 41.3} 175.8} 173.5] 161.7) 71.90} 70.27] 66.78 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40.9] 40.6} 41.9] 135.9] 134.5) 180.0) 55.58) 54.61) 54.47 
DEE RTA TOS TARE (E78 Ce ee eee eee 41.4] 40.0} 41.3) 204.6] 200.6] 187.2] 84.70) 80.24] 77.31 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................| 41.3] 41.2} 42.2} 131.1) 131.0] 123.2) 54.14] 53.97) 51.99 
BUNEAO HUGOR TSR Pe Oban ahh cise ve tienlsu Veedieccsstes ss 41.0} 40.5} 41.8] 174.1] 173.1] 166.2} 71.38) 70.11] 69.47 
Non-durable goods 40.4] 40.6] 41.3] 146.8) 145.9) 139.6) 59.31) 59.24) 57.65 
Conmtruction ssc: acre cee ewes 43.5] 43.2) 44.1) 176.5] 174.5] 166.4] 76.78] 75.38] 73.38 
Building and general engineering.....................+. 43.3] 43.1] 44.1] 191.8] 189.9] 179.9} 83.05} 81.85] 79.34 
BS cried DPORES ANG MtTOGtA 6. basins wars sv os ec cece: rr re me if es eee ma ne pe 

ectric and motor transportation..............0....005- 5] 45.0) .5| 159. 5 : : : ; 
BNGismor hb tcvaein <cews, “a Bre a cutie sie de benronis 39.7] 40.1] 40.3] 94.5} 91.7] 89.7] 37.52) 36.77) 36.15 
FIGUGls BNC WOStAUPANtE y.a5 5.6. 5 cake sede cesses rw ceasnces 39.8] 40.6; 40.4) 93.5) 89.7) 89.3] 37.21] 36.42) 36.08 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................0006 40.0} 39.6] 40.9) 91.4] 90.8] 85.8) 36.56] 35.96] 35,09 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Detembers bolGG list. 15.0805 «os dams 29,933 9,094 39,027 138.946 69,071 208,017 
Werember~ },1062;36. iy. bat a> sekle » 19, 544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
Decem bere BilO63 25:5. sie cayehowe. ceiees 15, 446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315,607 
wwecember: 0, 190866 5. sh 55% ote dee 16,104 10, 504 26,608 255,811 85,229 341,040 
Decembery hlQoGss... ietict ty dats 26,895 14, 969 41,864 194,478 73,852 268.330 
December, 151956; 32.00 wee sceere. 27,634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January Wel GD lane. caciakh.s ob dite a 19,784 13,440 33,224 343,956 92,207 436, 163 
PebDrilary ay LLOD Tse. as ARS oars atiate s 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March RLM iets dnent vies Saae 4 14,218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113, 489 588, 150 
April Dig) SRT ees 68 o's - ae ws 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479,539 111,129 590, 668 
May Dal SD ie ot. cents «ee Cate 28,999 18,200 47,199 378,062 96, 250 474,312 
June Lp LODT nb. We Bet «oe Geile 28,041 19, 163 47,204 226,022 80,973 306,995 
July Ligh ODT ass. dita delde sles. abstshe 2 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266 , 502 
August es by ee ee ae 20,837 14,060 34,897 171,765 84,581 256,346 
meprenrperes 151907 <cs de sieieee ats Sees 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 248, 427 
October LlOD1 Jac. Pa ees tis eet 12,792 13,660 26, 452 186,599 80,267 266, 866 
November 1, 1957 (1)............5-- 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305,030 
December) 1,,1957.(2). oie occ wavs « 13,327 11,209 24,536 327,335 107,201 434,536 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject te revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 


AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 
IRON GS ge ie oth 5 5.5.8 016.6. 9 sp y's cd a Pee olde eno wclne 


Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................. 
MCSMPOOLINME IR hc ied oth wks svi bs Ob craw necks 


PV CUO) be oe ee oe an 


WODUS ONG) HOVELALCS Ss oan pcs concccrcecensvessuwe 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 
EO OBE COMNORE. 56 ao, BE Rae sive n'y » Sins¥ecbices sate 
TST) BG Cee ae ee ee ee a 
Textile Products (except clothing)............... 
Cicthing (textile and fur). .....6..2.c0dec0cecces 
EE STP a Oe ORS Be Se aicantnee, Se epee aaa 
BieOr LOMO ec 5tc Rs oan aiccd s Oe ro ceeds 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries....... 
iran and Steel Products [00.2 esccecceodaanicee 
Transportation Equipment....................65 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.................... 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............... 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 


OTIS CREA RMA NR SS Fo Fy eds Wears ic Skin ah salpiciere dain OSes 


Genbral Conpencicm..j. .tadcsie cesses terhccdvens 
Special Trade Contractors...............0e0000: 


Transportation, Storage and Communication... . 


PUL ANSOTEAUON: Jot. 4s aa. 8 ies clk AIRS + voice eter 
Storage........ 1 Pe eR SS Ie Fe ee a 


VU ARS ERICA CNR certs tries ata la he chs vieao soph as ofed cle 'ecaiwss Sat 
ERR eo rar siereae toa i cinioce C.dibals adhe sicleiaie.v.e.s:ciewitre« 


Community or Public Service.................... 
GAS VEINMOEDE BELVIOS, . cscissisuclsiesvinwevistesic ve ae'esine 

Recreation Service.. 
Business Service... 
Personal Service. 


MALATE RE ODRE Sox ae lacus oisate gst ssardstey 


See eee t ernest eeeeeees 


() Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Male 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Change from 


Female Total Sept. 30 
1957 

92 457 1, 406 

16 584 |— 221 

35 664 [+ 49 

13 247 |+ 45 

14 344 |— 14 

1 33) j+ 15 

2 7 |+ 3 

5 33 0 

1,661 3,968 |— 1,781 

145 294 |- 724 

20 35 |+ 16 

11 18 |-— 8 

78 115 |— 102 

91 185 |— 84 

770 853 |— 284 

43 234 |— 99 

44 124 |-— 40 

87 205 |— 30 

63 623. |— 33 

51 580 |— 73 

47 144 |-— 39 

89 327 |- 33 

23 66 |- 12 

6 24 |— 9 

42 153 |-— 123 

51 88 |— 104 

78 1,675 |— 1,112 

35 1,132 |-— 817 

43 543. |— 295 

180 614 |- 365 

79 324 |- 287 

14 46 |- 23 

87 144 |— 55 

30 142 |- 59 

1,763 3,282 |— 1,380 

246 707 |— —-257 

1,517 2,575 {— 1,128 

311 844 | — 149 

6,717 8,400 |— 1,419 

1,249 1,607 |-— 41 

324 1,048 |+ 4l 

79 128 |- 34 

240 492 |— 105 

4,825 5,125 |— 1,280 

10,883 20,530 |— 7,843 


| 


} 


Livers 


Peet eT ET Ce thst 


Eth Srna tek 


Oct. 31 
1956 


622 
10,508 


— 29,482 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


— 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group | re 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial workers..... 1,353 859 2,212 5,515 ; 1,404 6,919 q 
Clarical Work@ras sinc snscslse cates vasciees 984 1,993 2,977 10, 866 28,082 38, 948 
Balas WOrOriyes esis case o pec ecde annonces 845 987 1,832 4,505 9,807 14,312 
Personal and domestic service workers... 637 5,520 6,157 23,701 15,096 38,797 
SARIN Saeredaty ds cccwsh tn sone osscs Rnb | ee | ee 1 1,172 3 1,175 
Agriculture and fishing................-- 351 8 359 1,894 228 2,122 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,038 1,244 5, 282 98,571 16,235 114, 806 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

CODRORH ie c's. Be dee atita s viae ae Ee 35 15 50 954 465 1,419 
Textiles, clothing, etc..............+- 75 938 1,013 3,228 9, 882 13,110 
Lumber and lumber products........ 583 4 587 11,689 173 11, 862 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 58 8 66 836 422 1,258 
Leather and leather products........ 19 48 67 991 1,065 2,056 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 124 iva adecs. ae 12 271 48 319 
Metal Workin ss. <s.9700WOS. vs. acsaicn's 514 19 533 13,464 898 14,362 
LOOULICAL Wi tace.c5.2o as. sis ameons 113 14 127 1,910 1,025 2,935 
PLYAnspOrtation SQUIPMENLS. .ciucs ope tetas ayes «oc Moen eceey hime contapertn xo 1,022 35 1,057 
WA SNIe. |: 5 alae ayo TW ais ns < vatew. eB a SS eee Se 98 1,106)... Ssse cee 1,196 
SonistructiGhies. <.%. eves shhh cissecens Ol: Tituceacksae. 891 22,495 3 22,498 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 550 13 563 16,702 96 16,798 
Communications and public utility... AB? I eeeanb se s5 43 433 3 436 
TAGE GN SEFVICE. si. ocho dccecccss 127 146 273 2,906 1,193 4,099 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 801 34 835 15,414 687 16,101 
IRGTOMENG hems votes os con etes sets 8s 39 5 44 2,083 233 2,316 
PATIDTOUGICOR. 8% ch'<cclds catebas cin’ d's BOP Lowa tehe< ss 80 2,977 7 2,984 

Unsieilind ‘workerat ../.. oso cb eset sconces 1,542 435 1,977 72,225 15,726 87,951 
Hood. and tobacco. .22..ccsnceesenvss 36 94 130 2,397 3,085 5,482 
Lumber and lumber producets........ 56 1 57 9,827 576 10,403 
DMetal Working... i568 .n8eessss esas 7 7 85 5,621 468 6,089 
ODStruObOles nus ere coal anderen DOB WSS ews esc es' 505 31,052 1 31,053 
Other unskilled workers............- 867 333 1,200 23,328 11,596 34,924 

rang Total oes ceise ss easy 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305,030 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Office Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 31, Oct. 3, Nov. 1, Oct. 31 Oct. 3, Nov. 1, 
1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
INGORNOMIIRIGANIO eg occ da. SOs a acceees 214 149 626 7,253 5,333 4,050 
MILAN PIPORIE ahs diss dace da vakelsusctediveacecenes 32 11 1,457 1,017 990 
Rape WRUNG i es005 254 Velesescnos ss 5 3 78 1,022 734 420 
DEMON e MEE ys asc). de0C.5.06c00s 209 114 537 4,774 3,582 2,640 
Prince Edward Island................. 156 761 166 1,065 965 836 
Charlottetown OPO CT ORIOL Oe 95 134 112 660 630 594 
OAT hy od a De 61 627 54 405 335 242 
BCU 1 eee SR ee a 1,009 976 1,386 12,007 10, 636 8,022 
Amherst neo ORPOREROGS SSP ee 17 16 19 474 423 306 
STIGZOWRUEP A. 0002 040 cn0 ee cevecsare 12 14 31 561 504 285 
IRIE OD. ene vcoteeesddcates 502 554 767 3,427 3,146 2,543 
CMAN, Mita ses des MED Ta vse ec fcc aues ds dp aPusvineestasleacceeeccnme 263 273 185 
Kentville PUERing pq Suds cCkhosaiccstee 51 87 184 862 723 483 
DEGRENOUE. Chie edsis Fda dee fiednieces pes ri 8 171 354 249 190 
New CHABGOW.N...05c6cSeieadedscses 78 47 92 1,575 1,562 962 
EE Pee Ee eer eT ee | ee eer ee 9 578 478 192 
DOME U Ss ei de vader vksedibivdaueecdas 230 171 34 2,026 1,887 1,787 
oo he aE So AP A. oe eee 30 23 66 829 640 497 
SV PICMG als y onde d Gee ovceeaues 82 56 13 1,058 751 592 
Wew Brus Wie is 05-45 1d isis. sec 765 752 1,689 13,554 10,396 7,494 
PAULIN patea ay cc ova sok Rebs sce wees 5 7 16 959 711 477 
Pintle cise ss Po ackccncwess 24 35 93 910 682 345 
PNTIGREOUG of c,0s'e tas cCREs cviesocus 22 9 40 753 429 328 
WGCRSLOMOEG SEs sans sckPhidcaadeees 127 157 380 963 804 500 
(UL, opps ee ee ae 27 14 243 435 400 232 
OS eke + 4 ee ORE er 399 288 598 3,165 2,254 1,948 
PRC ORARIOIU Dy sos aked a veaed sé daccnes 6 rs 18 1,277 928 618 
POAING WOUNGs voce sag deeedsdecscas vs 119 200 185 2,726 2,578 2,144 
a ee ere. Seer ee 17 6 17 1,496 989 502 
BINGE Oe, Wi Co ec FOC Sls scenes 7 8 36 317 292 205 
PROOGRROO Rec iecsce cc eats cdawcee vs 12 21 63 553 329 195 
QUO el Pierre Midies tans donWadesssestees 5,233 7,055 17,758 83,705 70, 612 49,364 
ARENT REM ks cabo Dies ds Shea been dens as bes 3 456 
SOA MNAITION EL cies 055 4.4 BNSs cass caess 28 41 41 488 404 261 
Duckinghame. 4 5iide ss koe ds cece h es 9 15 26 450 457 427 
RUB NOUN ha sinc ys hi Skee kiss sass 244 105 436 907 655 445 
(Oi Gil idy oo SCONE BC CEEOL Ee 3 4 19 358 185 149 
COOOL a0 co3.2ds 5s TEds c és cece 96 71 669 1,113 1,155 560 
OMe Re 7 See el eer eer eee 15 6 330 734 715 187 
Drummondville. .5 03... 58 idersceces 54 70 45 1,365 1,160 906 
MENDAUL G00. Geiss os osc Gis dssseeess 14 348 581 447 366 
INOTERE VINO Ee. Wee b bide. Gikeccccenae 23 69 1,490 298 225 198 
RTASNG. ic Bs 60d eeh bes PROs on scscnes 2 1 25 289 122 117 
RGPANDY?. Seedhaks siadeckddcas tvences 28 39 55 1,403 779 729 
Se acy ee Co) eee oe 44 45 69 1,720 1,548 1,120 
BOMBER CateT Oped 5, ada Ets ts do0k bes 75 71 195 1,738 1,421 1,096 
DORUTMORA et jn Gate Ols BOs ccav es eee 70 51 215 1,299 1,56 
BOUNCE. ast peeks cdec Wands. ov s.g00 16 15 56 342 309 
OE ACEC See Gero Seen 17 BA* Unnevcantetes 460 329 227 
De TMG UG ae sowed dade ds ics des 113 112 1,826 570 332 307 
WE r Me seek iderdanesatecages 102 146 2 1,484 1,323 915 
MIOUISO VIG eae ds ong ces EPR ks a0'0c ses 27 23 125 608 9 278 
BROM cide naccakess Sate hss nacdss 3 1 16 536 490 351 
Misi WHA dene de Cd/e cr Veh haste 3 9 10 401 251 107 
Matang ss Wlesieeiies sted. onaeiae es 4 3 483 608 394 155 
POAT LIS RES gC Dade Osis «5 vive ['dde os eecs ees 23 23 551 482 251 
MONI-LAUTIERS os cccale natal eres vee 7 13 17 330 296 234 
MON UI ATIVEE (Siecle oddied.<05s0%56 8 18 27 845 658 385 
Diontroally dei desc scanclielels diate sac 2,416 3,511 6,211 29,540 25,618 17,331 
INOW Hiphenondcccec. Keak ens 0ass 12 7 16 427 359 163 
IPOrt AMO oc strieae oes Gade ossicceces 22 46 38 316 348 271 
DOG cde: deren woe cOWie wens cecal 440 506 917 7,246 6, 260 5,488 
SOUS UN isis fe cio PAM win -sis.0cc b 6s 61 59 301 1,392 7. 565 
PRAVIOTe CUULOEP....sc0ddeeacenesses 14 43 72 1,248 712 647 
EVEL eae cee tes Ritts Be asso ass 11 51 131 690 535 184 
A te Gee Bee eee 82 91 395 2, rts i a ps 
te, AgAbheye i. 5 3. RR. TEs sods 20 19 11 
Ste ans de Bellevue............-.++ rus 68 128 416 280 256 
OME an patie ce ROR. sie s 0695's 36 42 116 810 654 509 
Bibs CHOOSER MLSE. <0. cisins Walais 0:5.» devices 80 139 434 1,147 875 779 
Ge ER VOQOUNHO Docc cs oD Ba bos c05)0 v0 24 88 46 932 921 925 
Bai, DRAM nie We decent ce cSeNe dss eigces ss 54 83 93 997 825 734 
St. Jéréme..... Meeacaesa Ride snene ac 20 36 58 745 598 641 
142 160 423 389 35. 164 
35 160 2,235 1,953 1,357 
108 144 144 3,080 2,804 1,763 
191 157 108 944 926 776 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


eS 
————————— Sav aEq$_—VvuVvVVV["V""_oOo0e=«—wams»spon>»>@>oom9manoOM— 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


(1) Previous Previous 
Office Month Year 
Oct. 31, Oct. 3 Nov. 1, 
1957 1957 1956 
Quebee—Con. 
Thetford Mines...... 69 45 66 
Trois-Riviéres..... ¢s 164 157 455 
Wal d'Or. tee nan ced P 8 3 597 
Walley fala. v5 cscs ows ‘ 26 43 118 
WIGUOTINVELUG ices wes are vereee ex 32 36 40 
Wille GANOR iisisccce tOtadevs ch dee 84 93 228 
ODESIID: Cre ee uss opr civieae wha were 7,514 8,574 16,121 
ATADIIOR ca vesiereses «cen el eas wsieve ber 29 32 69 
BGxrie... . AER bs + ocins CU e ede oe neen 20 42 60 
Behe ville, tas cvicss oe Patocresertes 13 15 20 
PSPMCODTIOSG ss acne cs A eMow secs esc 45 100 84 
BERMDtON Ahi de scons bebe akroast tse 13 27 55 
Brantigneltattras cabs cnr bens bone tes 61 80 93 
SPOCK VIMO lids isp kaso Reeress en tee 15 25 41 
Carleton PIAGG.. cries drei ew: wages 15 18 7 
TODAtDAID:, Gide obs 5 54 ou Ouch de sees eee 117 93 119 
COD OUSBis AU clei aa dine een’s oleic tea 2 27 8 
GING WOO Mob.» 1d used male ase 11 20 14 
Cornwall. Ob Gvs4iss<vcs Cakvet cvasdns 180 191 174 
ert Lurie. tae caps ss vx Casa cares se aen 6 12 12 
UNE PRADONE cls Cae kh oases aceted 19 24 55 
Bart. Willistii 003... cic ae eb do asdae 103 191 700 
Lo) A ae ee ey oe 50 160 111 
CGANBNOCUGUNS ys. sles adte tiles 6's 0 hai 3 7 5 
(pote frig COORD, o> RMS Se FOR oe 22 26 36 
BSVEI DH bs Set ecu le ARE 9 ss 0's 91 88 122 
VAIN iris. oc'a:tss ete gO esses oy 448 552 1,102 
ELE WIG UNS oe nso hs ce Rtbalets cyise bie 8 14 24 
AngersOll. . foe... seersadaviokens cages 38 43 40 
AOUSKGMN See. see arco era ny oa bu 19 34 306 
PRONOVA.: See inna ve RaW N ads atone phe 23 72 136 
RIN OREO, Sets ces peau Wea sec as tes 136 158 110 
Maricland! DME... . crac Bee vowed ye poh 51 59 244 
ICOM tossintus sti wae vieaihiet sn 67 91 150 
LAAMINGtONIT Mees teeV eT eee sages 29 40 19 
ATSB. Gieeinoid vibia, ctxt OMe crntace tale 20 18 387 
LAATOWOL, SSN c.c aso de 114s dene gs 23 29 47 
BLondon:.6; Metin «ste se taats os ty 456 480 770 
Rony TANG ii dscs + vee des ween ss« 106 93 235 
WANCUANICH : sataty ons cies GAM s 8 14 14 20 
INGOBTDGs: Fitiesis.- Os ies PERE Mes's oes 6 3 12 
INGWIMALKGIA bass cces vio cPhlecess esses 31 36 124 
NJ AMANO, FOUR Fe rcv onl a PRM ss ees 72 125 119 
IN Orth: BA Yitey «okies ti vs.0% «aps ll 13 73 
Oakville: fete <2..a0icea water scess cde 108 120 839 
Ortllign ib pnts. evita v0 Sak 13 16 23 
Osha wees tay iio sa etait ons» cok 260 41 348 
Citta wa 2, Haak veces tei thiso0. cr 790 960 1,248 
Wen Sound... .6 s.aehh ehtatans «oan 12 22 62 
AIDS OUNCE, ny Mee hk wee Pde vss 1:05 2 4S * eS creas 
MPOMMDFOKO Sioss os opens My 0 os % die 121 116 245 
POPU Are, ies vies edith y UM wine oa ave 23 27 27 
Sten DOTOW Mis sc. cwad Wo wepes codes 54 68 177 
AOU Es SEM aiden de Catt acids dae 15 13 ll 
PORT OMUD GS cxwsstte vbr aek v4 de vy aig 102 127 777 
POTHOOLDOPOG, « vuske Gites ics ce acaes 17 14 19 
FORGOT Es EG .c¥.0 3c eee eh eves cs dae 19 47 18 
EAIIEOWE Dy N Rien vis cls Otitis» « vise Sele 16 10 21 
RAD COGLOATINGR. |. . cack GHEe ots cede 124 191 134 
St. Thomas........ 56 76 137 
RUM A AE he vinnie Mepis 0 ahs 69 102 117 
BAU Ste, Mario, ... cave cud. «sds. 204 228 520 
BAR TEOOG Go. Tie csi 'nin oloalettcirs aca 4 atdare 39 65 56 
MADUX UGOKONG, 150 csislns Blu anit hoods 9 15 64 
BUBICON PALIN vac sae eaentiees ins 8 14 5 
BALYRULONG.. iyate's is as ov eRe eRMe ta ae Ces 23 41 52 
curgeon Falls... 2st MMevw sans 2 8 
BP RUCDULY ic « Feith s ons ob OR Anges des 422 318 285 
PEAT EAIDS 50-404 4a ccs ste cette ane. 17 741 
BL OTONUO} «.: Weve «is 5. cain Uhre aa 2,177 2,845 4,639 
AEFENtON Sh sence o's coil teeeemnet cae 75 72 
Walkerton 05 -05a,a:2<tm Meenneatcd eee 39 67 61 
Walldoabburg.....¢.0 sc skye dante 8 a8 12 
Vella We. . cctarcs asa Bey ame areas 84 49 107 
PW eB tOD GT 5%: fesse vies ede eet a ante 166 170 173 
WINCHOT bs e000, <a vc Ge he 107 113 244 
Woodstqokeis .i.;;.:.a tsk i veer aautodin 10 14 26 
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802 
2,519 
1,870 
1,059 
1,343 

995 


111,968 
252 
685 


948 
563 


Registrations 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Oct. 3, Nov. 1, 
1957 1956 
778 559 
1,889 1,557 
1,625 650 
880 629 
986 834 
829 534 
112,347 62,322 
162 96 
724 469 
820 498 
389 286 
522 241 
2,643 2,015 
205 137 
113 81 
1,676 1,085 
608 506 
319 303 
1,376 1,126 
822 252 
147 89 
827 589 
1,449 435 
178 140 
256 217 
1,164 632 
9,097 5,159 
324 261 
490 297 
505 147 
188 159 
1,068 625 
428 819 
1,685 562 
59 615 
557 233 
152 76 
3,005 2,316 
2,369 1,274 
415 
264 158 
513 303 
827 617 
925 358 
1,082 215 
533 290 
9,175 2,062 
2,873 2,106 
795 584 
128 58 
807 581 
296 119 
2,128 1,154 
137 
1,577 yeu 
419 240 
366 154 
277 179 
2,842 1,352 
73 356 
1,201 889 
1,099 543 
620 328 
73 56 
199 142 
552 277 
477 261 
1,979 831 
1,073 576 
26,842 13,392 
387 378 
223 127 
580 283 
1,342 461 
1,629 
11,818 9,391 
739 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
aS 0?@0?@0—@80—@@0—@™=Q0D000 oa eee 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 

() Previous Previous @) Previous Previous 

Office Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 31, Oct. 3, Nov. 1, Oct. 31, Oct. 3, Nov. 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
pT, Sa pee oe 1,696 2,353 3,031 10,873 8,426 7,857 
AES LIT Fi) BRE Ae ARMS SS: * 192 317 295 85 680 496 
EPO BES vec Candis cates s hae Stas 18 35 25 37 225 189 
pee Sy We eee 19 52 77 199 144 158 
Portage la Prairie................++- 18 33 37 418 293 71 
Se RS he ae 40 54 9 122 73 102 
VERIO OG. 20... coe sO baw sae 1,409 1,862 2,588 8,904 7,011 6, 641 
FIREMBECUOWAIN Ee, deaic ds cost bakdsce sues 815 1,128 1,653 6,583 4,411 4,029 
DEO RI, SAeR dels sds bn ceeds 000s 40 7 105 195 102 lll 
ENG DOW oss. ch. ocadc hdd hiseces cx 149 204 306 654 | 509 435 
North Battleford rire. eee 51 54 102 495 310 220 
Prince yi ee ee eee ae oe 68 129 76 852 576 557 
CE Sieh, ene Riga lia Te, saa a 208 277 369 1,674 1,161 1,059 
See en a eee 161 215 267 1,508 1,065 1,037 
PYUIEG GAUTTOIG. ily a oin'sinitias dite os 50:8 27 45 145 307 167 172 
VR IREN g e Pots, oc .con Peds Mhs « whey 50 43 118 152 79 7 
WATE 2 21 oye Spa Ie, Sk ieee Een, 61 90 165 746 442 364 
a TR at ne cambiar a wiriard Saw eis viecS¥ «0/6 2,021 2,689 3,960 14,134 9,955 6,814 
Blaivmore. ..\* uialoewes ck pees: 20s oe 12 3 84 247 185 98 
AISANG Wy Ret ier es as Tees vc ote cas 606 931 976 4,764 3,455 2,651 
le. | S25 P60. Sais a eara Fee wialate s 24 47 50 183 141 104 
Hamanton, sat annetiis «Lieiade 0 veo b 901 1,150 1,559 6,444 4,687 2,655 
Weasowe ea: 8. Sei eed Laces. “11 14 29 737 325 191 155 
UES Tal eater a «tact « aie 201 235 292 925 519 468 
RROCIONIN FIRB ers Moet. om er Sime cn 179 184 137 650 435 385 
RedtDeemtes eA 5.3 ISAS 84 93 125 596 342 298 
British Columbis...... 2.025. «22.20% 1,374 2,015 2,761 43,888 33,785 22,932 
illiwack....... pak 27 56 64 1,087 722 747 
Courtenay. . : 13 30 21 746 775 305 
Cranbrook. . 33 35 6 448 332 150 
Dawson Creek. 22 46 66 513 200 88 
uncan 37 59 43 493 629 375 
Kamloops 30 48 63 772 493 276 
Kelowna. <3 16 13 13 376 213 289 
Lan SiS Ee Ae? RRA Oe 42 81 99 474 235 164 
MapmiGn Cony. cy MTA 2. C9. 5 13 11 4 477 
mmaeimy. $9, . 25. tik. nk sedebe dass 21 32 68 1,071 1,030 501 
Neleon. GAG... 1 UL teed. eee 22 32 34 509 274 236 
Now Westminster sicsssckes oss ds 5205 147 148 236 5,941 4,237 3,180 
Penticean 5... ose nee oes cea eee 6 18 17 489 342 244 
ort Altieri... MG .. 0. seis 3.38 91 34 38 1,317 674 403 
Prince (yeGrge.2. fd... deen ss ceoee 53 105 177 1,597 1,151 764 
Psimoe | Fupert «5. FM os ci bos nx was av 33 68 93 1,251 834 596 
PP PIOGORON ae teBe ste csirg ts ance tees 3 8 7 221 144 73 
RE YAS) ik ison bMAN « wre sic Ooinis wwe ee 14 20 6 439 346 243 
PV ETOOD VOTE ac. 5 EN w.o.s0 ck oto cewde 563 817 1,361 21,461 17,623 11, 235 
ot Oe, Ae > ee a er 12 44 23 694 424 280 
NET re eg SA, SS ee eee 164 279 282 2,907 2,430 2,186 
WRLICOHOSHOR ... 5 SEG his che POVs cca Oe 20 29 33 313 173 120 
C6 ee a Shoo ee ae 20,797 26,452 49,151 305,030 266,866 173,720 
[PES chy 9 ES en ee 9,751 12,792 31,997 218,449 186,599 108, 703 
Vy ee Se eee) ee 11,046 13, 660 17, 154 86,581 80, 267 65,017 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1952—1957 

Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

Year Total Male Female egion | Region | Region | Region | Region 
1952... 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 820,684 | 207,569 115,870 
1953.. 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
1954.. 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
eo : ss 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
DOBBS ect 2 WR «coe Peas 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136,400 
1956 (10 Months)............. 906,619 | 653,776 | 252,843 59,164 | 218,842 | 327,513 | 181,278 119, 822 
1957 (10 Month} Ponies has 763,048 | 514,365 | 248,683 51,061 | 186,824 | 268,260 | 162,258 94,645 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 
1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


oy a ae cs Number 
verage ‘ommencing 
Provi Number of Benefit on |Weeks Paidf (Disability bee he 
Tovince Beneficiaries Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week* Renewal z 
(in thousands) Claims 
$ 
INGUOUNGIENG fice a occa vee Gees te cvcvdsebbes « 4.0 2,122 17,408 (251) 369, 227 
Prince Edward Island..............-seeesee: 0.6 263 2,462 (207) 44,090 
INGE OGTR of g agin haioiele Patani Macte eey 8.0 4,017 35, 281 (2,906) 673,972 
INGt DPENS WIGS: siucicissd eee ry con coveees 8.0 4,141 35,034 (2,097) 713,058 
CRGNOG aos pee de taxa wes cae ino sh oS 48.9 28, 650 215,143 (31,199) | 4,816,997 
ODEBEION vo oo'e ditotuwicicn tec te aeele s+ ncaveeeee 74.4 42,711 327,578 (29,828) | 7,067,623 
DBRIGO Ges chs atte aks w rece Ree cco aw hk eRe 5.5 2,695 24,098 (3,370) 466, 520 
Babbatohowan Wee ce sto. vce Sees oc seme doce ees. 2.7 1,647 11,955 (1,766) 237,077 
IBRD. 6 Ge ao olen w tk aeetts «cine atecmne sc 5.9 3,917 26,004 (2,791) 551, 704 
Britta Column iiss c0ic<ssnoede ass bascabeann > 19.5 14, 655 85,998 (7,768) | 1,891,280 
Total, Canada, October 1957.............. 177.5 104,818 780,961 (82,183) |16,331,548 
Total, Canada, September 1957.......... 166.0 88, 721 663,958 (69,441) |13, 809,589 
Total, Canada, October 1956.............. 95.5 50,123 420, 207 (61,286) | 8,066,104 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER 31, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the register (weeks) 


Province and Sex 


Total 2 or Over Total 
clatmants.|” Case 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal alntiante 
Ley, wis PWD We, See 268,005 |105,998 | 36,771 | 44,236 | 26,297 | 16,204 | 11,101 | 27,398 29.4 | 139,377 
IMAM Nec te CUE ee dss o 198,054 | 84,481 | 28,279 | 32,428 | 18,636 | 10,308 6,705 | 17,217 31.0 88, 259 
FEEMALE, sects. sc. 69,951 | 21,517 | 8,492] 11,808 | 7,661 | 5,896 | 4,396 | 10,181 25.0 51,118 
Newfoundland............ 7,192 3,011 1,071 1,093 666 491 281 579 70.1 3,920 
MSOs ravaaiee ise os 5.0: 6,609 | 2,868 | 1,007} 1,013 599 403 249 470 Rod 3,495 
Bemanlo gods va ssiac' 583 143 64 80 67 88 32 109 52.3 425 
Prince Edward Island.... 871 307 120 147 66 72 49 110 62.8 586 
Male... xis the viv 628 239 84 98 48 50 33 76 64.5 384 
Momale. oo iiiises vices 243 68 36 49 18 22 16 34 58.4 202 
Nova Scotia............. 11,854 3,915 1,525 2,066 1,176 853 564 1,755 42.6 8,323 
Males. oe. .'s'aivae's 9,780 | 3,377} 1,293 | 1,692 934 625 434 | 1,425 44.2 6, 605 
amale: >. diks.ives. » 2,074 538 232 374 242 228 130 330 34.8 1,718 
New Brunswick.......... 12,844 | 4,870] 1,653] 2,080] 1,251 779 608 | 1,603 53.5 7,244 
MALE incense vss nee 56 10,342 | 3,979 | 1,416] 1,689 953 572 468 | 1,265 54.8 5,194 
Peninl@s.e. tats. cere 2,502 891 237 391 298 207 140 338 47.9 2,050 
SOD ERG a sed sale em ciao. ce 76,529 | 30,286 | 10,746 | 13,140 | 7,158 | 4,496 | 3,192] 7,511 31.3 42,901 
MALE hs: sis Ce giteine's 3 55,421 | 24,033 | 8,158 | 9,591 | 4,874] 2,748} 1,726} 4,291 33.8 25,468 
Tira [ee oS a 21,108 6, 253 2,588 | 3,549 2,284 1,748 1,466 | 3,220 24.7 17,483 
REATIO Feo 8 Suto ice nia: Se 95,444 | 34,328 | 12,079 | 16,198 | 11,150 | 6,456 | 4,387 | 10,846 21.2 48, 428 
Malo. eee as 67,004 | 25,807 | 8,785 | 11,459 | 7,899 | 3,993 | 2,533 | 6,528 21.2 30, 242 
GINAIO. cc uce ear ces: 28,440 | 8,521 | 3,294] 4,739 | 3,251 | 2,463) 1,854) 4,318 21.5 18, 186 
IMANEGODB 0s eiiciee cases ccs 8,777 | 3,724 | 1,097 | 1,349 682 523 384 | 1,018 25.9 5, 645 
DEBS ci hitie lek tincie fs 5,805 | 2,781 741 831 377 277 236 562 30.1 3,001 
1 ae nen RR 2,972 943 356 518 305 246 148 456 17.8 2,644 
ane Hos i Ae ec 5,188 | 2,580 730 641 345 240 174 478 46.6 2,330 
r BLO ,0505 Steen ck 3,740 2,118 542 » 388 205 109 91 292 51.3 1, 238 
BUIMIG. nate oc eee te 1,448 467 188 i 253 140 131 83 186 34.4 1,092 
eae Pt ks TE 11,724 | 6,008 | 1,691 | 1,529 895 478 305 818 29.3 4,242 
be ie ai, BAM MCRL... 9,127 | 5,098 | 1,343] 1,016 609 297 191 578 30.4 2,517 
r OMAalO.. s) ih onan 2,597 915 348 513 286 181 114 240 25.4 1,725 
British Columbia ae. 37,582 | 16,969 | 6,059 | 5,993 | 2,908 | 1,816 | 1,157] 2,680| 24.2] 15,758 
oy ts bo 5 bret ware aes 29,598 | 14,191 | 4,910 | 4,651] 2,188 | 1,234 744 | 1,730 23.6 10,115 
emale, Wi. ieee 7,984 | 2,778 | 1,149 | 1,342 770 582 413 950 26.6 5, 643 
i 
112 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1957 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Ce ————————————————————— 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices End of Month 


Province : Not 
Total Entitled : 

Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to —— Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland..................... 4,278 2,793 1,485 3,828 2,522 1,306 1,361 
Prince Edward Island... Be 454 301 153 414 309 105 104 
Nova Scotia......... Ps, 6,181 3,566 2,615 5, 835 4,426 1,409 1,639 
New Brunswick.... os. 7,087 4,116 2,971 6,281 4,868 1,413 1,912 
uebec. .. 47,551 27,017 20,534 41,608 32,451 9,157 14, 640 
RUT ie a 6 Ng cow's v's 56,096 33,039 23,057 56,762 45,060 11,702 13, 203 
ft ee eS en oe ee 5,672 3,518 2,154 4,971 3,679 1,292 1, 255 
PORMREGHO WEN coi cas oescescvaccces 3,628 2,367 1,261 2,791 2,043 748 1,148 
ye eS | eee et 8, 803 5,004 3,709 6, 804 5,343 1,461 8,241 
British Columbia................. 27, 613 15,438 12,175 22,979 17,551 5,428 8,527 
Total, Canada, October 1957... 167,363 97,249 70,114 152, 273 118, 252 34,021 47,030 
Total, Canada, September 1957 124,949 71,959 52,990 122,026 98,092 23,934 31,940 
Total, Canada, October 1956... 87,929 56, 687 31,242 83, 908 62,593 21,315 22, 223 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 20,599. 


} In addition, 20,243 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,674 were special requests not granted and 1,113 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,751 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
3,785, 000 3,656, 600 128,400 
3,808,000 3, 668, 600 139, 400 
8,875,000 3,659, 600 215, 400t 
3,929,000 3,530,800 398, 200 
3,982,000 3,436,000 546,000 
8,987,000 3,414, 600 572,400 
3,963,000 3,404, 200 , 800 
8,808,000 3,434,400 373, 600 
8, 828, 000 8,577,700 250,300 
3,892,000 3,687,500 204, 500 
3,921,000 3,715, 200 205, 800 
3,925,000 3,716,300 208,700 
3,932,000 3,705, 500 226, 500 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 
t Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 


bi t The October estimate is preliminary, subject to revision when the employment index for this date becomes avail- 
able, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Food Shelter Clothing paris 
SORT EV oars aed: a5 ste Gate Se as xn 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 
FORD VORry Witla nian sie kay. oe er OO 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 
DOBBS IY BN) Lad Gh viaie.s oie Rates vos oe Rae 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 
AWAY CAN. PK. dws « ots Mathes e a o's ae bE 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 
AQb bee Y GATS, PER iw < as aa Atte ve ss eee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 
LOGE FT OOF Sensis cnn 055 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 137.7 
1956—November.................- 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 
Pecemiier Ae ivt.b deee.ae «0s 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 
Re eM n'y nace tinal on om Kase 120.3 117.1 133.6 107.6 119.0 
RADLUALM Teeter a eee eee ee 120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 
1 Rs Ie ea al eae 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 
AINE os Dann atlccenan Une e tent 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 
May 121.1 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 
TUNG. 5. vy sn 00s on SPER CEPA Pate 121.6 117.7 134.8 108.4 119.1 
Pillans a, PMG. teva 121.9 118.2 135.1 108.4 119.6 
PRT Ln ee ee 3, ae me ae 122.6 120.2 135.3 108.2 119.7 
DANUSTONGR cava nek eeneaeds+s.0x0 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 
(6 fC) fo) oy pi Sie near sepa lat ie a 123.4 121.7 135.9 108.7 120.1 
Maverinorh Mocha. Maks eau tie 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 


Other 
Commodi- 
ties and 
Service 


111.5 
116.0 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Halifax 


Ottawa 


VVBDUELEENORT ct, (as ics oes cas aa 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 
Vancouver 


1956 


107.0 
118.0 
120.4 
120.9 
121.5 
123.1 
118.4 
117.2 
iG er 
121.5 


Total 
November} October | November 

1957 1957 
109.9 109.8 
120.6 121.2 
123.3 123.4 
123.3 123.8 
125.0 124.4 
126.7 126.4 
120.9 121.2 
121.0 120.2 
120.6 119.9 
123.8 123.6 


Food Shelter 
107.7 111.0 
115.0 130.7 
118.0 134.3 
124.3 140.7 
118.8 144.0 
118.6 152.0 
117.8 129.6 
118.0 119.6 
116.9 122.5 
119.5 133.8 


Other 

House- | Commo- 
Clothing hold dities 

Operation and 

ervices 
102.6 108.2 117.1 
115.2 124.7 126.6 
117.8 120.7 131.2 
107.2 117.9 127.1 
112.9 119.0 180.2 
113.8 121.0 130.2 
114.6 117.3 127.1 
118.9 122.1 122.0 
116.2 120.0 125.1 
118.1 180.2 125.6 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base-June 1951= 100, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1956,1957t 


Number of Strikes Approximate Number 


and Lockouts of Workers Time Loss 
Date Commencing In ‘Commencing Tn a TH Per Cent of 
Mont! i" Existence ee Existence Man-Days yore a 

1957* 
ABOURES cntevirr wae ek i waieaes 24t 24 7,477t 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
DONOR «cham ec th sven 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
RTOS Uae cs sie Hass + 40s» 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
gt eee Aan - ORR 15 31 6,158 8,022 51, 820 0.06 
MO fenacah abies is pxide 30 40 14,051 15,393 144, 700 0.16 
PONG Calusa gtodeiher Tsou tenis 22 45 7,519 18,520 221,850 | 0.24 
COLT ic heed We DUNG Gs Ueee ae 12 34 2,481 16,298 237,740 0.26 
(EO een 2 Aare 25 42 7,044 14,532 187, 450 0.20 
BOntOmM De iscncdisccccsecacs 28 49 11,031 20, 650 190,045 0.20 
MPQUDOMNGS Gres rs tadivid ciao ss 22 48 9,337 14,107 128,275 0.14 
ING VOMLDOR crits cca vine oye 16 38 8,493 12,321 119, 125 0.13 

Cumulative Totals.....) 243 85,973 “1,454,245 0.14 

1956 
AMOUR Sr cr canG twa veiw ersa > 14f 14 17, 341f 17,341 338,355 0.36 
OBIURNG ite vende skcnes tes 12 23 3,884 20, 150 234,945 0.25 
BERING pudicee sie Mecraedea-an's 12 23 2,308 3,172 16,955 0.02 
DO Ee eee ae 15 22 2,535 2,877 10,350 0.01 
OE aE iC AL ene Dee 30 35 16,470 17,911 136,520 0.14 
UMMC ARC ak veka ec 8e 25 39 9,621 16,866 78,160 0.08 
MLR T ca tise athe iN Mra: eiy 9 $2 32 42 8, 260 9,244 58,750 0.06 
PUR cate c see cease oases 32 53 9,312 13,404 86,485 0.09 
BOC DOPide.<sdeecc itv ans 24 46 9,672 13,779 104, 180 0.11 
RQUOUORS ica deKd wine Me vives ie 10 38 6, 867 15, 149 129,935 0.14 
INGVOI DON ianins cha bored viv ac 17 35 1,940 4,116 37,060 0.04 

Cumulative Totals, .... 223 88,210 1,231, 695 0.12 


* Preliminary Figures, 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day's duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1957 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada”’ 


o 
>| w 
wo | 2 ee £ 
= & |e 
‘B, ra] Aas! 2 
a >] DN|Nw 
£ 3 au) o§ 
Cause BH fe) 2 bea | oes “* 
© z a § a sel 38 5 
3 wo = a 3) 8 Ss He ey = 
= to 25 © 
Si alZl2}e) a leeltelelaiela|z 
B/S i/a}/a)a18 | Seles] fie} bie] s 
< 4 om = = OO |Ra|RO] & a n ad & 
Striking Against or Stepping 
BICOL <5 is help oc osh-csn he dena AA rye 2 Li ecoe aisle Mie cpawe tl ONs o4 Sitewide steer cle Seer ae an 3 
Bteuok DY ..ytaanmeaetiee nes: 3 it Perea 17 9 31 2 a are er Lhe 81 
(a) Tools, machinery, 
Cranes, CtO..e. aise sss 1 2 hs-ewett 3 1 8 oA Gtr: nce emsorn Cee beste 13 
(b) Moving vehieles........ Taias Pi. teat 2 1 190 OAT, Grate eee i Besse 2 20 
(c) Other objects........... 1 1 ree 12 7 13 2 D fccinBiecallievecalare tere era ears 48 
Caught In, On or Between 
Machinery, Vehicles, etc... . 2 AN toca etic tice 6 7 fades 2 Blixeteeees yg eae 20 
Collision, Derailments, 
WHECOKS; CLG. si cdiiecd sas eis o> 16 7 1 5 2 15 1 25 Die 11 eens 87 
Pellpiand Slips... cuss. osees sss 8 4 6 2 8 20 3 8 PD eae fe ee oe 69 
COD Welle Of1 GA We LEVON ncsial o's asnca oho cedn.o.) «:e:asarasedasasncnhvell nea Rikadll melons iland tenon hen idan oledal decline a 
(b) Falls to different levels. 8 4 6 2 8 20 3 8 al ages pa Ou AN 69 
Conflagrations, Temperature 
Extremes and Explosions....|......|......|..++++ 1 5 BO \csevey teres! Cee se aa nena 10 
Inhalation, Absorptions, As- : 
BUS TATON Othe wales veer dese esluneeeeleataee 6 1 Ce La sa ck thot Fh Cee 14 
Electric Current.............. yet | eres - 2 3 10 10 1 bh [eee Cte ae 34 
Over-exertion and Industrial : 
QOIROBAOR Soe di a. ewig otis «live bai < he ac iL ifiteos ve 1 FR Peet ic 1B) RP ecreen M Ae! ear ee 4 
MINGHUANBOUS:AGGIGONEN 1. sbis..cveles casalrn cas Clemea ee loradcrs IOeeen ter enrol eotn 1 a Bare bi eden a 
Total, Third Quarter—1957.| 31 27 ii 36 35 91 16 42 1S eee PBN Case 326* 
Total, Third Quarter—1956. 32 49 4 45 52 111 10 74 te ee ee DE Wee ccr es 404 
TABLE H-2.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF .- 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1957 
: St 
Industry : = y c : A : = 
S18 (2) 8) gga he ee 
a Ay a Z ce (s) = n < Q Z a 
RB NLOUMGUES Sy 5, era)g valerie ciao «| easter) ca 5 oe ee 4 3 13 1 2 5 Bahco.» oste 31 
OR UIOR aise teed? By ecom eay outh's » «|< Bmw ats ete eh Dees cinta 9 tPA | cectcy sn] Hee EAR I Bete 27 
Fishing and Trapping............... 5 eee 1 2 ||» +: a2o| vam een te allele vetetell a: arene (ha AE Se be 
Mining ‘and Quarrying: »Qvassics sss elegans ules os de 2 1 6 124), i Se 2 5 Bag cee 36 
Seeing ge x aptotsTa ig oy olote eearerniats «cel Mitel oA baie om 1 1 10 14 Gail, case 2 A Saints 5 35 
DUBELCLION «5... Vc Ah Mees A 5 | osteo 1 3 2) ia) Ges 7 a 7 GS BRS 91 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production 

BNC BND Bl Si eek ui ew pew eiren'e aialieainen'l sqeaner cheer tel 2 4 4 3 } eee 1 1 16 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

ROLUNIOA CONS eats ere c's vs cb cilieelcien ScaatCee ri) a Ae 14 12 eae 2 7 6 Rees 42 
PUTACBS Sais pan mieG are sli eles eno sake LM aan CD atone 2 3 Fl eras 1 1 teense 13 
Neda TPP eee sO ee ce rece geseu rele e|tn se elelesogeell eeieaiell'> ee-ssis|e seo sile alm eval] ovate eimlleireteltte esiininin lint aitetc| cits =e! ais 
MOL VAGB nay thn tele Seats Ypldss esis Saige eahem siaciell« sie tic] aces al ee ol nia 
Mnclasaitl odiee con. ccahen soins tx ste us Reelin vcs Sere «tl eon al eae tiene | eae e a4 8 alfeteevg ‘ ie a= ; he eee : aos wits a) Gmail anaes _ 

tal Sree thn cao Chaar: 2 1 12 12 76 | 102 19 18 29 54 1| 326* 


* Of this total 219 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 107 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 

_ Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 
Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 

_ Whys and Wherefores. 
(An Enquiry into 
Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1955. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Women’s Occupational 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations,’ the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 

- lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper-bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25centsacopy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training and Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French) 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free > 


‘Vocational Education in Canada 


This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


25centsacopy. (English). 
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... To have all maintenance, repair, renovation and redecora- 
tion jobs done around your home and place of business during 
the winter lull in the building industry. 


Small jobs can get more attention at this season of the year. 
You'll likely get a better job and maybe a more economical one 


if you have it done now. 


Home improvement loans are obtainable from your bank 
under the National Housing Act. 


HELP YOURSELF AND AT THE SAME TIME HELP YOUR 
COMMUNITY TO INCREASE EMPLOYMENT 


CALL YOUR NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
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